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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce and Laboh, 

Bureau of Manufactures, 
Washington^ August 20, 1907, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith reports received from 
American consular officers and a special agent of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, relative to the motor trade in different parts of 
the world and the relation thereto of American exportations. 

It has been stated that there were manufactured in the United 
States during the calendar year 1906 automobiles to the number of 
60,000, being 5,000 in excess of the production in France, which had 
previously led the world in this modern industry. England is cred- 
ited with building 28,000 auto cars last year; it may be stated, how- 
ever, that about one-third of these were constructed of foreign parts. 
In 1906 Germany is reported to have produced 22,000, Italy 19,000. 
and Belgium 12,000 automobiles. 

As showing the remarkable increase in the motor trade of the 
United States, an authority states that in 1902 there were produced 
only 314 machines, against 24,000 for France. Of the 60,000 Ameri- 
can cars constructed last year there were exported less than 1,500, the 
value being $1,792,308. The export trade, however, has been grow- 
ing rapidly. Automobile manufactories in the United States shipped 
to foreign countries for the year ended June 30, 1907, 2,862 automo- 
biles, worth $4,890,886; also $611,355 worth of parts. This was 
triple the export of such manufactures three years previous. 

In seeking foreign markets for the improved American motor car 
and motor boat great energy has necessarily been displayed on the 
part of our manufacturers. A world enthusiasm for this new means 
of locomotion has aided their widespread adoption, and has furnished 
a basis for a still broader trade, which is seemingly yet in its infancy. 
Information concerning the markets of the various countries for 
motor machines, motor boats, and their accessories is now eagerly 
sought. The Bureau of Manufactures is in daily receipt of letters of 
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inquiry from American builders of such apparatus, and the reports 
in this volume have therefore been compiled for their ready reference. 
Descriptions of market conditions and openings for the sale of motor 
manufactures of the United States are furnished from a large number 
of Government officers in Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and South 
America. Special reports on automobile fire engines and alcohol 
motors are also appended. 

Very respectfully, John M. Carson, 

Chief of Bureau. 

To Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
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MOTOR VEHICLES. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

BRISTOL. 
GROWING ENGLISH MARKET FOR MOTORS. 

In referring to the fact that a considerable number of English 
inquiries have been received at the Bristol consulate from American 
manufacturers regarding motor machines, Consul Lorin A. Lathrop 
says: 

Some American cars have been sold in Bristol and have given satis- 
faction. Competition increases by leaps and bounds, and I think it quite 
useless to approach the English market in other than a systematic and 
determined way. By this I mean a central depot in one of the great 
centers — London being preeminently the place — advertising, travelers, 
and the systematic establishment of agencies by demonstrators who 
come along with the car. The industry is developing rapidly in 
England. It is estimated that $00,000,000 at least are invested in 
it, and all the first-class manufacturers are producing at their utmost 
capacity. It is estimated that some 20,000 motor vehicles of all 
grades and sizes were turned out in this country in 1906. Over 
70,000 cars are now running, and the trade organs expect that this 
number will be quadrupled within ten years. Distances in Great 
Britain are so short and roads are so good that it is expected that 
all but the laboring classes will use motor cars within the lifetime of 
the present generation. Figures show that imported cars are not 
holding their own in the rapid increase, but there is a large and grow- 
ing increase in the importation of " parts of cars." Manufacturers 
have not yet been able to catch up witli the demand for the more 
expensive car, hence little attention has been given to the cheap, 
small, and handy vehicles. It is recognized that American manu- 
facturers are ahead with the runabout. France, Belgium, and Italy 
are competitors with whom we have to reckon in England as well 
as with the domestic manufacturer. 

American manufacturers have achieved great success in motor 
boats, and there is an excellent market for their product, but not in 
this consular district. Tidal changes in the Bristol channel are so 
great as to preclude the use of the small motor boat, and inland 
waters are shallow and weed infested. Public attention has been 
drawn to canals of late, and a royal commission has been appointed 
for examination into the conditions of their mainteiv^wo/^. ^^> Ss. 
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generally believed that inland artificial waterways will be restored 
and more largely utilized in future. If this well-founded anticipa- 
tion is realized, the motor boat, both for business and pleasure pur- 
poses, will find a considerable market in Bristol. 



NOTTINGHAM. 
MANUFACTITRING ACTIVITY SHOWN BY THE CITY. 

Consul F. W. Mahin reports that the production of cycles and 
motor cars may fairly be ranked as third in Nottingham's indus- 
tries, if not in value of output at least in respect to prosperity and 
the public attention it at present attracts. He gives the following 
particulars of what was accomplished last year: 

A local factory is credited with making in 1906 the largest profit 
of any of the English companies. The number of these is given as 
16. In a published list of the net profit made by them last year 
the local company led with $518,665. This was double the profit 
made by the company in the preceding five years, and 6 per cent 
dividends for the past three years were paid from it, during which 
time a sale or suspension of the business had been seriously considered 
by the stockholders. Another local company, confining itself to 
bicycles, increased its former output of 10,000 machines to 30,000 
in 1906, making a profit of $115,000, placing $40,000 in the reserve 
fund, and paying a dividend of 5 per cent after a long period of 
discouraging trade. 

The activity of the cycle and motor trade in 1906 was due prima- 
rily to the general prosperity. Other reasons, referring specially to 
bicycles, are said to be an extension of the installment plan of pay- 
ment by individual buyers and a great reduction in prices of high- 
grade wheels, due to lessened cost of production made possible by 
mechanical improvements. 

The prosperity of 1906 is expected by all cycle and motor-car 
makers to continue into and probably through 1907. England is 
claimed to be, on the whole, the best market in the world tor auto- 
mobiles. Despite their enormous output in 1906 the home factories 
could not possibly supply a large part of the demand, and as the 
same condition may obtain in 1907 and succeeding years it would be 
opportune for the American producers to obtain a share of this 
import trade, which now goes almost wholly to France. 

[The imports of motor cars and parts into the United Kingdom 
were, in value, $11,796,104 in 1904, $16,386,090 in 1905, and $21,274,- 
683 in 1906— B. of M.] 

LIVERPOOL. 
AMERICAN MACHINES ARE FAVORABLY RECEIVED. 

Consul John L. Griffiths writes that at a recent exhibit of motor 

cars in Liverpool two or three American-built cars were displayed 

and attracted much favorable comment. The consul continues: 

I was told by the agent of one of the American manufacturers 
that he had received several orders as the result of his display and 
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had heard many expressions of approval from visitors. The country 
surrounding Liverpool is so uneven and hilly that the electric run- 
about, so popular m America, is not found to be equally serviceable 
here. Nevertheless, for town uses, for professional and other calls 
and the transaction of routine business, it should be in demand, 
especially when the cost is considered and the ease with which 
the car can be manipulated. For driving in the country in the north 
of England a heavier car, with a different motive power, is preferred, 
on account of the frequency with which steep hills must be climbed. 
Motor cars are coming so generally into use in England that th«3 
American manufacturer should find this an attractive and profitable 
field, but he must study closely English requirements and satisfy 
them. Above all things his cars must be substantially built, and 
by reason of the many French cars in service here, he must combine 
artistic design with durability of construction. 

MOTOR OMNIBUSES. 

While the interurban electric railroad in the American sense will 
probably never be extensively built in England, on account of the 
topography of the country and the inherent prejudice of the people, 
the motor omnibus, accommodating about the same number of people 
as the ordinary London omnibus, is being introduced in many parts 
of England, and motor freight trams or wagons are also becoming 
popular. One or two lines of motor omnibuses have been established 
between Liverpool and outlying towns and districts, and additional 
lines will prooably soon be inaugurated. The excellence of the 
English railroads, both as to safety and the frequency of trains 
between the larger centers of business, will naturally limit the field 
of the motor passenger omnibus to short distances. The noise of 
the motor omnibus and the unpleasant odor it emits are seriously 
objected to, both in town and country, but the resulting convenience 
is rapidly overcoming all objections, although the omnibuses would 
certainly come into more general use if these were not so annoying. 
An enterprising American manufacturer of motor cars, it is said, is 
arranging to have cars, for large or small parties, as the case may be, 
meet uie trans- Atlantic steamers when they reach Liverpool, so that 
passengers who have arranged in advance with the company can 
step from the steamer into a motor car to be driven to any part of 
the country. 

ENGLISH MOTORS U)WERING POITKKY FREIGHTS. 

Complaints are made of the high rates charged by English railway 
companies on merchandise from the interior manufacturing districts, 
and an effort is being made to overcome this difficulty in the Staf- 
fordshire pottery districts. An agreement has been entered into 
with a motor-delivery company, of London, to establish a regular 
motor- wagon service from the potteries to Liverpool, by which a 
substantial reduction in the rate charges will be secured. It is 
intended to extend the motor service to Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other important trade centers. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
STANDARDIZATION OF 3IOTOK PARTS. 

Consul Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, makes the following re- 
port on the British motor trade : 

Concerning the standardization of parts used in the construction 
of motor cars, it is reported that the Institution of Automobile Engi- 
neers has appointed a committee which is preparing to make a thor- 
ough inquiry into this question. It appears to be appreciated that 
for some time only those accessories and component parts used on 
engines of all types can be studied with a view to standardisation, 
but it would seem as if nuts, bolts, boltheads, and wrenches also 
deserve consideration. One difficulty in standardization is the fact 
that continental motor makers use the metric system while manufac- 
turers in the United States and United Kingdom do not. It is under- 
stood, also, that a committee of the Societv of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders is making an investigation of the question of standard- 
ization. The fact that this subject is receiving attention is certainly 
important as a first step toward agi'eements that should be beneficial 
to the motor manufacturers of all countries. 



HUDDERSFIELD. 
MOTORS I.AR(JELY SUPPLANTING CARRIA(;ES. 

Consul F. I. Bright, of Iludderstield, reports that the extension of 
the street-car service and the popularity of automobih^s has decreased 
the trade in vehicles drawn by horses in that part of England. Car- 
riage builders of Hudderstield have met the adverse conditions by 
building motor-car bodies. 

The number of motor cars in Iludderstield is estimated at 317, and 
motor cycles at GG. A good hill-climbing automobile would gain favor, 
the district being a hill}" one. The number of foreign-made machines 
is small, there being now ap])arently oiily one American motor. 



MANUFACTURERS ARE PROSPEROUS. 
HOME AND FOREIGN rRADE SHOWS GREAT GROWTH. 

The motor-car industry in Great Britain is described by the Lon- 
don Times as both prosperous and with bright prospects. It says : 

Contrary to predictions of pessimists the niotor-oar iudustry is stiH i)rogress- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Tlie Inisiuess of 1905 saw a continued groat growtli. 
and 1906 doubled tbat of 1905. wbile in 11X>7 every indication points to a demand 
far exceeding anytbing yet experienced. Last year tbe Britisb motor marlvet 
was wortb approximately .'?<K),IMHMK)(). Of tins, nearly Jp22,5(»0,0(K) went to for- 
eign manufacturers and about the same to our home makers; the remainder 
went to agents and to the multitude of small builders who buy foreign i)arts and 
assemble them. As nearly as can be estimated the whole British trade is bene- 
fited to the extent of ^.'^S.OOO.OOO. These are large figures, but those for 1907 
should far surpass them. The home product has succeeded in competing with 
the foreign vehicle, but it is early to say that we shall ultimately entirely cap- 
ture our own market, though if figures can be trusted we are now well on our 
way toward that end. The imports of finished cars in 1903 were about $8,750.000 ; 
in 190() they were about .$1.^,750.000. Thus there was a growth betwc^en 1005 
and 190G of about $5.000,0(K), while for the first four months of 1907 this has 
change^ into a drop as compared with the same i>eriod in 190G of .$1.50,000. 
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The following are the exact imix)rt figures : 



Four months cndiiif? with April— | Cars. ^cud**^^ 



1905 ! 84, 048, 295 SI , n S, 675 



190G 
1907 



4, '213, 100 3,423,356 
4,002,610 4.398,715 



The fact that our makers absorb something lilve $12,500,000 of foreign-made 
parts into their output of about three times tliis amount, and that conseipK'utly 
on the average about 30 per cent of a " British *' car is alien born, is not a 
matter for much self-congratulation. Of course, there are many wholly British 
ears, but it is plainly evident that there are many more hybrids. Not so long 
ago it was almost impossible to find a British car outside the boundaries of the 
T'nited Kingdom, except those owned by British tourists. Now there is a dis- 
tinct and growing demand for them in our colonies, in America, and on the 
Ck)ntinent. The following table shows concisely how the export figures run : 



Four months ending with April— Cars. I ^*!^.^^*1.^^ 



cars. 



1905 ! sa»^, <;90 

1906 ; 618, .Vm 

1907 ; 1 , 24 3. iS25 



« 156, 560 
379, 295 
796, 940 



GERMANY. 

MAGDEBURG. 
NEW NUMBERINCJ REGULATIONS SIMPLIFY IDENTIFICATION. 

Consul F. S. Hannah, of Magdeburg, writes that the former'appar- 
ently successful system of numbering automobiles in Germany has 
been recently further improved and the means of identification simpli- 
fied, which he thus explains: 

The many precautions that are .taken to safeguard the public have 
proved efficacious. A comparison of casualties in Germany with 
those in England and France make a favorable showing for (iermany 
in the small mnnber of accidents, and the per(*entage in which the 
ownership of the auto was not innnediately established was practically 
nil. The new system of numbering divides Germany into 88 sec- 
tions. The Kingdom of Prussia includes 13 of these sections, which 
comprise the 13 provinces of the kingdom; every auto in Prussia must 
bear the kingdom number I, which is followed by the different letters 
to designate the respective province in addition to the individual num- 
ber of the automobile, i. e., a wagon in the Province of Saxony, 
Kingdom of Prussia, })earing the num})er (U would also be marked IM. 

The system is carried out further in detail as follows: Kingdom of 
Bavaria, II; Kingdom of Wurtemberg, III; (ii-and Duchy of Baden, 
IV; Grand Duchy of Ilesse, V: Alsace-Lorraine, VI; tiiese Roman 
numbers being followed in each case by letters A, B, C, etc., to desig- 
nate the particular ])rovince. The Kingdom of Saxony differs, in that 
it uses num])ers alone for its different districts, these mun})ers })eing 
followed immediately by the numbers of the individual cars. Th/B 
other States of Germany, the remaining grand duchies, duchies, prin- 
cipalities, and the tlnee free cities —Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck — 
are designated by special letters, followed in every case by the number 
of the individual car. 
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NIGHT ILLUMINATION AND HEAVY DAMAGE LIABILITY. 

New regulations have also been prescribed for the manner in which 
the numbers are to be placed upon the car and particularly in regard 
to their illumination at night. The use of oil lamps on the side or in 
front of the number on the rear of the car is forbidden, and in some 
States only transparent lights are permitted, notably in Prussia^ while 
in others the illumination of the number is permitted by the placing 
of an electric light above the number, whicli is, however, in no case 
allowed to obstruct the view. The shields bearing the numbers are 
all of a uniform prescribed size, and in every case they must be 
attached to the car, so as to clear the ground by about 18 inches, the 
object of this regulation no doubt being to avoid the numbers becom- 
ing illegible by dust. Each car must carry the corresponding num- 
ber in ii'ont, and ]>oth numbers bear a stamp from the police authori- 
ties, which is only placed on the glass or number plate after the 
latter have been attached to the car and examined by the proper 
police authorities. 

This easy means of identification of automobiles is a matter of great 
importance to the people of (lermany, in that the owner is liable to 
such heavy damages for any injury to persons or property occasioned 
by his car. The extent of this liability may be illustrated by the fact 
that the courts have compelled owners in some cases where lives have 
been sacrificed not only to pay large indemnities to the widow or 
children, but in extreme cases to pay an annuity to minor children 
until such a time as they have reached an age when they can be con- 
sidered self-supporting. 

LIABILITY INSURANCE A NECESSITY. 

This condition makes liability insurance a necessity for the owner of 
an automobile, which has been provided for by the leading companies 
at reasonable rates, when the amount of liabilitv is taken into considera- 
tion. The rates are based upon the size and horsepower of the auto- 
mobile. For instance, an 8-horsepower car is insured for an indem- 
nity of $9,520 for injury to a single person, $19,040 for two or 
more persons, together with an indemnity of $2,380 for property 
injured, at an annual cost of $10.18. This, in a way, is a special rate, 
as it is granted only to the members of the largest automobile and 
motor-cycle associations, whose doors are open to all respectable people 
upon the payment of an entrance fee of 71 cents and annual dues of 
$1.67. The rate for insurance to nonmembers of this association 
would be $^34. 75, but as other })enefits are also derived from the 
association, the vast majority of automobile owners in Germany is 
naturally enrolled among its members. 



CHEMNITZ. 
NEW MOTOR-WIIEEIi INVENTION FOR AUTOMOBILES AND BICYCLES. 

Consul Thomas H. Norton, of Chemnitz, reports that a Saxon engi- 
neer has perfected a new wheel intended to replace the use of pneu- 
matic tires for automobiles and bicycles, of which the consul gives the 
following account: 

A manufacturer in Chemnitz has undertaken the construction of this 
novelty, and it may mark- an imjK)rtant step in the evolution of motor 
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vehicles. The fundamental prin(*iple is the construction of a wheel 
which is not rigid, but possesses in itself a sufficient decree of elas- 
ticity effectively to replace the resilience of the customary pneumatic 
tire. The wheel is made entirely of the finest quality of steel — fellies, 
spokes, and huh. The spokes are not simply radii of a circle, as in the 
ordinary wheel construction. Thoy are essentially diameters of the 
wheel. Each diameter, or double spoke, is a round wire or rod, flat- 
tened, however, in the middle, where it is firmly attached to the hub, 
about which it is bent so as to form an angle of about 90 degrees. The 
entire system of spokes consist**, therefore, of a series of Ls arranged 
about the hub. Tne latter is formed of two close-fitting parts mov- 
ing slightly one against the other. 

The practical result of this arrangement is that when carrying a load 
the spoke, for the moment extending to the point of contact between 
the wheel and the roadbed, is slightly shortened, and its right-angled 
complement is lengthened to the same extent. The form of the wheel 
becomes faintly elliptical (all of the spokes and fellies sharing, to a 
more or less limited degree, in the deflection from the normal position). 
The compound spoke assumes its original position as the load bears 
upon its neighbor, and, as the wheel moves forward, there is a con- 
stant change in the location of the ellipse. The result of this continual 
spring-like alteration in the form of the wheel is an avoidance of jar 
and vibration to the load, i. e., the rider of a bicycle or the passen- 
gers of a vehicle, ecjuivalent to that produced by the use of pneumatic 
tires. This effect is heightened by the addition of solid rubber tires, 
covering an air cushion in the channeled concave surface of the 
wheel's rim. 

SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION AND DURABILITY. 

The whole construction is exceedingly simple. The surface exposed 
to friction in the sliglit internal movements of the composite hub is 
easily lubricated and well protected from dust, while the actual fric- 
tion is so small as to scarcely enter into consideration. It is this 
simplicity and this freedom from the necessity of frequent attention 
and the ever-present danger of interruption and delay which will 

?robably appeal powerfully to the users of bicycles and automobiles, 
he annoyance of punctured tires and the enforced necessity of pro- 
viding for such emergencies has always been a serious drawback to 
the otherwise great convenience of pneumatic tires, not to mention 
their exceedingly short term of life. 

The question of durability is, in fact, the most serious one to be 
encountered by the invention. Numerous experiments show that the 
spring-like action of the wheel is uniformly secured when it is 
employed for either the bicycle or for heavy vehicles. It is a matter 
of common scientific knowledge that steel, no matter how finely tem- 
pered, like all other metals, undergoes a slow but steady deterioration 
in its properties, a gradual lessening in its cohesion and tenacity, when 
exposed to continuous bending or similar alterations in form. Famil- 
iar examples are car axles, suspension-bridge cables, band saws, etc. 
In the case before us the deflections from the normal position when at 
rest are comparatively insignificant compared with those of an ordinary 
carriage spnng. Still, in all probability, such a wheel must eventu- 
ally meet the fate of the deacon's ^*' one boss shay." During its life- 
time, however, it should otter conspicuous advantages over existing 
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styles in point of reliability and the limited amount of care require 
Other favorable features are cheapness, lightness, and simplicity < 
construction, ease in cleaning, ana the reduction to a minimum ( 
friction and consequently of wear and resultant repairs. 

PATTERNS AND PRICES OP SPEEDOMETERS. 

Consul Norton also makes the following report on the use ot speed 
ometers on automobiles: 

The use of the automobile is spreading rapidly in Germany, anc 
numerous manufacturers are now meeting the growing demand. 
Several of these manufacture speedometers among their automobile 
accessories. French speedometers are largely in favor thus far. Two 
other favorite forms now sold in Germanv are modeled closely after 
the principles of the standard French indicators. The 1907 model is 
sold at the following prices: Indicating 1 to 90 kilometers (1 kilome- 
ter=0.621 mile), $47.60; 1 to 125 kilometers, $59.50, and 1 to 1^)0 kilo- 
meters, $71.40. Prices include flexible tube connection and attachment 
to axle. This form weighs 1^ kilograms (o^ pounds) and is made of 
aluminum. The mechanism is compai-atively simple. 

In German}- , as in all Continental European countries, the dials of 
speedometers and c^n'lometers are arranged to indicate kilometers. The 
import duty on automobile accessories is not high — 1 mark per kilo- 
gram, or 10.8 cents per pound — and has practically no eflfect on the sale 
of an article wortli ^100 or more, with a weight of less than 4 pounds. 
German factories, however, turn out wares involving much handwork 
and a high degree of mechanical accuracy so cheaply that foreign com- 
petition becomes difficult. 

There are three automobile agencies at Chenmitz, all doing a fair 
amount of business, as the well-kept roads of Saxon}^ are peculiarly 
inviting for rapid tmvel. [Names of the agencies may be obtained at 
the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



MANNHEIM. 
PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE DEMAND FOR LIGHT MACHINES. 

Consul H. W. Harris, of Mannheim, advises that the Deutsche 
Bergwerks Zeitung recently published an interesting review of the 
Grerman automobile industry, and especially recounting the progress 
made during the past six years, from which he compiles the fol- 
lowing : 

The review shows that the automobile, regarded for some years in 
Germany as a luxurv only for the nobility and the very rich, is rap- 
idly becoming popular and creating a demand for light vehicles of 
the runabout class. The many auto expositions which have been 
held, touring contests, and other events have greatly aided the indus- 
try as a whole. A more tolerant view on the part of legislators, the 
courts and police officials, and the public press has tended in the 
same direction. The value of the total product of the Gorman 
automobile factories for the past five years is stated to have been 
as follows: In 1902, $2,013,000; 1903, $3,808,000; 1904, $9,520,000; 
1905, $16,660,000, and 1906, $23,800,000. 

The value of automobile imports into Germany in 190() is stated 
to have been about $4,284,000, as against $5,236,000 of exports. A 
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larger proportion of this foreign trade has been with France than 
with any other single nation. For the six years 1901 to 1900, inclu- 
sive, the imports of automobiles from France increased from $214,000 
to $2,618,000, and the exports of machines thereto during the same 

giriod rose from $119,000 to $952,000. The total automobile exports 
om Germany to all countries have been from year to year some- 
what larger than the total imports, the relative rate of increase being 
in favor of the export trade. It is stated that the German auto- 
mobile industry, under like tariff conditions, will be able in the future 
to fairly compete with the same industry in other countries. 



ANNABERG. 
THE MODERN VEHICLE BECOMING POPULAR. 

A number of recent inquiries in regard to the use of automobiles 
and motor vehicles in the German consular district of Annaberg indi- 
cate to Consul George N. Ifft that the following official statistics will 
be of interest : 

Saxony has 4,508,601 population and comprises 2f per cent of the 
area and 7^ per cent of the population of the German Empire. On 
January 1 there were in use in oaxony 2,221 motor vehicles. Of these, 
805 were automobiles and 1,416 were motor bicycles. Of the 805 
automobiles, 773 were passenger vehicles and 32 were freight wagons. 
Of the former, 30 were public vehicles (omnibuses, cabs, etc.), 336 
were used by business houses, professional men, and government em- 
ployees, and 407 were maintained as pleasure vehicles. They were 
clarified as follows: Eight horsepower and under, 475; from 8 to 
16 horsepower, 200; from 16 to 40 horsepower, 125; over 40 horse- 
power, 5. 

Of the 1,416 motor bicycles, 950 were in use for business, profes- 
sional, and official purposes and 463 as pleasure vehicles. Roads and 
highways throughout Germany are everywhere excellent. 



FRANCE. 

PARIS. 



A MACHINE TOOL MANUFACTORY ORGANIZED FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 

Consul-General F. H. Mason, of Paris, reports that the dominant 
note of economic policy in France, which inspires in a marked degree 
not only the fiscal administration, but the commercial and industrial 
development of the country, is a spirit of alert and enterprising self- 
defense, a determination to strengthen the barriers of protection at 
tho frontiers, fill out the vacant places in the industrial system, and 
make France as nearly as possible independent of imported manu- 
factures. The consul-general adds : 

A recent report from this consulate described briefly the efforts 
which have been made to produce in France the harvesting and other 
agricultural machinery and implements which b '^e hitherto been 

6490—07 2 
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imported so largely from the United States and Great Britain. The 
most recent manifestation of the same spirit has been the recent or- 
ganization at Paris of an industrial corporation, under the presidency 
of M. de Dion, with a capital of 6,000,000 francs ($1,158,000) , to 
undertake the manufacture of machine tools, especially of the type 
which are essential in the manufacture of automobiles. 

The original supremacy of French manufacturers, the perfection 
of their work in the construction of high-grade motor vehicles, is 
generally conceded. But within the past two or three years certain 
of the best makers in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and the 
United States have begun to compete seriously even in the best class 
of cars for touring and ordinary j^urposes. It becomes, therefore, 
evident that in order to maintain the competition and continue the 
present export of automobiles — which amounts in value, roughly, to 
100,000,000 friincs ($19,300,000) per annum— French manufacturers 
must economize at every point and keep their industry as closely as 
possible within their own control. 

Thus far the French automobile factories have been equipped to 
an important extent with machine tools imported from several 
countries, notably the United States and Germany. The official 
statistics do not classify separately machine tools used for automobile 
construction and for other purposes, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that most of the automobile lathes, gear cutters, boring, 
milling, and finishing machines used by the French motor car manu- 
facturers are of American or German origin. 

IMPORTATION OF MACHINE TOOLS. 

The French statistics show inij)ortations in 1J)05 of 12,174 nielric 
tons of machine tools, valued at 18,261,058 francs ($3,524,490), of 
which G,125 tons, or about half, came from Germany, 2,424 tons from 
the United States, 2,159 tons from Great Britain, and the remainder 
from Belgium and Switzerland. These, however, are custom-house 
figures — correct in respect to weight, but far below the fact in respect 
to values. A financial authority, Le Credit Mutuel, estimates the 
actual value, including duties, of imported machine tools put into 
the French automobile manufacture in 190G at 25,000,000 francs, or 
$4,825,000. 

To obviate this heavy drain upon the automobile industry, cheapen 
the cost of equipment, and keep the whole economy of that important 
branch of manufacture more completely wdthin French control are 
the purposes of the new enterprise. The incorporators and stock- 
holders include some of the best -known names in the French auto- 
mobile manufacture, and its capital had been fully subscribed before 
the scheme became publicly known. It will establish works for the 
construction of such machine tools as are not protected by patents. 
and presumably seek to acc|uire rights to manufacture under such 
patents, domestic and foreign, as cover devices which are deemed 
essential. This will create the most dangerous competition that the 
machine tool makers of America have ever been called to meet in 
France. The import duty on such machinery ranges from 17 to 70 
francs per 100 kilograms ($;i^.28 to $13.51 per 220 pounds) according 
to weight of machine, but the French tariff is a flexible enactment 
and can be mod 3d to meet any existing or future relation between 
home supply am ictual demand. 
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INCREASED USE OF MOTOR CARS. 

M. Faroux, a French statistician, estimates that about 550,000 
motor cars have been manufactured in the nine years since the experi- 
ments of self-propelled road vehicles first succeeded. These machines 
sold for more than a billion dollars. Until a year ago France, the 
pioneer, led the world in the production of the motor vehicle. Now 
the United States has taken the lead. According to M. Faroux, the 
United States built 60,000 automobiles in 1906 ; France, 55,000 ; Eng- 
land, 28,000; Germany, 22,000; Italy, 19,000, and Belgium, 12,000. 
In 1901 the United States built only 314 cars, and that same year 
France built 23,711. There are 20,212 a.utomobiles owned within 50 
miles of the New York city hall. 



HOLLAND. 

AMSTERDAM. 
CRITICISM OF AMERICAN SELLING METHODS. 

Consul Frank D. Hill furnishes the following practical pointers 

from Amsterdam on the automobile, bicycle, and motor-boat trade in 

Holland : 

The following statement, made to me by the president of the Neth- 
erlands Automobile Club, under whose auspices the largest and most 
successful exhibition (annual) ever held in the Netherlands, and which 
was visited by 30,000 persons, including the Prince Consort, has 
recently closed at Amsterdam, although relating to automobiles and 
cycles, is good enough to be stereotyped and phiced on the desk of 
every American business house dealing or contemplating opening rela- 
tions with Dutch firms, no matter in what line. The whole question 
of American export trade with Amsterdam is contained in that letter 
as in a nutshell : 

The trade in American bicycles in 1906 was of very sligbt importance. Due 
principally to the bad management of American makers, and also because 
American machines could not compete in price with tho products of English and 
German factories, American cycles have been driven entirely out of the Dutch 
market. With the exception of a very small quantity of cycles of a certain 
make, I do not know of any sales having been made. Manufacturers have not 
even sent new models to their old customers. 

The sale by letter or catalogue is productive of no result here. German and 
English makers send their representatives to the Netherlands and profit greatly 
thereby. Very little attention is given in America to the models that suit the 
Dutch market. Some few years ago I estimate that 10,000 American cycles 
were sold here annually, but that figure has been reduced to perhaps a couple of 
hundred. The trade in automobiles is almost nil. American models are not suited 
for European markets nor do they compete in price. Importers are overflowed 
with catalogues sent from America of houses whose names are barely known 
here. Naturally, nobody will order a motor car from a catalogue, nor will 
they make payment according to the American terms on arrival against 
delivery of shipping documents. Buyers will bo found in the Netherlands for 
the smaller macliines, such as are fitted for doctor's use (runabouts), but they 
must follow the Belgian and French models and must be sold at a price not 
higher than these. An American company sold me 15 motor cars, but they are 
of an old model and prices are not favorable, hence this factory can not sell 
any more machines here. At the late exposition at Amsterdam the only 
American factory represented was one manufacturing st(»am cars. American 
cars are not so favorably regarded here as those of French., Ci^wxj^sNx^, ^^^ 
Belgian construction. 
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The distance separating the Netherlands and America makes the speedy 
delivery of automobile parts very difficult, which is very disadvautageous to 
their sale. If American exporters desire to do business in the Netherlands 
they should first send a representative who shall post himself thoroughly as 
to the requirements of the local trade. 

MOTOR CARS FOR USE IN POSTAL SERVICE. 

An American firm making steam cars informs me that it has sold 
35 machines this year, 6 of these to the Netherlands Government for 
use in the postal service of the Dutch East Indies. Motor cars are 
used more and more here for commercial purposes. I have just 
seen, for the first time, a large delivery motor truck on the streets 
loaded with beer barrels of one of the large breweries. How little 
American motor cars are known here may be illustrated by the 
question asked me by a prominent physician at the late Amsterdam 
exhibition, if we made motor cars in the United States. I presume 
he thought the one lone steam landaulet there, sent over from Lon- 
don, was an English machine. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to the writer that Hol- 
landers make so little use of their remarkable facilities for boating. 
Agents here for motor boats made in the United States write me 
that notwithstanding their best efforts to introduce the sale of these 
boats their success has been very slight. For example, at the late 
exhibition of autos and motor boats they were not able to make a 
single sale. The prices are lower than their competitors', but it 
appears that in the Netherlands there is no demand for motor boats 
and the great public prefers motor cars. 



ITALY. 

MILAN. 
CONDITIONS IN PENINSULAR MARKET. 

Consul J.- E. Dunning, in the following report, calls attention to 
conditions in the Italian motor trade : 

The Italian market is excellently supplied with machines of its 
own make, of all grades, styles, and prices. There is no demand for 
a low-priced runabout, and there is nuich doubt at the consulate that 
such a demand can be readily created, on account of the great thrift 
of the Italian middle class. 

In Italy the $2,500 car is regarded as something not entirely prac- 
tical, excepting as a sort of toy. The Italian manufacturer long ago 
found out that the cost of a thoroughly built, full-equipped touring 
car must of necessity stand at a high level. The American makers 
who are raising their prices instead of lowering them will understand 
that point. 

NO FIELD FOR MIDDLE-PRICED MACHINE. 

There is practically no field for the middle-priced machine. If 
there were such a field the Italian manufacturers would meet it 
instantly with a car of moderate price, backed by the reputation 
and record not yet gained in Italy by xVmerican makers. 

Only one American house has made any progress in Italy, and that 

was done by a brilliant campaign of personal representation in the 

hnnds of experienced Italian agents, and by a car which happens to 

Aave a singularly Gne reputRtion for faithful work at a comparatively 
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low price. Objections must be overcome before any great number of 
American cars can enter the Italian market. There is but one ground 
on which such exportations can stand, and that is the ground of 
superior quality. AVhen the American maker can prove that he is 
making a better car than the Italians are making, he can sell all he 
can ship. Until then he might as well suspend tlie mailing of illus- 
trated catalogues and all arguments of lower price. It is not a 
question of comparative cost. Makers prepared to contest the field on 
this score may confidently go into the Milan show. The continental 
market would be keenly interested in everything like a novelty and 
particularly in a certain " rakish " type of runabout which has re- 
cently appeared in the United States and was exhibited at the New 
York show. American manufacturers must keep in mind the fact 
that bodies for Italian cars are made by regular coach builders under 
contract with the factory and that their work is among the finest in 
the world. At the Milan auto show of June, 1905, some of the 
American cars exhibited were inferior in coach-work finish, not to 
mention the lack of care which was apparent in their dusty parts. 
This same lack of care, plus inferior original finish, was noticeaole in 
certain American exhibits of motor boats at the Milan Exposition, 
which has recently closed. 

American makers of accessories, including lanterns, will find the 
market well ot;cupied. No catalogue or other indirect methods will be 
of value in introducing these lines. Actual demonstration on the 
spot is the one way to results. 

HIG^ PRICES MAINTAINED. 

The Milan factories, having tried the machinery of other countries, 
have gone to the United States for almost their entire outfit. They 
do not manufacture from the raw material, but buy the rough parte 
in the open markets of the world and ship to the Milan factory for 
finishing, rejecting all defective parte. In July, 1905, there were in 
Italy 51 factories, with a total capitalization or $15,000,000, engaged 
in tne making or the chassis alone and not including the carriage 
works, tire makers, etc. In January, 1906, there were 100 factories, 
with a capital of about $100,000,000. The average price of an Italian 
car has risen from $1,200 in 1900, when the industry was at its infant 
stage, to $2,800 in 1906, for the chassis alone.. The rapid development 
of the whole trade is evidenced by the estimate that in the last five 
years, ending with 190G, importations of cars, in number, increased 
503 per cent and the value of the importations 1,100 per cent, while 
Italian exports increased in number 7,600 per cent and in value 17,816 
per cent. 

The following table shows in detail the exportations and importa- 
tions of automobiles to and out of Italy for seven years : 

I Imports. I Exports. 

Year. 
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oJneluded vehicles of every (lesi»ripuoi\. \> YA\!Ym»\*i«\.. 
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Very probably the automobile industrjr in Italy will be among the 
first to be affected by changing conditions of living and of wage. 
The Government, with the intention of relieving the increasing ten- 
sion between low^ wage scale and rapidly enhancing cost of living, has 
caused the department of labor to go deeply into the question of day 
pay in sundry industries. It found that the wages paid work- 
men in automobile factories, per hour, are as follows: Mounting 
motors, 8 to 10 cents; mounting carriages, 6 to 8 cents; modelers, 10 
cents; adjusters, G to 7 cents; finishers, 7 to 8 cents; coppersmiths, 7 
to 8 cents; blacksmiths, 8 to 9 cents; electricians, 7 cents; and helpers, 
4 to G cents. Apprentices receive from 1 to 3 cents an hour. 

One of the most important Italian manufacturers has just organ- 
ized a company to make machines in Austria. The Italian company 
paid a dividend of 20 per cent in its second year of existence. The 
Italian import duty on cars is $40 up to 1,100 pounds weight; $80 up 
to 2,200 pounds, and $120 for all over the ton. 



FREIGHT AUTOMOBILES, 
ITALIAN EXPEIUMENT (;IVES EN('()l'UA(;iN(; PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

Consul Dunning also sends the following report of the trial trip 
of a HO-horsopower freight automobile carrying 5 tons from (xenoa 
to Milan : 

The automobile did good work from Genoa to Mignanego, which 
is about !);'{ miles, and over one of the nota-bly bad roads of Europe 
and generally full of traffic. The machine then did 4| miles in 
about two and one-half hours on an incline of 4| per cent. The 
total weight of the automobile was 18,054 pounds, of which 14,773 
was load and body, and the balance machinery. For this reason 
many experts thought the car would not be able to run on such a 
steep incline. The freight weighed 11,080 pounds, which included 
five persons, and the I)alance in bags of sugar. No trouble was had 
with shifting cargo. The brakes were tried under every condition, 
not only to slop the car, but to see if they were strong enough to hold 
it on strong inclines. I'he whole force of the motor was never 
required, and it was proved that the car could run 4| miles an hour 
on a grade of 8 per cent. 

Having passed over the " (iiovi '' Pass, the road is almost level for 
about 17:\ miles. Here the auto was allowed to go at full speed, and 
the result was that it covered 17 ;\ miles per hour. It must also be 
remembered that the wheels are of iron, with no rubber tires, and for 
this reason th(» run has been reckoned by the experts as particularly 
satisfactorv. 

PRACTICABILITY OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

It is held in Italy that rubber tires cause the greatest difficulty 
in freight autos, as they cost so much for purchase and repair that 
they can not be used with profit, while iron wheels can not be driven 
more than 10 miles per hour. Thus the 17^| miles referred to was 
a good record for the work recpiired. Experts have proved that these 
cars when in service will be able to run the distance of DO miles from 
Milan to Genoa in thirteen to fourteen hours, becau.-e :;n average of 
7^ miles an hour is calculated as possible and safe. The company 
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making the trial intends, at the beginning of the projected service, 
not to run a car every day, but plans for 250 trips per year. The 
present effort is to determine if it is worth while to start a service 
which will guarantee the expenses for these 250 trips. The pres- 
ent tariff from Milan to Genoa by railway, limited freight, which 
takes four days at least, is $1.25 per quintal of 220 pounds, which 
does not include the loading or unloadmg. The total cost of deliv- 
ering the goods in port of Genoa runs this sum up to about $1.35 
per quintal. As automobiles would take the goods in less time it is 
probable that these rates could safely be charged. Thus the car 
carrying 11.000 j)ounds of goods would take in $07.50 per trip. As 
to expenses, a freight auto of 80 horsej)ower, carrying 11,000 pounds, 
will cost about $ii,378. The car will carrv per trip at least 1()5 
pounds of benzine, and about 22 pounds of oil and fat, etc., for lubri- 
cating purposes. It must be remembered that the cars last only 
about two years, and for this reason there must be a very heavy 
charge for depreciation. Thus the costs have been stated by the 
company in this form: 



Price of the auto per trip $2. f>l 

Interest on the capital, 8.50 per 
cent, Including cost of garage, of- 
fices, etc . 50 

Two persons to guide, etc., auto li. 90 

Benzine, density 0.700, 165 pounds- 10. 81 

Lubricating oils, etc 1. 35 



Insurance against fire, 3 per cent 

on 11.412.50 $1.93 

Insurance for any other reason . 11 

Insurance for the two persons on car 

at rate of 30 per cent of their pay_ . 08 

Loading and unloading . 94 

Cieneral expenses for the machinery. 3. 80 



Rags, cotton waste, petroleum, etc_ . 10 , Emergencies 1. 72 

New front wheels every 6,210 miles- 3. 50 

New back wheels every 31,050 miles. . 15 Total 31. 77 

Keeping and repairing 1. 16 



TURIN. 
THE CITY FORCES AHEAD IN MANUFACTTRING. 

Consul A. H. Michelson, of Turin, reports that the great wave of 
industrial activity which has swept over Italy during the past five 
years, and of which the increase in the importations of coal and the 
somewhat feverish development of hydraulic power imply the impor- 
tance, is nowhere more directly set lorth than in the development of 
the automobile industry, concerning which he writes : 

Turin stands at the head of this movement, which began in Janu- 
ary, 1004, and on December 31, 1006, the companies manufacturing 
automobiles and their accessories in Italy numbered 111, with a nom- 
inal capital of $2,3r)4,()00 and a working capital of $38,000,000. Of 
the 37 of these 111 companies that are situated in Turin, 23 manu- 
facture automobiles, 8 manufacture automobile accessories, and 6 are 
engaged in automobile coach building. No less than 11 new com- 

Sanies for the manufacture of automobiles were founded in Turin 
uring 1006; those formed in 1005 being 0. The progress of the 
past year has thus placed Turin beyond all question first among the 
automobile-building cities of the world. 

The value of the automobiles built in Turin and exported to the 
United States during 1005 was $124,558, and during 1006, $255,718. 
During the same years the value of the automobiles exported from 
Italy to all countries was, respectively, $608,400 and $2,020,871. The 
United States thus took from Turin more than 20 yer ee,wt <:ii. ^^J^n^^ 
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automobiles exported to all countries by Italy in 1905, and more than 
12 per cent of those exported in 1906. 

The attention of Americans in a position to profit by the strides of 
this new Italian industry is drawn to their opportunities. If the 
most favorable moment for them to invade the Turin market with 
machine tools, bright bolts and nuts, speed and other indicators, pat- 
ented automobile parts, fine woods and fittings for coach building has 
not already passed, it is at least passing. 



ROME. 
BICYLE8 AND AUTOMOBILES OF TOURISTS. 

Consul-General H. de Castro, of Rome, reports the regulations of 

the Italian Government concerning bicycles and automobiles. . 

He writes that the exemption from tariff duties to those bringing in 
bicycles and automobiles is granted only to persons who do not reside 
in Italy, and then only when such persons deposit an amount equal to 
the duty, or are vouched for by foreign ana local cycling societies, 
registered at the custom-house. When so vouched for a card is given 
the party which secures freedom from further trouble, no deposit 
being required. In each case the deposit is paid back when the party 
leaves Italy with the machine. These cards are valid for three months, 
but may be extended for a like period. 



SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 
TOURING ADVICE AND THE RECENT AUTOMOBILE EXPOSITION. 

. Mr. Benjamin II. Ridgely, consul-general at Barcelona, frequently 
receives letters from Americans contemplating automobile tours 
abroad as to whether or not Spanish roads are satisfactory for motor- 
ing and asking him to outline the more interesting tours. These 
requests have become sp frequent that he deems it worth while to 
make this report on the i-:ubject : 

Spanish highways are less numerous and distinctly inferior to 
those of any other country of Europe. They are macadamized roads 
and generally as bad as those of the United States. Yet, by excep- 
tion, there are a few good roads, and there are two great highways 
which are excellent in spots and which may be traversed at certain 
seasons of the year with comfort and pleasure. Both of these con- 
nect Spain with France, but the first and more interesting of the two 
is onlv available l)etween Mav 1 and N()veml)er 1. This is the road 
from Bourg-Madame, France, to Puigcerda, Spain, and thence to 
Barcelona. For example, a motorist at Toulouse who wanted to go 
into Spain would have a fine average French road from Toulouse to 
Foix; thence to Ax-les-Termes, and from Ax-les-Termes by a very 
pi(!tnresque route and excellent road to Bourg-Madame, which is the 
last town on the French side. Puigcerda lies a mile away in Spain 
and is the official entrance to the countrv. Here the tourist would 
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have to deposit about 1,400 francs (gold value, and therefore $270) as 
duty on an ordinary 30 to 40 horsepower touring machine, which he 
would get back, minus a few francs for expenses, at any custom- 
house at which he might leave the country. The distance from 
Puigcerda to Barcelona bv the better and longer route is 165 kilo- 
meters (103^ miles). [A detailed description or this and other routes 
may be consulted at the Bureau of Manufactures.] There is nothing 
finer in all the range of automobiling than the view from the top of 
the mountain crossed just before reaching Barcelona, looking down 
on the great Spanish city and the Mediterranean, and it is well worth 
a visit. 

The other great highway into Spain is from Biarritz to San Se- 
bastian, thence to Bilbao, thence to Valladolid, thence to Madrid, a 
distance of 000 miles. 

Gasoline can be had at any of the big towns. It is called 
" bencina " or " esencia para automoviles ; " the price in Barcelona 
and Madrid is from 70 to 80 cents and in smaller towns from 80 cents 
to $1 per gallon. Pneumatic tires may be had at Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, or Madrid, but nowhere else in Spain are they kept in stock, 
except at San Sebastian, which is but 40 miles from the French 
frontier. There is one manufacturer of tires in Spain, and that is at 
Barcelona, and the tire, which is a fairly ^ood one, is about 40 per 
cent cheaper than the imported French article. 

There are excellent garages at Barcelona, as well as at Madrid and 
San Sebastian, and repairs can be satisfactorily made in any of those 
places. There are no road maps of any value, but in all likelihood a 
useful one will shortly be published by the automobile club of this 
city. A more or less use nil road map may also be obtained by 
addressing the Royal Automobile Club of Madrid. 

SUGGESTED TOURS. 

If I were asked to suggest an interesting and tolerably comfortable 
auto tour in Spain, I would say come from Ax-les-Termes via Bourg- 
Madame and Puigcerda to Barcelona. From Barcelona go to Tarra- 
gona, thence to Lerida and Saragossa and on to Madrid. If it were 
not aesired to go to Madrid, the tourist might go from Saragossa to 
Pamplona and thence to Bilbao, San Sebastian, and Biarritz. This 
trip should be taken between May 1 and the middle of October. 

The next most interesting trip would be from Biarritz to San 
Sebastian and Bilbao, thence to Valladolid and Madrid, though the 
road nearly all the way from Bilbao to the capital runs through a 
flat and uninteresting country. This last trip may be undertaken at 
almost anv season of the vear. 

The southern and southwestern part of Spain, comprising Anda- 
lusia and the province of Valencia, is almost impassable lor auto- 
mobiles, though more than one motor car has passed safely over the 
old diligence road from Madrid to Malaga via Granada, a distance 
of about 450 miles, through particularly enchanting scenery all the 
way from Granada to Malaga. I have done this part of the road in 
a landau behind a pair of mules, and would not hesitate to try it with 
a motor car with an ample stock of extra tires and plenty of extra 
parts in the event of accident. 

Motor cars have also gone from Madrid to Seville and Cadiz, but 
over very bad roads nearly all the way. In fact, a i^erson who did 
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styles in point of reliability and the limited amount CDf <??57 



Other favorable features are cheapness, lightness, mid ^' 
construction, ease in cleaning, ana the reduction to a_ i^:ij 
friction and consequently of wear and resultant repairs. 

PATTERNS AND PRICES OF SPEEDOMETERS. 

Consul Norton also makes the following report on the u.^^^j 
ometers on automobiles: 

The use of the automobile is spreading rapidly in (ier//; ,^ ^^ 
numerous manufacturers are now meetinij: the <2fro\vintr ,«,.^c: ^ 
Several of these manufacture speedometers among their an ^^^ ^^ 
accessories. French si>eedometers are largely in favor thus fii ,^.^ 
other favorite forms now sold in Germany are modeled ilosc .^'^ 
the principles of the standard French indicators. The liH)7 r//c 
sold at the following prices: Indicating 1 to 90 kilometers (1 k^^^^"^ 
ter=0.621 mile), $47.60; 1 to 125 kilometers, $59.50, and 1 to Ui^J^ 
meters, $71.40. Prices include flexible tube connection and attaclim 
to axle. This form weighs 1^ kilograms (ok pounds) and is made 
aluminum. The mechanism is comparatively simple. 

In Germany, as in all Continental European countries, the dials 
speedometers and c^^clometers are arranged to indicat(» kilometers. Trtt"" 
import duty on automobile accessories is not high — 1 mark per kilo- 
gram, or 10.8 cents per pound — and has practically no effect on the saJeT 
of an article worth $100 or more, with a weight of less than 4 j)ounds. 
German factories, however, turn out wares involving much handwork 
and a high degree of mechanical accuracy so cheaply that foreign com- 
petition becomes difficult. 

There are three automobile agencies at Chenmitz, all doing a fair 
amount of business, as the well-kept roads of Saxony are peculiarly 
inviting for rapid travel. [Names of the agencies may be obtained at 
the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



MANNHEIM. 
PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE DEMAND FOR LIGHT MACHINES. 

Consul H. W. Harris, of Mannheim, advises that the Deutsche 
Bergwerks Zeitung recently published an interesting review of the 
Grerman automobile industry, and especially recounting the progress 
made during the past six years, from which he compiles the fol- 
lowing : 

The review shows that the automobile, regarded for some years in 
Germany as a luxurv only for the nobility and the very rich, is rap- 
idly becoming popular and creating a demand for light vehicles of 
the runabout class. The many auto expositions which have been 
held, touring contests, and other events have greatly aided the indus- 
try as a whole. A more tolerant view on the part of legislators, the 
courts and police officials, and the public press has tended in the 
same direction. The value of the total product of the German 
automobile factories for the past five years is stated to have been 
as follows: In 1902, $2,613,000; 1903, $3,808,000; 1904, $9,520,000; 
1905, $16,600,000, and 1906, $23,800,000. 

The value of automobile imports into Germany in 1906 is stated 
to have been about $4,284,000, as against $5,236,000 of exports. A 
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; larger proportion of this f^jrei^n triiie his been with France than 
. j witTi any other --in«:Ie nati^.-n. F«.r lIi^t -ix years ThiI ti> l'.M)fi. inrlii- 
sive, the imports of auconnrbiles fr»:»ci Fnui'.'e Lnorea-?ed from ?-214,000 
to $2,618,0(X). and the expiirts of rna.:ri:nes trierett) during the same 
period rose from $11'.>J») to *'.'*.''J:j»j. Th»? tijcal automobile exports 
from Germany to all «:i5t:nnries have been fni-m year to year some- 
what larger than the total imports, the relative rate of increase being 
in favor of the export trade. It L- -tacei tliat the German auto- 
mobile industry, under like tariif ':oC'iit:':r>. will be able in the future 
to fairly compete with the same indu-^tiy in ijther ciDuntries. 



ASSAEERG. 

THE ICODERX Vy.HTCUE. EEiTr-MZyO P».<Pn-.\R. 

A number of recent in«|uiries in r^^r i to the use of automobiles 
and motor vehicles- in the German -^ijnsiilar district of Annaberg indi- 
cate to Consul George y. Itft that the I'-jll-j^izLz •official statistics will 
be of interest : 

Saxonv has 4,508-601 population and xmprj^is fi* per cent of the 
area ancf 74 per cent of the population of the Tierman Empire. Tjn 
Januarv 1 there were in ii>e in Sax- .riv :i,::'jl n.i^r,.r v^hic^le^. ()f the-e, 
805 were automobiles and 1.41^5 w^rre motivr hloyoles. Of the 805 
automobiles. 773 were passenser vehioles an-i Zii were freight wagons. 
Of the former. 30 wpn» pubTio ^--hi-^irr. ■ 'jmr.ihii.-*-. ••Jil'i^', Kfr. ). :W0 
were used bv business houses, profe^ri'onal men. and srovernment em- 
ployees, and 407 were maintameii as ple:i.ri:re v^^hicfes. They were 
classified as follows: Eight horsepower and lender. 47.'S: from 8 to 
16 horsepower. 200; from 16 to ¥) hor-^poT^r. Iii5: ov^r 40 horse- 
power, 5. 

Of the 1.416 motor bicvcles. 05O w.*re in i>e for hiiHrines?.;. profes- 
sional, and oflScial purposes and ^)') a.-. plea.-i;r«^ r-rhirlr^. KoMd.^i and 
highways throo^out Germany ar»* •^v^^rv^i.er^ ex.^ellenr. 



FRANCE. 

PARIS. 



A MACHINE TOOL XAXTTACTORY * RflAXIZED FOR •iFXP-r*Rr/rF/;TrO.V. 

Consul-General F. H. Mason, of Pnr.>, r«*nort.^. ^har, rhe Hominant. 

■ 

note of eccmomic policy in France. wh:r!h :r..-pir«*s. in j rrrArkfA fU-ffvcf-. 

not onlv the fiscal administration. !i»;r •:.!- f,r;. ...«-:• .a. i..*; ,..liitri:il 

development of the country, ia a :=pir!r. of \\^r^ ^rA '^r. rerpri In tr -'-if 

defense, a determinatioa to strengthen rhe -Mrrwr- ^f ppot^'r-tlon af. 

tha frontiers, fill oat the vacant places, in *he ir.ri .-rri.il ■ t'-i;., ;ind 

make France as nearly as po&sible :nr!»*r>errjer.r ,? .:.\ys*cf\ xhauw 

factures. The ooosnl-general addir : 

A recent report from this cnni-ul;u»^ :t-:-rr"..>-': or:*-!'! ^r.i- ^-iTori 
which have been made to produce in Fnr.'V- v..- .-.ar ■ ^ r.i^ .i:.'l otLr-r 
agricultural macfaincry and implen-:enr.- \, -..■:. • .,.';. ^r^'i I#-'ti 
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styles in point of reliability and the limited amount of <?/ 
Other favorable features are cheapness, lightness, a/Kl ,* 
construction, ease in cleaning, ana the reduction to s.^ j _ 
friction and consequently of wear and resultant repairs. 

PATTERNS AND PRICES OF SPEEDOMETERS. 

Consul Norton also makes the following report on the a ^r^-^ 
ometers on automobiles: ^^ 

The use of the automobile is spreading ra})idly in (jc^yy^ _~^^ 
numerous maimfacturers are now meeting the growing ^J 
Several of these manufacture speedometers among their at.^/^^ 
accessories. French speedometers are largely in favor thus far 
other favorite forms now sold in Germany arc modeled closcj 
the principles of the standard French indicators. The lUOT n ^^v^ 
sold at the following prices: Indicating 1 to 90 kilometers (1 Is^ 
ter=0.621 mile), $47.60; 1 to 125 kilometers, $59.50, and 1 to 1^.^^^ 
meters, $71.40. Prices include flexible tube connection and attaelij. ^ 
to axle. This form weighs \\ kilograms (3i^ pounds) and is niuc^^ 
aluminum. The mechanism is comparatively simple. 

In Germany, as in all Continental European countries, the diuls: 
speedometers and cyclometers are arranged to indicate kilometers. Xj 
import duty on automobile accessories is not high — 1 mark per kU 
gram, or 10.8 cents per pound — and has practically no effect on the sm _ 
of an article worth $100 or more, with a w^eight of less than 4 pounds. 
German factories, however, turn out wares involving nuuh handworl^ 
and a high degree of mechanical accuracy so cheaph' that foreign conu 
petition becomes difficult. 

There are three automobile agencies at Chemnitz, all doing a fair 
amount of business, as the well-kept roads of Saxony are peculiarly 
inviting for rapid tmvel. [Names of the agencies may be obtained at 
the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



MANNHEIM. 
PROGRESS IN MANUFACTURE — DEMAND FOR LIGHT MACHINES. 

Consul H. W. Harris, of Mannheim, advises that the Deutsche 
Bergwerks Zeitung recently published an interesting review of the 
Grerman automobile industry, and especially recounting the progress 
made during the past six years, from which he compiles the fol- 
lowing : 

The review show^s that the automobile, regarded for some years in 
Germany as a luxury only for the nobility and the very rich, is rap- 
idly becoming popular and creating a demand for light vehicles of 
the runabout class. The many auto expositions w4iich have been 
held, touring contests, and other events have greatly aided the indus- 
try as a whole. A more tolerant view on the part of legislators, the 
courts and police officials, and the public press has tended in the 
same direction. The value of the total product of the German 
automobile factories for the past five years is stated to have been 
as follows: In 1002, $2,613,000; 1903, $3,808,000; 1904, $9,520,000; 
1905, $10,600,000, and 1906, $23,800,000. 

The value of automobile imports into Germany in 1906 is stated 
to have been about $4,284,000, as against $5,236,000 of exports. A 
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I larger proportion of this foreign trade has been with France than 
I witn any other single nation. S^or the six years 1901 to lOOG, inclu- 
: sive, the imports of automobiles from France increased from $214,000 
to $2,618,000, and the exports of machines thereto during the same 

giriod rose from $119,000 to $952,000. The total automobile exports 
om Germany to all countries have been from year to year some- 
what larger than the total imports, the relative rate of increase being 
i! in favor of the export trade. It is stated that the German auto- 
ij mobile industry, under like tariff conditions, will be able in the future 
!• to fairly compete with the same industry in other countries. 



ANNABERG. 
THE MODERN VEHICLE BECOMING POPULAR. 

A number of recent inquiries in regard to the use of automobiles 
and motor vehicles in the German consular district of Annaberg indi- 
cate to Consul George N. Ifft that the following official statistics will 
be of interest : 

Saxony has 4,508,601 population and comprises 2^ per cent of the 
area and 7^ per cent of the population of the German Empire. On 
January 1 there were in use in Saxony 2,221 motor vehicles. Of these, 
805 were automobiles and 1,416 were motor bicycles. Of the 805 
automobiles, 773 were passenger vehicles and 32 were freight wagons. 
Of the former, 30 were public vehicles (omnibuses, cabs, etc.), 336 
were used bv business houses, professional men, and government em- 
ployees, and 407 were maintained as pleasure vehicles. They were 
classified as follows: Eight horsepower and under, 475; from 8 to 
16 horsepower, 200; from 16 to 40 horsepower, 125; over 40 horse- 
power, 5. 

Of the 1,416 motor bicycles, 950 were in use for business, profes- 
sional, and official purposes and 463 as pleasure vehicles. Roads and 
highways throughout Germany are everywhere excellent. 



FRANCE. 

PARIS. 



A MACHINE TOOL MANUTACTORY ORGANIZED FOR SELF-PROTECTION. 

Consul-Genera 1 F. H. Mason, of Paris, reports that the dominant 
note of economic policy in France, which inspires in a marked degree 
not onlv the fiscal administration, but tlie commercial and industrial 
development of the country, is a spirit of alert and enterprising self- 
defense, a determination to strengthen the barriers of protection at 
tha frontiers, fill out the vacant places in the industrial system, and 
make France as nearly as possible independent of imported manu- 
factures. The consul-general adds: 

A recent report from this consulate described briefly the efforts 
which have been made to produce in France the harvesting and other 
agricultural machinery and implements which b e hitherto been 
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imported so largely from the United States and Great Britain. The 
most recent manifestation of the same spirit has been the recent or- 
ganization at Paris of an industrial corporation, under the presidency 
of M. de Dion, with a capital of 0,000.000 francs ($1,158,000), to 
undertake the manufacture of machine tools, especially of the type 
which are essential in the manufacture of automobiles. 

The original supremacy of French manufacturers, the perfection 
of their work in the construction of high-grade motor vehicles, is 
generally conceded. But within the past two or three years certain 
of the hQst makers in Great Britain. Belgium, Germany, and the 
United States have begun to compete seriously even in the best class 
of cars for touring and ordinary ]^urposes. It becomes, therefore, 
evident that in order to maintain the competition and continue the 
present export of automobiles — which amounts in value, roughly, to 
100,000,000 francs ($19,»S00,000) per annum — French manufacturers 
must economize at every point and keep their industry as closely as 
possible within their own control. 

Thus far the French automobile factories have been equipped to 
an important extent with machine tools imported from several 
countries, notablv the United States and Germanv. The official 
statistics do not classify separately machine tools used for automobile 
construction and for other purposes, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that most of the automobile lathes, gear cutters, boring, 
milling, and finishing machines used by the French motor car manu- 
facturers are of American or German origin. 

IMPORTATION OF MACHINE TOOI^. 

The French statistics show importations in 1905 of 12,174 metric 
tons of machine tools, valued at 18.2r)l,f*)58 francs ($3,524,409), of 
which G,125 tons, or about half, came from Germany, 2,424 tons from 
the United States, 2,159 tons from Great Britain, and the remainder 
from Belgium and Switzerland. These, however, are custom-house 
figures — correct in respect to weight, but far below the fact in respect 
to values. A financial authority, Le Credit Mutuel, estimates the 
actual value, including duties, of imported machine tools put into 
the French automobile manufacture in 190G at 25,000,000 francs, or 
$4,825,000. 

To obviate this heavy drain upon the automobile industry, cheapen 
the cost of equipment, and keep the whole economy of that important 
branch of manufacture more completely within French control are 
the purposes of the new enterprise. The incorj)orators and stock- 
holders include some of the best-known names in the French auto- 
mobile manufacture, and its capital had been fully subscribed before 
the scheme became publicly known. It will establish works for the 
construction of such machine tools as are not protected by patents, 
and presumably seek to acquire rights to manufacture under such 
patents, domestic and foreign, as cover devices which are deemed 
essential. This will create the most dangerous competition that the 
machine tool makers of America have ever been called to meet in 
France. The import duty on such machinery ranges from 17 to 70 
francs per 100 kilograms ($;^.28 to $13.51 ])er 220 pounds) according 
to weight of machine, but the French tariff is a flexible enactment 
and can be mod h1 to ni'vt any existing or future relation between 
home supply am .ctual demand. 
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INCREASED USE OF MOTOR CARS. 

M. Faroux, a French statistician, estimates that about 550,000 
motor cars have been manufactured in the nine years since the experi- 
ments of self-propelled road vehicles first succeeded. These machines 
sold for more than a billion dollars. Until a year ago France, the 
pioneer, led the world in the production of the motor vehicle. Now 
the United States has taken the lead. According to M. Faroux, the 
United States built 60,000 automobiles in 1906; France, 55,000; Eng- 
land, 28,000; Germany, 22,000; Italy, 19,000, and Belgium, 12,000. 
In 1901 the United States built only 314 cars, and that same year 
France built 23,711. There are 20,212 a.utomobiles owned within 50 
miles of the New York city hall. 



HOLLAND. 

AMSTERDAM. 
CRITICISM OF AMERICAN SELLING METHODS. 

Consul Frank D. Hill furnishes the following practical pointers 

from Amsterdam on the automobile, bicycle, and motor-boat trade in 

Holland : 

The following statement, made to me by the president of the Neth- 
erlands Automobile Club, under whose auspices the largest and most 
successful exhibition (annual) ever held in the Netherlands, and which 
was visited bv 30,000 persons, including the Prince Consort, has 
recently closed at Amsterdam, although relating to automobiles and 
cycles, is good enough to be stereotyped and placed on the desk of 
every American business house dealing or contemplating opening rela- 
tions with Dutch firms, no matter in what line. The whole question 
of American export trade with Amsterdam is contained in that letter 
as in a nutshell : 

The trade in American bicycles in 190G was of very slight imiK)rtance. Due 
principally to the bad management of American makers, and also because 
American machines could not compete in price with the products of English and 
German factories, American cycles have been driven entirely out of the Dutch 
market. With tlie exception of a very small quantity of cycles of a certain 
make, I do not know of any sales having been made. Manufacturers have not 
even sent new models to their old customers. 

The sale l)y letter or catalogue Is productive of no result here. German and 
English makers send their representatives to the Netherlands and pro lit greatly 
thereby. Very little attention is given in America to tlie models that suit the 
Dutch market. Some few years ago I estimate that 10,000 American cycles 
were sold here annually, l)ut that figure has l)een re<luced to i)erhnps n coui)lo of 
hundred. The trade in automobiles Is almost nil. American models are not suited 
for European markets nor do they compete in price. Importers are overflowed 
with catalogues sent from America of houses wliose names are barely known 
here. Naturally, nobody will order a motor car from a catalogue, nor will 
they make payment according to the American terms on arrival against 
delivery of shipping documents. Buyers will be found in the Netherlands for 
the smaller machines, such as are fitted for doctor's use (runabouts), i)ut they 
must follow the Belgian and French models and must be sold at a price not 
higher than these. An American company sold me 15 motor cars, but they are 
of an old model and prices are not favorable, hence this factory can not sell 
any more machines here. At the late exposition at Amsterdam the only 
American factory represented was one nianul'ac-turing steam cars. Am<'rican 
cars are not so favorably regarded here as those of French, German, and 
Belgian construction. 
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The distance separating tlie Netherlands and America makes the speedy 
delivery of automobile parts very difficult, which is very disadvantageous to 
their sale. If American exiwrters desire to do business in the Netherlands 
they should first send a representative who shall post himself thoroughly an 
to the requirements of the local trade. 

MOTOR CARS FOR USE IN POSTAL SERVICE. 

An American firm making steam cars informs me that it has sold 
35 machines this year, 6 of these to the Netherlands Government for 
use in the postal service of the Dutch East Indies. Motor cars are 
used more and more here for commercial purposes. I have just 
seen, for the first time, a large delivery motor truck on the streets 
loaded with beer barrels of one of the large breweries. How little 
American motor cars are known here may be illustrated by the 
question asked me by a prominent physician at the late Amsterdam 
exhibition, if we made motor cars in the United States. I presume 
he thought the one lone steam landaulet there, sent over from Lon- 
don, was an English machine. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to the writer that Hol- 
landers make so little use of their remarkable facilities for boating. 
Agents here for motor boats made in the United States write me 
that notwithstanding their best efforts to introduce the sale of these 
boats their success has been very slight. For example, at the late 
exhibition of autos and motor boats they were not able to make a 
single sale. The prices are lower than their competitors', but it 
appears that in the Netherlands there is no demand for motor boats 
and the great public prefers motor cars. 



ITALY. 

MILAN. 
CONDITIONS IN PENINSULAR MARKET. 

Consul J.- E. Dunning, in the following rej)ort, calls attention to 
conditions in the Italian motor trade : 

The Italian market is excellently supplied with machines of its 
own make, of all grades, stylej^, and prices. There is no demand for 
a low-priced runabout, and there is much doubt at the consulate that 
such a demand can be readily created, on account of the great thrift 
of the Italian middle class. 

In Italy the $2,500 car is regarded as something not entirely prac- 
tical, excepting as a sort of toy. The Italian manufacturer long ago 
found out that the cost of a thoroughly built, full-equipped touring 
car must of necessity stand at a high level. The American makers 
who are raising their prices instead of lowering them will understand 
that point, 

NO FIELD FOR MIDDLE-PRICED MACHINE. 

There is practically no field for the middle-priced machine. If 
there were such a field the Italian manufacturers would meet it 
instantly with a car of moderate price, backed by the reputation 
and record not yet gained in Italy by American makers. 

Only one American house has made any progress in Italy, and that 

was done by a brilliant campaign of personal representation in the 

hands of experienced Italian agents, and by a car which happens to 

Aare a singularly fine reputation for faithful work at a comparatively 
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low price. Objections must be overcome before any great number of 
American cars can enter the Italian market. There is but one ground 
on "which such exportations can stand, and that is the ground of 
superior quality. When the American maker can prove that he is 
making a better car than the Italians are making, he can sell all he 
can ship. Until then he might as well suspend tlie mailing of illus- 
trated catalogues and all arguments of lower price. It is not a 
question of comparative cost. Makers prepared to contest the field on 
tnis score may confidently go into the Milan show. The continental 
market would be keenly interested in everything like a novelty and 
particularly in a certain " rakish " type of runabout which has re- 
cently appeared in the United States and was exhibited at the New 
York show. American manufacturers must keep in mind the fact 
that bodies for Italian cars are made by regular coach builders under 
contract with the factory and that their work is among the finest in 
the world. At the Milan auto show of June, 1905, some of the 
American cars exhibited were inferior in coach-work finish, not to 
mention the lack of care which was apparent in their dusty parts. 
This same lack of care, plus inferior original finish, was noticeaole in 
certain American exhibits of motor boats at the Milan Exposition, 
which has recently closed. 

American makers of accessories, including lanterns, will find the 
market well occupied. No catalogue or other indirect methods will be 
of value in introducing these lines. Actual demonstration on the 
spot is the one way to results. 

HIG^ PRICES MAINTAINED. 

The Milan factories, having tried the machinery of other countries, 
have gone to the United States for almost their entire outfit. They 
do not manufacture from the raw material, but buy the rough parte 
in the open markets of the world and ship to the Milan factory for 
finishing, rejecting all defective parts. In July, 1905, there were in 
Italy 51 factories, with a total capitalization or $15,000,000, engaged 
in tne making of the chassis alone and not including the carriage 
works, tire makers, etc. In January, 1906, there were 100 factories, 
with a capital of about $100,000,000. The average price of an Italian 
car has risen from $1,200 in 1900, when the industry was at its infant 
stage, to $2,800 in 1906, for the chassis alone.. The rapid development 
of the whole trade is evidenced by the estimate that in the last five 
years, ending with 1906, importations of cars, in number, increased 
503 per cent and the value of the importations 1,100 per cent, while 
Italian exports increased in number 7,600 per cent and in value 17,816 
per cent. 

The following table shows in detail the exportations and importa- 
tions of automobiles to and out of Italy for seven years : 
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Very probably the automobile industrjr in Italy will be among the 
first to be affected by changing conditions of living and of wage. 
The Government, with the intention of relieving the increasing ten- 
sion between low wage scale and rapidly enhancing cost of living, has 
caused tlie department of labor to go deeply into the question of day 
pay in sundry industries. It found that the wages paid work- 
men in automobile factories, per hour, are as follows: Mounting 
motors, 8 to 10 cents; mounting carriages, 6 to 8 cents; modelers, 10 
cents; adjusters, G to 7 cents; finishers, 7 to 8 cents; coppersmiths, 7 
to 8 cents; blacksmiths, 8 to 9 cents; electricians, 7 cents; and helpers, 
4 to G cents. Apprentices receive from 1 to 3 cents an hour. 

One of the most important Italian manufacturers has just organ- 
ized a company to make machines in Austria. The Italian company 
faid a dividend of 20 per cent in its second year of existence. The 
talian import duty on cars is $40 up to 1,100 pounds weight; $80 up 
to 2,200 pounds, and $120 for all over the ton. 



FREIGHT AUTOMOBILES. 
ITALIAN EXPERIMENT CilVES EN("()l^RA(;iN(} PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

Consul Dunning also sends the following report of the trial trip 
of a 30-h()rsepower freight automobile carrying 5 tons from Genoa 
to Milan: 

The automobile did good work from Genoa to Mignanego, which 
is about 9;^ miles, and over one of the nota-bly bad roads of Europe 
and generally full of traffic. The machine then did 4f miles m 
about two and one-half hours on an incline of 4J per cent. The 
total weight of the automobile was 18,G54 pounds, of which 14,773 
was load and body, and the balance machinery. For this reason 
many experts thought the car would not be able to run on such a 
steep incline. The freight weighed 11,G8G pounds, which included 
five persons, and the bahince in bags of sugar. No trouble was had 
with shifting cargo. The brakes were tried under every condition, 
not only to stop the car, but to see if they were strong enough to hold 
it on strong inclines. The whole force of the motor was never 
required, and it was proved that the car could run 4J miles an hour 
on a grade of 8 per cent. 

Having passed over the " Giovi " Pass, the road is almost level for 
about 17. ^ miles. Here the auto was alloAved to go at full speed, and 
the result was that it covered 17fi miles per hour. It nmst also be 
remembered that the wheels are of iron, with no rubber tires, and for 
this reason the run has been reckoned by the experts as particularly 
satisfactory. 

PRACTICABILITY OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

It is held in Italy that rubber tires cause the greatest difficulty 
in freight autos, as they cost so nuich for purchase iind repair that 
they can not be used with profit, while iron wheels can not be driven 
more than 10 miles per hour. Thus the 17;\ miles referred to was 
a good record for the work recjuired. Hxperts have proved that these 
cars when in service will be able to run the distance of DO miles from 
Milan to Genoa in thirteen to fourteen hours, l)ecau>e r.n average of 
7^ miles an hour is calculated as possible and safe. The company 
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making the trial intends, at the beginning of the projected service, 
not to run a car every day, but plans for 250 trips per year. The 
present effort is to determine if it is worth while to start a service 
which will guarantee the expenses for these 250 trips. The pres- 
ent tariff from Milan to Genoa by railway, limited freight, which 
takes four days at least, is $1.25 per quintal of 220 pounds, which 
does not include the loading or unloading. The total cost of deliv- 
ering the goods in port of Genoa runs fliis sum up to about $1.35 
per quintal. As automobiles would take the goods in less time it is 
probable that these rates could safely be charged. Thus the car 
carrying 11,000 pounds of goods would take in |()7.50 per trip. As 
to expenses, a freight auto of 30 hors(q)owor, carrying 11,000 pounds, 
will cost about $3,378. The car will carry per trip at least 1()5 
pounds of benzine, and about 22 pounds of oil and fat, etc., for lubri- 
cating purposes. It must be remembered that the cars last only 
about two years, and for this reason there must be a very heavy 
charge for depreciation. Thus the costs have been stated by the 
compan}' in this form: 



Price of the auto per trip |2. 51 

Interest od the capital, 3.50 per 
cent, includlDg cost of garage, of- 
fices, etc . 50 



Insurance against fire, 3 per cent 

on 11,412.50 $1.93 

Insurance for any other reason . 11 

Insurance for the two persons on car 



Two persons to f^uide, etc., auto 2.90 I at rate of 30 per cent of their pa"y_ .08 

Benzine, density 0.700, 165 pounds. 10.81 | Loading and unloading .94 

Lubricating oils, etc 1.35 | (reneral expenses for the machinery. 3.80 

Rags, cotton waste, petroleum, etc_ .10 Emergencies 1.72 

New front wheels every 0,210 miles. 3. 5(J | 

New back wheels every 31,050 miles. . 15 | Total 31. 77 

Keeping and repairing 1. 10 I 



TURIN. 
THE CITY FORGES AHEAD IN MANUFACTI'RING. 

Consul A. H. Michelson, of Turin, reports that the great wave of 
industrial activity which has swept over Italy during the past five 
years, and of which the increase in the importations of coal and the 
somewhat feverish development of hydraulic power imply the impor- 
tance, is nowhere more directly set I'orth than in the development of 
the automobile industry, concerning which he writes : 

Turin stands at the head of this movement, which began in Janu- 
ary, 11)04, and on December 31, 1900, the companies manufacturing 
automobiles and their acces.sories in Italy numbered 111, with a nom- 
inal capital of $2,354,000 and a working capital of $38,000,000. Of 
the 37 of these 111 companies that are situated in Turin, 23 manu- 
facture automobiles, 8 manufacture automobile accessories, and are 
engaged in automobile coach building. No less than 11 new com- 

Sanies for the manufacture of automobiles were founded in Turin 
uring 1906; those formed in 1905 being 9. The progress of the 
past year has thus placed Turin beyond all question first among the 
automobile-building cities of the world. 

The value of the automobiles built in Turin and exported to the 
United States during 1905 was $124,558, and during 1900, $255,718. 
During the same years the value of the automobiles exported from 
Italy to all countries was, respectively, $008,409 and $2,020,871. The 
United States thus took from Turin more than 20 ^ieu cewt q»1 '5^^^.^C^^ 
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automobiles exported to all countries by Italy in 1905, and more than 
12 per cent of those exported in 1906. 

The attention of Americans in a position to profit by the strides of 
this new Italian industry is drawn to their opportunities. If the 
most favorable moment tor them to invade the Turin market with 
machine tools, bright bolts and nuts, speed and other indicators, pat- 
ented automobile parts, fine woods and fittings for coach building has 
not already passed, it is at least passing. 



ROME. 
BICYLES AND AUTOMOBILES OF TOURISTS. 

Consul-General H. de Castro, of Rome, reports the regulations of 

the Italian Government concerning bicycles and automobiles. 

He writes that the exemption from tariff duties to those bringing in 
bicycles and automobiles is granted only to persons who do not reside 
in Italy, and then only when such persons deposit an amount equal to 
the duty, or are vouched for by foreign and local cycling societies, 
registered at the custom-house. When so vouched for a card is given 
the party which secures freedom from further trouble, no deposit 
being required. In each case the deposit is paid back when the party 
leaves Italy with the machine. These cards are valid for three months, 
but may be extended for a like period. 



SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 
TOURING ADVICE AND THE RECENT AUTOMOBILE EXPOSITION. 

. Mr. Benjamin H. Ridgely, consul-general at Barcelona, frequently 
receives letters from Americans contemplating automobile tours 
abroad as to whether or not Spanish roads are satisfactory for motor- 
ing and asking him to outline the more interesting tours. These 
requests have become sp frequent that he deems it worth while to 
make this report on the subject : 

Spanish highways are less numerous and distinctlv inferior to 
those of any other country of Europe. They are macadamized roads 
and generally as bad as those of the United States. Yet, by excep- 
tion, there are a few good roads, and there are two great highways 
which are excellent in spots and which may be traversed at certain 
seasons of the year with comfort and pleasure. Both of these con- 
nect Spain with France, but the first and more interesting of the two 
is only available between May 1 and Noveml)er 1. This is the road 
from Bourg-Madame, France, to Puigcerda, Spain, and thence to 
Barcelona. For example, a motorist at Toulouse who wanted to go 
into Spain would have a fine average French road from Toulouse to 
Foix; thence to Ax-les-Termes, and from Ax-les-Termes by a very 

[)icturesque route and excellent road to Bourg-Madame, which is the 
ast town on the French side. Puigcerda lies a mile away in Spain 
and is the oflBcial entrance to the country. Here the tourist would 
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have to deposit about 1,400 francs (gold value, and therefore $270) as 
duty on an ordinary 30 to 40 horsepower touring machine, which he 
would get back, minus a few francs for expenses, at any custom- 
house at which he might leave the country. The distance from 
Puigcerda to Barcelona by the better and longer route is 165 kilo- 
meters (103^ miles). [A detailed description of this and other routes 
may be consulted at the Bureau of Manufactures.] There is nothing 
finer in all the range of automobiling than the view from the top of 
the mountain crossed just before reaching Barcelona, looking down 
on the great Spanish city and the Mediterranean, and it is well worth 
a visit. 

The other great highway into Spain is from Biarritz to San Se- 
bastian, thence to Bilbao, thence to Valladolid, thence to Madrid, a 
distance of GOO miles. 

Gasoline can be had at any of the big towns. It is called 
" bencina " or " esencia para automoviles ; " the price in Barcelona 
and Madrid is from 70 to 80 cents and in smaller towns from 80 cents 
to $1 per gallon. Pneumatic tires may be had at Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, or Madrid, but nowhere else in Spain are they kept in stock, 
except at San Sebastian, which is but 40 miles from the French 
frontier. There is one manufacturer of tires in Spain, and that is at 
Barcelona, and the tire, which is a fairly ^ood one, is about 40 per 
cent cheaper than the imported French article. 

There are excellent garages at Barcelona, as well as at Madrid and 
San Sebastian, and repairs can be satisfactorily made in any of those 
places. There are no road maps of any value, but in all likelihood a 
useful one will shortly be published by the automobile club of this 
city. A more or less useful road map may also be obtained by 
addressing the Royal Automobile Club of Madrid. 

SUGGESTED TOURS. 

If I were asked to suggest an interesting and tolerably comfortable 
auto tour in Spain, I would say come from Ax-les-Termes via Bourg- 
Madame and Puigcerda to Barcelona. From Barcelona go to Tarra- 
gona, thence to Lerida and Saragossa and on to Madrid. If it were 
not desired to go to Madrid, the tourist might go from Saragossa to 
Pamplona and thence to Bilbao, San Sebastian, and Biarritz. This 
trip should be taken between May 1 and the middle of October. 

The next most interesting trip would be from Biarritz to San 
Sebastian and Bilbao, thence to Valladolid and Madrid, though the 
road nearly all the way from Bilbao to the capital runs through a 
flat and uninteresting country. This last trip may be undertaken at 
almost any season of the year. 

The southern and southwestern part of Spain, comprising Anda- 
lusia and the province of Valencia, is almost impassable for auto- 
mobiles, though more than one motor car has passed safely over the 
old diligence road from Madrid to Malaga via Granada, a distance 
of about 450 miles, through particularly enchanting scenery all the 
way from Granada to Malaga. I have done this part of the road in 
a landau behind a pair of mules, and would not hesitate to try it with 
a motor car with an ample stock of extra tires and plenty of extra 
parts in the event of accident. 

Motor cars have also gone from Madrid to Seville and Cadiz, but 
over very bad roads nearly all the way. lu faet.^ t^ ^^st'irs^w ^\v<ci ^v^ 
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this trip said he spent a good deal of his time off the road in open 
fields. It may be said that the hotels in all Spanish towns of any 
size are fairly good as to room, and the food is generally good and 
abundant, though oil is used almost exclusively for cooking. 

AlTTOMOmLE EXHTUrnON AND RESULTS. 

I made a special visit to the recent automobile exposition at Madrid 
for the purpose of studying it as to practical results. It was sur- 
prising to find so little that was either new or original at the exposi- 
tion. The two features that most imi)resscd me were the almost 
complete absence of the recently much-talked-about G-cylinder cars, 
and the unexpected and active representation of English automo- 
biles, a fact which would indicate that not only is England, here- 
tofore the largest foreign buyer of continental cars, now an aggres- 
sive applicant for continental trade, but, furthermore, that she is 
taking advantage of the recent loyal alliance to push her products in 
Spain. 

P^nglish cars were much in evidence in the streets of Madrid, and 
one of these having made a fa^t-sustained run from London to the 
Spanish capital, advertised that fact very actively all over the city. 
The car indeed was sent daily through the principal streets with 
printed placards all over it announcing its performance and soliciting 
orders. 

At the exposition itself there was, of course, a great preponderance 
of French cars, among which all the well-known makers were repre- 
sented. A well-known (lernmn car also made an excellent display. 
There were besides four dis))lays of Italian cars. Of Spanish makes 
there were two displays, the first being the well-knowui Hispano- 
Suizo and the second a new nuike stvled '' The Iberia." 

NO AMERICAN DISPLAY. 

In spite of the timely suggestion made by this consulate-general 
and duly published in the I)aily Consular and Trade Reports, no 
American automobile was exhibited, a fact which I frequently heard 
comments uj)on. 

As far as I could learn, the sales during the exposition were fair. 
There was one cheap-make French car which attracted attention. 
This was a 2-cyliii(lei- car of H to 10 horsepower that sold for about 
8,000 pesetas (about $1,400), with open body. The Italian cars were 
much admired, and several of them were sold during the exposition. 

The Ilispano-Suizo also sold several cars of 24 and 40 horsepower. 
It also sold a G-cylinder (iO-horsepower (the first the company has ever 
made) to the King himself. Upon the whole, it seems that the prac- 
tical results of the exposition were good, though some of the exhib- 
itors went away disaj)pointed. A similar exposition will be held 
next vear, when I would like to see some first-class American 2-cvlin- 
der buckboards exhibited, if those cars are as strong and good as the 
various advertisements claim for them. 

The bad roads and the high prices of gasoline and oil have kept 
the automobile industry in the background in Spain, and it is now 
ma kin "f considerable advances onlv in the larger cities, but recent Iv 
the increased number of automobiles, particularly at Madrid and 
Barcelona, is renuirkable. In the two cities there are probably 800 
cars, of which the large majority are French. Four-cylinder cars 
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are almost exclusively in vogue. A few Italian and American car 
are also in use in Spain. 

SPANISH CARS STYLE OF CARS WANTED. 

There are now three manufacturers of automobiles in Spain. One 
of these, the Hispano-Suizo, has taken high rank among the impor- 
tant manufacturers of European cars and is making a great deal 
of monev. The other two factories have onlv be^run this vear and 
are as yet quite insignificant. One of them does not even make its 
own motors, which are of a well-known French make, and are 
merely mounted here. 

It should also be said that the Ilispano-Suizo itself has its chassis 
made in (Germany. The motors are made in Spain, however, and 
principally with American machine tools. An extensive French 
manufacturer has equipped a hu'ge factory and is about to begin 
the manufacture of automobiles at Vitoria, in northern Spain. 

It is not worth while to show any 1-cy Under machine here, as there 
is a pronounced prejudice against them, and virtually no sale for them. 
This same prejudice even applies to 2-cylinder motors, and as a mat- 
ter of fact there is little demand in Spain for other than those of four 
cylinders. Manufacturers who can otter a good, robust, cheap machine 
of this character, of from IG to 20 horsepower, at prices ranging from 
$1,500 to $1,800, would proba))ly lind a prompt market in this country. 

A good 2-cylinder buckboard, provided tne motor did not vibrate 
too strongly, however, would sell in Spain, if it could be offered at a 
reasonable price. 



SWITZERLAND. 

LUCERNE. 
AMEmCAN AI TO TOl U CUEATES DEEP INTEREST. 

Mr. R. E. Mansfield, consul at Lucerne, finds that the American 
automobile tour through Europe has aroused umisual interest among 
European manufacturers and dealers in automobiles, concerning 
which he wrote just before the race took place: 

The tour, covering 3,000 miles, beginning at Havre and ending at 
Liverpool, will be limited to American-made cars. The start will 
be made about the middle of June, and there arc already over 100 
entries. .An interesting feature of the contest is the penalties that 
will be imposed against each car for certain alterations made during 
the trip, such as a change of frames, 300 points; re forging any part 
of same, 250; change of cylinders (per unit), 300, and so on. A pen- 
alty of from 10 to 50 points will also be imposed in case of unjustifi- 
able excess of speed. In case of a number of perfect scores at the 
conclusion of the tour, a series of tests will be held near Liverpool, 
where the tour will end, and the prizes will be awarded. 

Periodicals devoted to the automobile trade are sounding serious 
notes of alarm concerning what they are pleased to designate as " the 
American automobile invasion." It is not the tour alone that is 
causing the protest, but W'hat is regarded as the " presumption " of 
American manufacturers, who announce their intention of enter- 
ing into competition with continental cars iiv tl\Q; io^^\^\^^^« ^Wnrx^ 
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is a present and constantly increasing demand on the Continent for 
light and inexpensive motors, a type of car common to the American 
trade, but one that has up to the present been little exploited in 
Europe. 

In the construction of big, powerful, and expensive cars France 
has always maintained the supremacy ; but the increasing and almost 
universal interest in automobiling, especially in Europe, where good 
roads invite all classes to indulge in the pleasures of motoring, has 
created a demand for lighter and less expensive machines. This de- 
mand is practically ignored by the European, and especially the 
French manufacturers, and people who are anxious to enter the arena 
of the automobile world, to enjoy the delights of motoring at a 
nominal expense, are looking to America to supply the demand. 

The American manufacturers have arrived at a period when, by 
standardizing, they are in a position to turn out a machine better 
calculated to meet the requirements of the motorist, who uses a car 
for ordinary touring purposes and is content to travel at an ordinary 
speed, than are any of the European manufacturers, and at a lower 
price. If good, reliable, serviceable cars of from 12 to 16 horse- 
power, with touring body, hood, lamps, and tools, complete, can be 
placed on the European market at a cost of, say, from $1,200 to 
$1,800, according to style and finish, they will prove popular. It is 
a si^ificant fact, and one that argues well for the American auto- 
mobile, that many of the European factories, and especially the most 
modern plants, are equipped with American machinery and tools for 
the construction of motors. 

PREJUDICE TO BE OVERCOME. 

The prejudice against American automobiles which exists gener- 
ally throughout Europe has been created and is maintained largely 
. by the continental manufacturers. This prejudice, which will con- 
tinue as a factor in the trade for some time, can only be overcome or 
eliminated by a combined and systematic effort on the part of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. It would not, perhaps, prove profitable for a 
firm representing one make of machines to establish agencies at 
various central points throughout Europe, but a general automobile 
agency representing several American manufactories could establish 
branches on the Continent, where various types of machines could be 
kept on exhibition and where repairs and supplies for the motors 
represented might be kept in stock. 

JProvision for promptly supplying repairs and replacing parts for 
damaged or broken machines is an important factor in considering 
the automobile trade in Europe. In the event of accident or damage 
to an American car, if there is no place where the repairs can be 
promptly supplied, the result is much delay, annoyance, and expense 
to the owner, which serves to strengthen the claim of the local dealers 
and manufacturers that it is advisable to purchase a motor manu- 
factured on the Continent, where repairs can always be promptly 
secured. For this reason continental agencies for American machines 
and supplies should enter into the calculation in the plan to invade 
the European market for automobiles. 

SW^SS AUTOMOBILES — ^ZURICH EXHIBITION. 

There are in Switzerland many manufactories engaged in the pro- 
fhiction of automobiles, but there are no statistics available giving the 
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number or value of motors produced annually in the country. The 
majority of the Swiss cars are high grade and also high priced. 
They are constructed especially with the view to ascending steep 
grades, as the country generally is hilly and mountainous. The 
automobile industry in Switzerland, while comparatively new, is 
making rapid progress, several new manufactories having been es- 
tablished within the last year or two. Among other machines pro- 
duced in the country are various types of motor busses and wagons 
for transporting freight. 

A list of automobile manufacturers and agencies in Switzerland is 
forwarded for the information of those who may be interested. 
[Copy of list may be obtained from the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



DENMARK. 

COPENHAGEN. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXPOSITION TO BE HELD. 

Consul-General Ernest A. Man reports that an international auto- 
mobile exposition is to be held in the celebrated Tivoli Gardens in 
Copenhagen from September 28 until October 7, 1907, both days 
included, which will give American manufacturers an excellent op- 
portunity to exhibit their automobiles, motor boats, motors, etc., in 
the Danish market. Mr. Man continues: 

The exposition is to be held under the auspices of the Danish Auto- 
mobile Club and the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Agents. 
Crown Prince Christian has consented to act as protector, and Count 
Raben Levetzau, the Danish minister of foreign affairs, is to be the 
president of the exposition. 

Automobiles are becoming very popular in Denmark and motor 
boats are extensively used, particularly in the fishing industry, more 
so, it is said, than m any other country. Companies for operating 
motor cabs are also being formed and many large business houses 
are using or contemplating using motor vehicles for delivering 
goods. 

Customs duties will l)e collected upon exhibits, but will be refunded 
upon exportation of the same. There are direct lines of steamships 
from New York, Philadelphia, and Boston to Copenhagen, giving 
comparatively low freight rates. Application forms for floor space, 
etc., are forwarded [and may be obtained from the Bureau of Manu- 
factures]. The general conditions of the exposition are as follows: 

First, the exiwsitiou is to be held In the Tivoli Gardens from September 28 
until October 7, 1907, both days inclusive. The committee, however, reserve the 
right to prolong the time for two days. Second, all announcements, notices, cor- 
respondence, etc., should be addressed to the chairman of the committee, Herr 
L. Bendixen, Copenhagen, who, with the secretarj-, will reply to all communica- 
tions. Third, the committee will issue a catalogue of the various exhibits, a 
copy of which will be provided for each exhibitor; advertisements may be 
inserted in the catalogue. Fourth, the exhibits will comprise: (a) Motor car- 
riages for driving, sanitary, lifeboat, fire escape, and military use; (&) motors 
for the transportation of goods, onniibuses, automotrices, and automobiles for 
agricultural puri)ose8; (c) motor cycles and accessory side cars; (d) motor 
boats; (e) motors of all kinds (stationary and boat motora^ \ V\^ ^65^ >&«s^& 
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used in the proiliiction of the exhihits iiauied from a to c, inclusive, appur- 
tenances and equipments for automol)iles, motor cycles, motor l)«)ats, and tool 
engines; (g) clothing and other accoutorments ; (//) literature, drawings, photo- 
graphs, maps. etc. Fifth, the rental will l)e at the rate of 10 kroner ($2.(>8) 
per sciuare meter of floor sjiace for motor cars and motor cycles and the exhibits 
in sections d to //, inclusive. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

CARLSBAD. 
REGULATIONS FOR OPERATING MACHINES BY FOREIGNERS. 

Consul J. S. TAvells, of Carlsbad, furnishes the following report on 
the rules and regulations governing foreign automobilists in Austria: 

During 1900^ April to November, a large number of American 
automobilists visited this consular district, in which the well-known 
Austrian watering places of Carlsbad, Marienbad, and Franzensbad 
are situated, and as scarcely any owners of machines were acquainted 
with the regulations in force regarding foreign automobilists, great 
inconvenience was experienced by many Americans. They thought 
themselves justified in submitting their grievances to the authorities, 
hoping to get relief. As the number of Americans coming to this dis- 
trict is likely to be even greater during 1907, travelers using automo- 
biles should make themselves acquainted with the legal rules and reg- 
ulations now in force, because those who do not understand them may 
find themselves subjected to disagreeable positions and meet with 
many troubles and annoyances which could be avoided. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the rules and regulations in regard to auto- 
mobiles coming into Austria: 

For every automobile passing the frontier, no matter whether the automobile 
remains in the country or not, and without any reference to the machine being 
old or new, or for private use or business puri)oses, the full Custom-house duty 
levied must be paid in cash if the machine remains in the counti-y, or the 
amount is requested to be dei)osited if it is to be taken out of the country. It 
is very important that travelers should provide themselves with sufficient Aus- 
trian money before they enter the Empire. 

A duty must be paid or deposited for machines weighing 800 pounds, $15 per 
100 pounds; from 800 to 3,0()0 i)ounds, $12 per 100 iminds; from 3,600 to 6,400 
pounds, $10 per 150 pounds; and above 0,400 pounds, $0 per 150 pounds. When 
producing the receipt on leaving the Austrian Empire the money deiwsited will 
be returned to the owner. A machine brought into Bohemia may be used dur- 
ing fourteen days without restriction. After that time its use is only permitted 
if it has been subjected to a technical examination by a commission appointed by 
the chief court of administration at Prague. A tax of 120 crowns ($24.36) is 
required to be paid for this examination. Machines coming from certain coun- 
tries with wiiich the Austrian Government has made a si)ecial agreement, as for 
instance, Bavaria, Italy, or Saxony, can be used without an examination three 
months, but the authorities can forbid its use at any time if thought necessary 
for the public safety. 

All persons driving motor cars in Bohemia longer than eight days must 
undergo an examination at Prague or Reichenberg to obtain a license for 
which a tax of 50 crowns ($10.15) has to be paid. Drivers from Italy may 
drive three months without any examination or license. The speed of a car 
must never exceed miles an hour in towns and villages or 28 miles on the 
highroad; during a fog at crossings, curves, and in all places where special 
care should be exercised, the speed nuist not exceed 3^ miles. In inland towns 
and villages it is not permitted to drive with an open exhaust box. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

CAPE TOWN. 
GROWING DEMAND FOR AUTOS PRESENTS AN ATTRACTIVE FIELD. 

Special Agent Raymond F. Crist, writing from Cape Town, furnishes 
the following valuable information about the use of automolnles and 
other motor machines in South Africa: 

South Africa, and especially Johannesburg and the Witwatersrand, 
presents a most attractive field for the sale of automobiles and one 
which has engaged the close attention of motor-car manufacturers of 
Europe and England, with the result that large numbers of cars of 
all descriptions have been sold by the manufacturers of those countries. 
American makers apparently' have entirely overlooked this tine market, 
for inquiry fails to reveal the presence of a repres(»ntative of more 
than one American factor}' in the territory embraced by the British 
South African colonies. 

American manufacturers appear to be quite content with an inter- 
mittent and spasmodic forwarding to South Africa of beautifully 
gotten up catalogues. This method, while probably calling for no 

f^reat outlay on the part of an}- one concern, is nevertheless an abso- 
ute waste of printed matter, postage, and time. It can not be said to 
involve a waste of time on the part of present or prospective auto- 
mobile users of South Africa, for, from all indications and comments, 
it is perfectly safe to state that no one here pa3's any attention to them. 

AUTOMOBILES NECESSARY. 

Live, hustling representatives are here from English, German, 
French, and Italian automobile factories, whose efforts have been 
richl}' rewarded by large sales of their respective makes in this 
market, which probably differs in many important respects from 
any other market of the same size in the entire world. Automobiles 
in South Africa are not an article of luxury indulged in solely by 
those desiring a car for pleasure and recreation. They are as neces- 
sary to the business success of every man who has relations with the 
mining industiy as the subway is indispensable to the busiest New 
Yorker. This is readily proven from a slight view of the area over 
which the mining industry is si)read. The Witwatersrand Reef 
extends in a more or less unbroken line for upward of 70 miles 
east and west, with Johannesl)urg approximating its center. Many 
important mines are located over 50 miles from that city. It is a 
daily occurrence for a mining engineer or some officer of any of the 
large importing houses to be obliged to visit a mine 40 or 50 miles or 
even farther, and involving a run of upward of 100 or 150 miles, 
which can only be accomplished by means of a motor car. Railway 
and electric car facilities, while sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
ordinary interurban travel around Johannesburg, are inelastic and 
incapable of affording means of transportation to the many places 
which daily deujand the presence of those engaged ifi the management 
of the large affairs of the mines. Hv njeans of the automobile only 
can those points be reached. Carriages or other horsepower vehicles 
are unable to give the satisfaction either in point of time or endurance 
obtained by the use of the automobile. In f act> so ^v^-aXi ^ l^^RX^^^t \^ 
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time in supplying machinery ''parts" and "spares" that in cases of 
emergencies automobiles are often called into use in their delivery. 

KIND OF VEHICLES NEEDED. 

The kind of automobile in use varies considerably, according to the 
individual fancy, which is the result in great measure of the automo- 
bile experience of friends of the prospective purchaser and also to 
the ability of the salesman to present the merits of his particular 
make. There are, however, certain basic principles or features dic- 
tated by the nature of the work which the car is called upon to per- 
form — the physical condition of the roads over which it may have to 
travel and certain climatic conditions. 

For a car destined to city running a runabout will undoubtedly 
prove satisfactory. But these are invariably of heavier construction 
than usually required in America, where smoother roads prevail. The 
average car in use along the "Reef" is selected for its ability to with- 
stand the hard knocks of roughest roads, climb steep gi*adients, and to 
cover a maximum mileage per gallon of petrol or gasoline. Gi'adients 
of 1 in 30 are to be met frequently in railway travel, while 1 in 14 is 
not uncommon for the ordinary country road. It is evident, therefore, 
that motors with a high hill-climbing efficiency are demanded. From 
15 miles upward per gallon of petrol are now required of new cars, 
although from 12 to 15 miles is said to be the maximum of some now 
in use. 

The horsepower of motors mnges from 6 up to 26-30 horsepower, 
according to the idea of the individual, but great speed is not a decid- 
ing factor, and, in fact, high-speed cars, except on exceedingly rare 
occasions, are obliged to run on one-fourth or one-half their capacity 
by reason of the roughness of the roads. Steam cars are not to be 
found on the Rand to any extent, as they have been found to consume 
a greater amount of petrol to steam a given distance than direct, ex- 
plosion gasoline or petrol. 

TWO KINDS POPULAH. 

Both chain-drive and direct shaft-drive cars are popular. In chain 
drive the center drive chain is impossible on account of the great 
quantity of obstructions found, only side driv^e chains being sui^ble. , 
With many, however, the direct shaft drive is preferred on account of 
the great amount of sand to be found in all parts of South Africa, 
which cuts 'chains so rapidly as to reduce greatly their life, and is 
accountable for a large number of breakages. A high clearance is 
absolutely imperative in all cars. A clearance of at least 11 or 12 
inches is demanded, and anything greater without inducing top-heavi- 
ness is a desirable feature. An increased clearance is obtained by 
using wheels of great diameters. Giving continental dimensions, many 
wheels measure 920 by 120 millimeters, giving a 14-inch clearance; 
others 875 by 120 millimeters and 880 by 120 millimeters. 

Four forward speed gears and one reverse jgear are regarded as the 
essential of the best motor car along the Reel. With only three for- 
ward gears it has repeatedly been found that the usual lowest forward 
gear is too fast to produce sufficient power to plow through the heavy 
sandy stretches so often found on South African roads, necessitating a 
frequent resort to the reversing gear and backing the car through such 
portions of the road. This practice is very damaging to the car. 
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As the climate of South Africa is exceedingly dry, with the excep- 
tion of the narrow coast belt, and the rays of the subtropical sun are 
quite direct, the effect upon all wooden construction is at once evident 
in motors after a few months service. All veneering, boxwork, and 
fittings of wooden construction are dried up, warped, and twisted out 
of shape. To meet this action of the climate all cars now sold have 
these parts finished in aluminum. Because of the heat of this latitude 
the air-cooled engines are valueless. According to past experience 
only water cooling has proved Satisfactory. With regard to tires, 
the heaviest and best quality only are satisfactory. 

The roads immediately surrounding Johannesburg, Kimberley, or 
any of the centers in the mining area, and in fact throughout South 
Africa, are only fairly well maintained at best, while within a very 
short distance they become mere tracks worn in the velt, and in other 
places completely disappear. They consist of two ruts of varying 
depths and roughness, flanking two paths worn by the hoofs of oxen 
or horses, while the center is plainly marked by a ridge of from 4 
to 8 inches of rough earth ana bowlders, at times surmounted by a 
growth of rank vegetation. In man}'^ instances the tmckless waste 
presents a far more attractive alternative than the roadway, in spite of 
the irregularly recurrent ant heaps, bowlders, and gullies. This coun- 
try is essentially mountainous, or at best one of steep hills and heavy 
gradients, the roads not yet boasting of bridges, fills, or cuts. 

INCREASING NUMBER OF MOTORS IN USE. 

The register of automobiles in Johannesburg recently shows a total 
of 768 cars for this year, and five years ago an automobile was a 
rarity. Upward of 200 are reported by dealers to be in use in Cape 
Town. The prices of automobiles range from £350 upward, aver- 
aging about J6400. At a conservative estimate by those qualified 
to speak, there are in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles in constant daily use in Johannesburg alone, while in the 
entire length of the Reef at least twice that value will be found. 
From information obtained of various users the life of an automobile 
in this part of the world has been from two and a half to five years. 
New recruits are d^ily entering the ranks of motor car owners, and a 
continued sale may be confidently predicted both in supplying the 
places of the worn-out cars and in filling the wants of new purchasers. 

American manufacturers should avail themselves of this exception- 
ally rich field for the sale of motor cars by sending out salesmen to 
directly represent their machines who are competent to set forth 
the merits and features of their makes. They must be prepared to 
meet active competitors already in the field from every auto-produc- 
ing countr}^ whose cars have reputations for meeting the difficulties 
of South Africa motoring. 

A large field is also offered for motor cycles. Most of those now 
seen are of British and German makes, the latter probably predomi- 
nating. These machines have a mileage efficiency of from 20 to 25 
miles and are much in use. They range in prices around £40 to £50. 

While the VVitwatersrand is the most profitable field in South Africa 
for these motor vehicles, still throughout the different colonies, in the 
chief cities, there is a great interest taken in them and sales are con- 
stantly being made. In Durban and Cape Town automobile ^vA\xv<^\ss^- 
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cycle clubs have regular runs, and motor enthusiasts are to be found 
everywhere. 

British South Africa imported £172,569 ($836,685) worth of motor 
vehicles during the year ended June 30, 1906. 



MARKET CONDITIONS. 
GOOD AMERICAN CARS SHOULD SUPPLANT CHEAP ONES. 

The following letter has been received in reply to questions asked 
by Consul-General J. G. Lay from a gentleman residing in Cape 
Town who has a very extended experience and knowledge of motor 
cars in South Africa. This letter, Mr. Lay thinks, should be of inter- 
est to American automobile manufacturers: 

Three or four years ago there were more American cars in South Africa than 
any other liind. They were not the best type of American cars, being prin- 
cipally *' runabouts," which were unsuited to the rough roads ; consequently 
they did not last, and American cars got a bad name. It is only fair to state 
that the cars imported were of the cheap class and were not fair specimens of 
American motor manufacture, and I do not think that any really good American 
car is at present in use in this country, tliough one would have thought that 
with notoriously bad roads in the States American cars would be more suited 
to South Africa than any other. As far as I can at present see, there is 
nobody attempting to push the trade, and yet I believe trade is to be done, 
though, owing to the depressed times, not to a very large extent at present; 
but obviously it is the best car for the money that will sell, and owing to the 
enormous standardizing in America I believe manufacturers in that country 
could really put an e<iually good car on the market at a lower price than 
English or French makers, though you must remember that there is a 3 per 
cent preferential tariff in favor of English cars, the customs being 15 per cent 
on foreign cai-s, with li per cent rebate on English, which, considering cars can 
not be manufactured in this country, is a most ridiculous charge. 

It is difficult to tell you the cost of running a car per mile, as they vary so 
much ; but if a man drives a car himself of, say, from 10 to 15 horsepower, 
which is quite sufficient in this country wliere the roads will not allow of high 
speed, and allowing that it runs 5,000 miles a year, I think £100 ($486.65) per 
annum is a fair estimate, this including the cost of tires, which is by far the 
largest item. I think it is more expensive to run cars in Johannesburg than here, 
because the roads are worse, and generally it is more expensive in South Africa 
than in any European country because of the enormous tire cost, owing to the 
rougli surface of the roads. 

At present there are about 1,000 cars in South Africa. There is no reason 
why the number should not be doubled if any energetic man pushed the business 
and gave reasonable terms, and I think that among doctors and commercial trav- 
elers customers would be found. In time I think the farmer might be induced 
to use motor wagons, especially in districts where water is scarce, but it will 
take some time to educate the farmers up to anything so modern. 

[Mr. Lay also forwards a copy of the Handbook of the Automobile 
Club of South Africa, of which Mr. J. M. P. Muirhead, P. O. Box 
llGl, Cape Town, is the honorary secretary. This book gives chrono- 
logical landmarks, road maxims, roadside troubles, first aid in acci- 
dents, night signals, patrol depots, and table of distances, and is on 
file for public reference at the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



PORT ELIZABETH. 
MOTOR VEIIICLKS I Si:i) MAINLY FOR HI SINESS. 

Consul li. B. Moshcr, writing from Port Elizabeth, furnishes the 

following information concerning motors: 

I'hcre are no motor boats used in this South African port. Nearly 
//// t/ic physiciiins use automobiles, and there are a number of motor 
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cycles in use, but the sale of the latter is practically at a standstill, 
due to the commercial depression, the dissatisfaction of users, the 
bad roads, and the fact that there are few places of interest in the 
neighborhood. 

Most of the motor vehicles that are entered at Port Elizabeth now 
are for the up-country trade, and practically all those sold are pur- 
chased through a New York firm, which has an active representative 
here. Many of the American automobiles imported are of the cheap- 
est sort, which are constantly in need of repairs. An English 6-horse- 
?ower, two-seated car, with interchangeable parts, is laid down in 
^ort Elizabeth for £95 ($462.32). The imports of motor vehicles of 
all kinds into Port Elizabeth during the year 1906 amounted to 
$58,536. 



LIBERIA. 

MONROVIA. 
MOTOR-ROAD EXTENSION TO RUBBER FIELDS. 

Consul-General Ernest Lyon, of Monrovia, sends the following 

report on the construction of motor roads in Liberia : 

The Liberia Development Company is now engaged, as one of the 
chief features of its contract, in making a 35-mile motor road from 
White Plains, at the head of the navigable point of the St. Paul 
River. There are as yet but two cars on the road, the smaller of 
which is fitted with rubber tires and will comfortably seat 8 pas- 
sengers, and makes from 10 to 20 miles an hour with trailer. The 
larger has a seating capacity for 16 persons, making a speed of from 
6 to 10 miles an hour with 3 tons of produce in the truck. The com- 
pany intends building a pier at the riverside at White Plains. Their 
intention is to extend the road and reach Doobles Island, via Kaka 
town, an important rubber center. 



EGYPT. 

CAIRO. 
MOTOR CARS BECOMING COMMON — TOURIST MOTORING. 

Consul-General L. M. Iddings, of Cairo, transmits the following 
report on motor cars in Eg^^pt: 

The number of automobiles in Egypt this winter has greatly 
increased over those of last year. Machines registi^red in Cairo 
now number 204; last season, 75; in Alexandria, 127, as compared 
with 120 last scarson. In Cairo one or two new garages have been 
built. Most of the ears owned by residents are French, but the 
tourists have brought in all kinds. The opinion of everybody is in 
favor of cheap cars which have a closed-in top and are of small horse- 
power. There are no hills to climb. Roads for police service in the 
Eastern Desert are in construction by the mining dc^partment of the 
ministry of finance and considerable progress has bec^n made. 

The road from Edfou to Beza has been completed and consists of 
an excellent track 90 miles long. From Re/.^^. \^l V^ \>^'eo\^ '^^ '^'^ 
south and north. The southern line \\\V\ ^o \)a:\!o\x^N^^^xsi^'c^^'^'^^^^ 
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while the northern branch will join the Keneh-Cosseir road from the 
Nile Valley to the Red Sea. Keneh is another base for a road north- 
ward. This road is now building along the old Roman way, which 
was constructed in order to bring the porphyry from the Red Sea 
coast to the Nile, where it was floated down the river to be sent to 
Rome. This road, as at present planned, is to end at Ghattar, which 
is 90 miles from Keneh and half way to Gebel Zeit. 

The Edfou-Beza road has been largely used for motoring and the 
new typo of motors, which have been built for the use of the depart- 
ment of mines, has been found satisfactory. Motors are a far less 
costly and diflicult means of conveyance than camels. The longest 
day's run in the Eastern Desert was made last midsummer, when 148 
miles were traversed. During the last trip of the mining department's 
tricar 243 miles were accomplished in four days, which were spent in 
the ordinary work of inspecting roads and mines. 

MOTORING IN THE DESERT. 

The following details of the work accomplished b}^ two tricars and 
the motor cycle during their journeys in the Eastern Desert are of 
interest as showing with what economy motoring is practicable in the 
desert : 

Tricar No, i, 6 horsepower, — Total mileage covered, 2,280; average 
miles per gallon petroleum, 25; average lubricant per 100 miles, pints, 
1.6; total cost per mile, including repairs, maintenance, spare parts 
renewed (but not including depreciation), niilliemes, 22.87. 

Tricar No, ^, 9 horsepo^vei\ — Total mileage, 1,051; average miles 
per gallon petroleum, 25.8; average lubricant per 100 miles, pints, 2.4; 
totalcost per mile repair, maintenance, spare part renewals, allowing 
for depreciation in tires, milliemes, 13.34. (MiUiemes 8.34, not allow- 
ing for depreciation.) 

Motc/r bicycle. — Total mileage, 1,462; average miles per gallon petro- 
leum, 63.8; average lubricant per 100 miles, pint, 0.35; total cost per 
mile, milliemes 22.2. 

Ordinary pneumatic tires protected by suitable leather and iron 
studded bands are used. It has been found that the 3- wheeled motor 
cars are far more suitable for desert traveling than the motor cycles, 
as the latter cause a great deal of strain to the rider. Water is not 
necessary for motoring, except at intervals of 50 miles. 

The Port Said Motor Car Company started its service recently, the 
run being to the Arab village. The cars can do the journey in less 
than half the time taken by tne trams. They accommodate 25 passen- 
gers each. 



CHINA. 

TSINGTAU. 
KIACHOW DISTRICT FURNISHES A FAVORABLE MARKET. 

Consul Wilbur T. Gracey, writing from Tsingtau, states that 
there appears to be an excellent opportunity for the introduction of 
automobiles into the colony of Kiachow, his report reading: 

There are at present only one Amei;ican and two German machines 

in this city, but there is no reason why automobiles could not be used 

Aere to a large exteni. The roads throughout the colony are excel- 
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lent, being made through solid rock in many places, and all well 
macadamized. They run for a distance of 30 or 40 miles into the 
surrounding country, and with the gradual slope of the hills, about 
15 to 20®, would be excellent for automobiles. 

I believe that a cheap grade of automobiles could be introduced here 
for general use. They must be made to compete with the carriages 
which are now in use. Ponies can be purchased here for about ^0 
to $50 each, are used in pairs, and can be kept at about $7 per month 
for feed and $7 for a hostler. Carriages are either open Victorias, 
closed broughams, or dog carts, and cost, respectively, about $350, 
$400, and $100. Small automobiles which are good hill climbers 
might be introduced if they could be supplied at a low price. Gaso- 
line can be purchased at about 10 cents per gallon, and arrange- 
ments could be made for a lower price if there was a call for larger 
quantities. 

The best way to introduce automobiles would be to ship a small 
number to some local firm to be sold on commission. It would be 
difficult to introduce machines here through catalogues. If the 
automobile manufacturers in the United States will forward copies 
of their catalogues to this consulate this office will retain one copy 
and pass the others to parties who may be interested. In quoting 
prices the machine should be given complete, with lamps and an 
necessary adjuncts. Some of the German firms quote their goods 
not only complete in every detail, but including extra parts whidi are 
liable to wear quickly, such as tires, etc. It must be remembered 
that American machines must compete with low-priced German goods. 
There are a good number of motor cycles in use in this city, and there 
would undoubtedly be a good sale "for cheap machines of this kind. 
In both automobiles and motor cycles one of the most important 
points to be considered is that the purchaser is three months distant 
from the United States, and in the event of the breaking of any part 
of his machine it will be laid up for several months before he can 
secure new parts. Simplicity of construction is therefore important. 
Some local dealer should be well supplied with extra parts. 



INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 



AN ANCIENT VEHICLE IX) BE SUPPLANTED. 

Consul-General \V. IT. Michael, of Calcutta, writes that much inter- 
est is being taken in the attempt to substitute the motor car for the 
"' tonga " between Rawalpindi and Murree in the hills and other 
places where the tonga, or two-wheeled vehicle hauled by ponies, has 
long been in use in India. lie furnishes the following particulars: 

The ponies are pushed ahead at a gallop and changed at relays 
about iS miles apart. The only reason why the motor has not driven 
out the tonga everywhere in India is that it has not been introduced 
in the right way. Those who have accomplished the trip from Pindi 
to Murree without delay or accident uphold the motor as preferable 
to the tonga. On dusty roads the motor has the advaivtvs^s^ ^^ 
leaving the dust behind, which is certaiwl^ \\\*\\^ i's\NViY,\5^^ s^*^^^ ^^^^ 
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times on Indian roads when suffocation almost results from a day's 
trip in a tonga. It is believed by many who have closely observed 
the introduction of motors into India that they will overcome all 
the difficulties of dusty and wet roads and that they will replace the 
tonga. One great advantage of the former over the latter is that 
there is no waste of time in changing ponies, which amounts to con- 
siderable in a day, and often under the most uncomfortable circum- 
stances on account of heat. One person remarked that " as soon as 
chauffeurs learn how to handle machines, and when a sufficient num- 
lier of machines to meet the demands of passenger traffic are at hand, 
with a proper reserve of motors so distributed as to replace cars which 
go wrong or get out of gear, then the days of the tonga are doomed." 
There is a growing field in India for motor cars, and it seems to 
have attracted the attention of German and French manufacturers 
more than it has American manufacturers. This is probably due to 
the fact that the last named have had all they could do to supply 
the home demand and to fill orders from outside points not so far 
away. It might be well, how^ever, for American manufacturers to 
pay some attention to India, with a view to being prepared to take 
their share of the trade later on, when they shall need all the terri- 
tory they can get. 

HIGH-PRICED CARS IN GREAT DEMAND ANNITAL EXHIBIT. 

Consul-General Michael, in writing from Calcutta about the open- 
ing of the annual Indian Exposition, in January last, for the display 
of various modern mechanisms, says that Indian princes are buy- 
ing high-priced French and Italian motor cars without knowing any- 
thing about the high-grade automobiles made in America, but that this 
will not last long, for Americans are too wide-awake for that. Mr. 
Michael reports : 

I called attention several months ago in a report to the annual 
Indian Exposition that opened here about the 1st of January, and 
suggested that American manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
small machinery, vehicles, automobiles and bicycles, and improved 
domestic apparatus having representatives in India take the necessary 
steps to have their manuiactures represented at the exposition. So 
far as I have been able to learn but few American products were 
seen at the exposition. There was one, possibly two, American auto- 
mobile exhibited, whereas there ought to have been at least a dozen. 
The United Colonies and the Continent were well represented in 
respect to automobiles and motor vehicles of many kinds, but the 
United States was conspicuous at the exposition by her absence. 

There is a keen interest throughout India in all kinds of motor 
vehicles and this interest is growing mpidly. Last year the importa- 
tions of all kinds of motor vehicles into India amounted to $1,666,666, 
and dealers in Calcutta look for a large increase during the year 1906-7. 
American manufacturers should have their share of this trade and the 
Indian Exposition referred to offered a good chance to make an exhibit 
that would count in dollars and cents. 

IDEAf. COUNTRY FOR AUTOMOBITJNO. 

Speaking of automobiles, it will not be out of place to sneak of them 
in a general way as the v^ehicle for this country, and India has not 
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been backward in finding out this fact. Every tourist comments 
enthusiastically on the splendid roads for motor traveling in India, 
roads that form a network over the face of the country. Well-kept 
roads of easy gradients are found everywhere, and nowhere is found 
any disagreeable nmnicipal restrictions that worry the motor tourist 
in so many countries. In Bengal and other parts of India, where the 
climate is very trying on horses and persons, the motor is found to be 
just the thing, not only for quick transportation but for comfort. 
The headway breeze made by the motor car affords relief to the trav- 
eler from the heat, and there is not that exhaustion felt that comes 
from horse or "^garr}'^" riding. 

The motorists of Serinagur are taking a lively interest in long- 
distance touring. Four extended their run up to Jhelum Valley 
road, under special permission, and entered Kashmir. They created 
a good deal or interest and some excitement on the way. One of the 
?ars, a 40-horsepower, was sold to the private secretary of the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir for $6,665. Rajah Sir Amar Singh is negotiating 
for a larger car. 

It would seem that India has got beyond the stage of the amateur 
m motoring. Her timidity in the use of the automobile is a thing of 
the past, and her princes, rajahs, and young men of business want 
ijomething better and faster than ''runabouts/' 

The government is considering the desirability of using motor trans- 
port wagons for freight in moving produce of out-of-the-way districts 
to market. This is entirely practicable, considering the gooa roads of 
the plains in India, and it would solve a problem that has given much 
perplexity to the government. Sight-seeing motorcars, of handsome 
appearance, have been put on the streets of (^alcutta and seem to be 
domg a good business. 

American manufacturers of all kinds of motor vehicles would do 
well by giving immediate and business-like attention to this field as an 
inviting one for future orders. 



SIAM. 

BANGKOK. 
APPARENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 

Consul Albert Halstead, reporting from Birmingham, states that 

the visit of the King of Siam to the United Kingdom has attracted 

attention to the fact that English methods of transport are being 

introduced into Bangkok. It seems to him as if ttjis development 

should offer an opportunity for the sale of American vehicles in Siam. 

The London correspondent of a Birmingham newspaper speaks of 

this development as follows : 

In view of the visit of the Kin^ of Siam to London it may 1)0 of interest to 
mention that a considerable development is being made in the introduction of 
English methods of transport into Bangkok. Particulars are before me of an 
order for the ironwork and accessories necessary for the manufacture of 100 
four-wheeled victorias, which are to he made by native coach builders, working 
to scale drawings prepared on this side. Finished carriages are also being 
shipped for the use of the well-to-do Siamese families, and there is being estab- 
lished in the royal park at Bangkok a regular afternoon parade, in wlileli. \\<5r«s»^ 
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vehicles meet with little competition on the part of motor cars. Thames-built 
outriggers, canoes, and other small craft are in constant demand for the placid 
waterways of the Siamese capital, where their juxtaposition with the fleet of 
Chinese and Siamese fishing craft and hou^ boats marks a curious illustration 
of the growing influence of the West upon the institutions of the East. 

A correspondent writes to a Bangkok exchange stating that about 
fifty new motor cars of the latest type arrived from Europe for 
Siamese princes and nobles during the months of March and April. 
Certain oiamese princes are said to have no less than half a dozen 
splendid motors each. 

The charter of the Menam Motor Boat Company (Limited), a 
Siamese company, has been authorized at Bangkok. The capital is 
200,000 ticals (tical about 28 cents). The company is formed to con- 
struct and run the Paklat tramway, as well as to carry passengers by 
motor boats, etc. 

CANADA. 

ST. JOHN. 
AUTOMOBILES BECOMING POPUI^VR IN NEW BRUNSWICK PROVINCE. 

Consul Gebhard Willrich, of St. John, reports that the first auto- 
mobile, an $800 runabout, was introduced into New Brunswick 
Province in 1903, the progress of the trade since that time having been 
as follows : 

By the spring of 1905 the auto had made such an impression on 
the public tliat a law was passed by the provincial government simi- 
lar m most respects to the laws regulating automobiling in the United 
States, limiting the speed and providing for the licensing and regis- 
tration of the cars, their owners and drivers. The applications for 
registration under this law showed that there were then about 12 
cars in the province. 

In the spring of 190() the list of autos had doubled, and their 
owners decided to organize and form an association for the promotion 
and development of the motor vehicle and cooperation in securing 
suitable legislation, especially in the furtherance of the construction 
and maintenance of good roads. This association met with very 
good success during the first year of its existence in securing consider- 
able funds for the improvement of the highwavs of this province, on 
which more money was spent, due to such erforts, in that one year 
than had been spent for many years prior to that time. 

THIS season's showing. 

The amount of these funds thus secured during last year amounted 
to the sum of $140,000, which expenditure has placed the public roads 
of the province in a condition which is said to compare fav-orably 
with those of other and more thickly populated districts. The roads, 
especially along the St. John River, which presents scenery of unsur- 
passed beauty, are in excellent condition for automobiling. That this 
mode of locomotion is fast becoming popular in this province is evi- 
dent, and it is estimated that the opening of the season this year will 
find in this province in the neighborhooa of from TO to 80 cars, all of 
which, with the possible exception of one or two, will be of the pleas- 
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ure type, the exceptions being of the commercial si^ht-seeing class, 
which, however, have been failures on account of a lack of sufficient 
power to cope with the steep hills so frequent in this section. The 
great majority of the pleasure vehicles are m what may be designated 
the medium-price class, that is, ranging in catalogue price from 
$2,500 to $3,000. The remainder, with the exception of two or three 
French cars, are of the runabout or light touring class, ranging in 
price from the cheapest buckboard to about $1,500. Fully 75 per 
cent of the cars now in use in this province are of American manufac- 
ture, despite the import duty of 35 per cent, the remainder being 
French, English, ana Canadian. 

As far as one can judge of the future the opinion prevails that 
within the next two or mree years New Brunswick, and the other 
maritime provinces as well, will have as many cars in proportion to 
their population as any other section of Canada. Already the auto 
agencies in upper Canada are paying attention to this district and 
endeavor to keep in close touch with it through traveling repre- 
sentatives. There is a large sporting element m New Brunswick 
ever ready to take up with any pleasure-giving and invigorating 
pastime. 

A GOOD OPPORTUNITY TO SELL. 

Now is the time ana opportunity for American manufacturers to 
cultivate and exploit this field, practically untouched. American 
machines are well introduced and have a big lead. They should re- 
tain it. The topography of this province demands machmes that are 
both light and strong and good climbers, as the roads are up and 
down with seldom a long stretch of level. The scenery of this coun- 
try almost everywhere is exceedingly attractive, hence offers much 
inducement to outdoor locomotion. 

As one of the best means of securing an increased sale of American 
machines I would suggest the early establishment here of an Ameri- 
can automobile agency having cars of different grades and prices in 
store, in charee of a competent mechanic able to make ordinary 
repairs. St. JTohn, as the chief distributing point for the lower prov- 
inces, would be the proper place for the estaolishment also of a com- 
modious and well-equipped garage, and I have no doubt that an 
investment here of that sort would prove a paying venture. 



VICTORIA. 
EXPANDING TRADE AMERICAN MACHINES IN FAVOR. 

Consul A. E. Smith, of Victoria, states that perhaps nowhere on 

this continent has the automobile trade expanded more quickly or 

the use of such machines become more general, in proportion to the 

population, than in Victoria, concerning which he writes: 

This is largely due to the fact that the roads on Vancouver Island 
are peculiarly well adapted for automobiles, the soil being generally 
gravel and rocks, the heaviest rains not leaving standing water 
thereon, but drying up with really remarkable rapidity; also to the 
additional fact that there is a large leisure class of wealthy residents 
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in Victoria, who have the means and time to take extensive trips 
daily. While three years ago only one or two automobiles were 
owned in the city and two years ago there were not 20 cars in Vic- 
toria, now there are over 100. It is a remarkable fact, which speaks 
largely for the superiority of American machines, that, notwithstand- 
ing the large English influence here, due to so many of the residents 
being Engfish bom, who still have social and business connections 
with the mother land, that the majority of the automobiles in use in 
Victoria were manufactured in the United States. 

Every automobile has to be registered in the provincial police 
department, and an examination of the record shows that a majority 
of the machines registered are of American manufacture. An inves- 
tigation among the owners shows that the American machines are giv- 
ing the best satisfaction. It is evident that this is one of the most 
inviting fields for American automobile manufacturers, as the demand 
is constantly increasing. 

An agency for the sale of American motor carriages has been estab- 
lished here. It is evident that American manufacturers of automo- 
biles should give special attention to Victoria, Nanaimo, and other 
places on Vancouver Island, as large sales will result therefrom, since 
there are no automobile manufacturing establishments in the province 
and the people are generally quite prosperous. The law requiring 
nonresident commercial agents visiting the province to pay license has 
been repealed, of which American mercantile houses have been duly 
notified by reports from this consulate. 



MEXICO/ 

CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ. 
SELLING MOTOR MACHINES — PASSENGER LINE. 

Consul Lewis H. Martin, of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, supplies the 
following information relative to the outlook for enlarged trade in 
automobiles in Mexico: 

By proper efforts on the part of manufacturers a very successful 
trade m automobiles could be worked up in Mexico. For the exten- 
sion of this trade a competent salesman with a specimen machine 
would be the most successful effort which could be made. The Mexi- 
can citizen with means watches with keen interest the successful ma- 
nipulations of such machines, and if it strikes his fancy he is apt to 

A line of automobiles has receiitly been put in between this city and 
Eagle Pass, Tex. The business is owned by a joint stock company. 
The stock is owned by Americans and Mexicans. At the present 
time the company is using two !24-hoisep()wer machines, Avith a seat- 
ing capacity for 12 passengers each, but they often carry as many as 
20 persons at one time. The route is from the j^assenger depot at 
Eagle Pass to the passenger depot in this city. The fare is 25 cents 
gold, Avhich is very much higher than that charged l)v street rail- 
ways, but the line is a great accommodation. The fare covers bridge 
toll. 
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BRAZIL. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 
AMERICAN MACHINES GROWING IN FAVOR. 

Consul-General G. E. Anderson writes that automobile business 
at Rio de Janeiro at the present time seems to be more favorable to 
American machines than ever before, the situation being as follows : 

The number of American machines to be seen is constantly increas- 
ing, and the reputation of the cars of American make is becoming 
more and more favorable. The chief reason for the improved order 
of things seems to be in the work of American agents. There has 
been no great number of American representatives in the field, but 
there have been several good men, and their work seems to be effective, 
not only in actual sales, but in improving the general tone of the 
market. Apparently the trade in Rio de Janeiro is veering to tour- 
ing cars almost exclusively, the demand for runabouts being almost 
nil. Taste also runs to machines of a long wheel base, with large seat- 
ing capacity, rather than great power or speed. There is still a dis- 
position to give European machines the preference, chiefly because 
they were first introduced, but American machines are accepted when 
their merits are actually proved. While showy cars are popular 
and appearance has unusual weight, there, is a^ood and growing 
field for medium power, strongly built, medium-priced machines like 
some of the American manufacturers are now producing. 

There seems to be a disposition to break away from chain transmis- 
sion, the sliding gear transmission seemingly being favored. There 
has been a notaole increase in the use of motor wagons for industrial 
purposes, especially for handling materials in connection with large 
building operations. The machines in use have had hard service, 
and it may be said of all automobiles in this city and Brazil generally 
that they have hard work, and to succeed in the Brazilian market an 
automobile must be built to stand much wear and careless usage. 

The first auto busses placed in service in Rio de Janeiro have not 
been a success, but a different model is being considered, and it is 
thought that the mistakes of the management of the service so far 
can be avoided and a more successful result obtained. The service 
was maintained for a time on the Avenida Central, the great show 
avenue of the city, but the machines were very large and clumsy and 
failed to attract the expected crowds. On the other hand, there are 
a large number of machines let for hire by the hour or by the trip at 
high rates, which are popular, and whose owners are doing a very 
satisfactory business. 

DUTIES ON AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS — THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

The duty upon automobiles and motor vehicles for industrial pur- 
poses is among the lowest in the Brazilian customs schedule, aver- 
aging about 10 per cent on the value, including the proportion of 
the duties to be paid in gold exchange and other customs expenses. 
The duties on accessories average high and will probably con- 
tinue so. 

Credit terms are the greatest drawback American salesmen of 
automobiles have had in Rio de Janeiro. Long terms of credit are 
essential to full dcn-elopmcnt of sales of American ^ood^. w^V. ^\^ 
in this line, but in almost all other \me,^. \TAft,x^^\» Ss. ^a^^^s^^^^s^ 
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buyers from the date of the invoice, as a rule, without question; 
but credit they want. After every sort of demonstration of the 
advantage of purchases for cash with a discount, the average Bra- 
zilian dealer will come back to the original proposition, demanding 
on an average six months' time. It is not enough that he would 
save interest and perhaps a further discount. Most Brazilian 
dealers prefer to handle goods upon the seller's capital, wholesalers 
covering their paper to the manufacturers by paper they receive 
from the retailer. The lack of plenty of capital is probably the 
real reason for this disposition, a reason which higher interest 
charges on loans than are charged upon invoices emphasizes. What- 
ever the reason, this demand for longer credits than usually allowed 
by American houses exists, and it should be met by American manu- 
facturers selling in this field. 

HOW TO INCREASE THE SALES OF AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Consul-General Anderson sends further particulars concerning 

autoing and automobiles in Brazil. He says that French machines 

are most admired and that the Brazilian coifee producer has the 

conviction that the French automobile is the only one on the market 

worth considering. The consul-general adds ; 

Practically all of the French machines are represented by up-to- 
date agents in the field and the men in the garages understand the 
French machines better, because they work with them more, and, 
perhaps, because of other reasons. To get a Brazilian interested 
m an American car is diflScult, but it is done nevertheless, and after 
he is once interested and after he investigates there is a chance of sell- 
ing him an American machine, provided that at the same time he is 
willing to do business as the American company says he must — ^meet 
its terms, subscribe to its specifications, bear with more or less careless 
manner of shipment on slow steamers, and in other ways and manners 
depart from the accustomed methods of doing business in Brazil. 
One must appreciate the hold of French and other European motor 
cars upon the Brazilian market. 

LARGE AND FAST CARS PREFERRED. 

The Brazilian motor buyers just now want as large, fast, and 
reliable a car as they can get for city use, one that will seat as many 
people as possible. A superabundance of power is a defect generally, 
and is a requisite in the case of only a few cars whose owners make 
a specialty of scaling a mountain range. Brazilian motorists are 
inclined to low, rakish, European machines. They like plenty of 
brass and showy accessories, and when they buy they want time. The 
dealer wants time to sell the machine and the buyer wants time to 
pay for it. The dealer is willing to pay interest from date of invoice 
and will furnish good reference. 

I know of only two traveling representatives of American motor- 
car makers here now. Both are doing well. It is unfortunate that 
many American manufacturers seem to think they can do business 
with Brazil at long distance. With a traveling agent, a local agent 
follows as a matter of course. There seems to be plenty of Brazilian 
business men ready to make contracts for the sale of American autos 
when once an agent places the matter before them fairly. To prop- 
er/^ /?«5A American machines there must not only be American agents 
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to sell them, but local men to look after them when sold. The lack 
of good mechanics for repair work is felt by all makers. It is felt 
especially by American representatives, since with the great number 
01 European machines here the latter are better cared for. 

Motor men who have been here representing American concerns 
have seemed to be very well pleased with what they have done. Their 
chief business has been done in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
They have come down the coast from Pernambuco, and most of them 
leave for Buenos Aires or Montevideo from Santos. This has been 
a mistake on the part of some of them, inasmuch as some of the best, 
if not almost the only good, roads in Brazil are in Rio Grande do Sul, 
and the government of that State has been granting concessions to 
syndicates to place lines of automobiles in service between certain 
cities not served by railroads. 



COLOMBIA. 

BOGOTA. 
FIELD PR^VCTICALLY UNDE\'ELOPED DUTY OX 3IACHINES AND PARTS. 

In replying to inquiries concerning the outlook for American trade 

in automobiles in Colombia, Consul-General Jay AVhite, of Bogota, 

furnishes the following information : 

There are only six automobiles in Colombia, four of which are in 
commissi(m and the other two in stock, unsold. There are few roads 
outside the cities upon which automobiles can run, most of the travel 
being done by water and on mule back. It is claimed that on account 
of the altitude of Bogota, 8,500 feet, at least 25 per cent of the power 
of the machine is lost, owing to diminished atmospheric pressure. 
The tariff on automobiles entering Colombia is 10 cents per kilo; all 
rubber parts pay 80 cents per kilo — 2.2 pounds. 



MOTOR NOTES. 

A motor parcel-post service was recently commenced between Lon- 
don and Ipswich. Two new motor vans, fitted with engines of 24 
horsepower, have been constructed for this purpose, and thev have 
succeeded in covering the distance in the scheduled time or about 
seven and one-half hours. 

The annual report of the Aden Chamber of Commerce draws at- 
tention to the fact that no motor vehicles have yet made their appear- 
ance in that city of British Arabia, although the scarcity of horses, 
high prices of fodder, and the horse sickness which has been preva- 
lent should tend to encourage the import of reliable steam or petrol- 
propelled cars. 

A motor wagon with some novel features has just been supplied 
to the Berlin municipal council. The chief advantage of this motor 
watering wagon, compared with the horse-driven variety, is that its 
mechanical power makes it possible to spray water over a surface up 
to 65 feet in width, whereas the variable hydrostatic pressure in atv 
ordinary tank only allows of a spray covering itoixv Vi V^ ^^ ^^^^ '^ 
best. 
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AUTOMOBILE FIRE ENGINES. 

THEIR SUCCESS AND ECONOMY IX A GERMAN CITY, 

Consul-General Jay White, while stationed at Hanover, in Ger- 
many, secured data for the following article on the development of 
the motor fire engine, which he forwards from his new post at 
Bogota, Colombia: 

Hanover was the first city to purchase a complete automobile fire- 
engine service, consisting of engines, hose carts, and hook and ladder 
kit. The system is past the experimental state as most of the ap- 
paratus has been in service now for a period of five years. It has 
proved itself entirely satisfactory and more economical than the 
horse-drawn engines and carts. Hanover is also the only city in 
Germany that has a complete automatic fire-alarm street service 
which gives the signal simultaneously at the central and substations. 
This plant was installed by the Gamewell Fire Alarm Company, of 
New York. It must be understood, however, that the streets in Han- 
over are well paved and flat, there being very slight grades. The 
most of the buildings are comparatively modem, a large number of 
them are of the " slow burning " type ; many others are intended to 
be fireproof. 

Strict construction laws have been enforced to guard against 
fires. Labor, fuel, and alcohol are cheap; coal is moderate in cost 
and fair quality. So all conditions have been most favorable for 
success. 

The relative cost (in marks of 23.8 cents each) of the automobile 
and the horse-drawn equipment under the conditions at Hanover are 
as follows: 



First cost 

Maintenance, first year 

End of first year 

Maintenance, next five years. 

Total 



Horse- 
drawn. 


Automobile. 


Marks. 
46,600 
36,500 


Marks. 
55, COO 
26,000 


83,000 
1 182,500 

205, 500 


80,000 
125,000 

205,000 



The balance in favor of automobiles is 60,500 marks ($14,399). 
Hence these will have saved a sufficient sum to pay for themselves. 
An advantage of the automobile machine is its comparative short- 
ness, which enables it to turn shorter in the engine house and yard 
and in narrow streets. The automobile equipment in Hanover con- 
sists of three machines: A carbonic-acid machine for one foreman 
and four men; a hydrant wagon for one officer, one foreman, and 
five men; a steamer, with one officer, one engine runner, and four 
men. The first two are electrically driven, the last one steam driven. 

DESCRIPTION OF CARHONIC-ACID MACHIXE. 

The carl)onic-acid machine cost $f^,()48 witlioiit extras. The weight, 
empty, is 5,495 pounds ; battery, 2,447 ; water, 882 ; extras, 470, and 
five men, 825 pounds; making a total of 10,111) pounds. The per- 
missible useful load, inchiding boiler contents and fittings, is 2,640 
pounds. The batteries take up 54 by 46 by 17 inches. The maxi- 
mum speed is 9.9 miles an hour ; one battery loading suffices for 15.5 
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miles. The construction in inches is as follows: Diameter of hind 
wheels, 4G; diumeter of front wheels, 34; between axles, 87; gage, 58; 
length of machine, 184, and height of machine, 9". 

'file water tank is at the rear, oetween the two lengthwise sills; the 
two gas holders, each with 17.6 pounds of gas, are on the platform. 



^I'^^^^H^^^^ 


§• 




4» 


vH 


I 



The battery is forward and can be inspected by raising the front seats. 
There are two hose reels, each with crank on each side, and above 
these a hook and ladder kit. There are two motors, each dciTVEM^-si. 
sciir wheel tliniiifzh 8A to 1 spur and pvmoiv ge.a,"c. T\\^ -m-AOT ■jwXjSo- 
is around the steering wheel. There is a cuV-ovA. sw'^AfSo. 'sSfio- ^^i^sssv- 
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num key, to pravent unauthorized persons throwing in the current. 
Near this there is a socket for connecting an electric hand lamp for 
inspecting the machine, 

in slowly running forward, the two four-pole motors are in series; 
at full speed, in parallel, in which case they delirer 2.5 normal and 
4.3 maximum horsepower each. The 2.5 horsepower are generated 
at 7P volt.'^ and 000 turn«. In ek-ctric liraknig tlie molors iirc 
switched out, short-circuited, and reversed, making them act then as 
generating dynamos. Long grades up to 8 per cent, and short one'j 
up to 10, can be mounted. 

COST OF OPERATING. 

The current consumption per kilometer (0.62 mile) is, including 
all losses, 0.8 kilowatt hours, or S.'i ampere hours. With a charging 




corrent of 45 amperes, it takes for loading six and one-half raiautea I 
per kilometer run. The charging current is continuous, at 121 volts, 
Thcexpenw- for current is, at 0.8 kilowaU. hour per machine kilometer 
and 2,000 kilometers per year per machine and 20 pfennigs, or nearly 
5 cents, per kilowatt hour, nearly $80 per year; for formmg the bat- 
tery, $19.04 ; for acid, distilled water, isolazit, hydrogen and oxygen, 
solder, paraffin, etc., $15.47, so that the running expenses are under 
$115 per year. The gas heater uses 14 cubic metei-s, or 494 cubic feet, 
of ga>, pi-r twfuty-four hours, at i) pfeniiigw |>(>r cubic meter, say, SO 
cents per day. For a call are needed 53 pounds of carbonic acid, 5,28 
gallons of spirit, and 22 pounds of charcoul briquettes. The cost o ' 
running to a fire is figured at 13.50 murks, or under $3.75. 
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The underframe is of steel tubes connecting the rear with the 
front axle. The motors, which are axially in line and parallel to the 
rear axle, swing about their own axes in a case attached to the axle' 
and having spring bearings. The frame is divided crosswise. The 
front part surrounds with its conical tube ends a cross tube of the rear 
frame, and the front end of the rear frame is supported by a trans-' 
verse spring on the front frame. Thus the machme is not sprung in 
running on road surfaces that are " winding." The three-point sup-' 
port is a desirable feature. 

The rear frame has spiral springs ; the wagon box proper three leaf 
springs. The wheels have hickory spokes; the tires are solid, of 
Kelljrs patent. The tires of all the machines are guaranteed for 
10,000 kilometers, or 6,214 miles run. This is about nve years' work 
for the Hanover engines at the present rate. 

DESCRIPTION OF HTDRANT MACHINE. 

The hydrant machine cost $2,522.80, exclusive of extras. The 
weight, empty, is 5,034 pounds; battery, 2,451; fittings, 1,446, and 
seven men, 1,162 pounds. The permissible useful Toad is 2,646 
pounds. The battery takes up 54 by 46 by 17 inches. There are 
nine seats. Greatest speed, 9.9 miles. One charge lasts 15.5 miles. 
The dimensions in inches are as follows: Diameter of hind wheels, 
46 ; diameter of front wheels, 34 ; between axles, 98 ; gage, 58 ; length, 
190, and height, 79. 

The battery is under the lengthwise seats, but well back ; the front- 
seat box is used for tools. There are four ladders forming the backs 
of the seats ; the wagon box has also a double bottom in which there 
are two hook ladders and a pole ladder. Below the wagon box is a 
chest for coal for the steamer. There are two hose reels, and a 
third (removable) below the hook ladder. 

The steamer cost $3,930, exclusive of extras or fittings. The 
weight, empty, is 7,585 pounds; water, alcohol, and coal, 1,050; fit- 
tings, 286, and six men, 1,056 pounds, a total of 9,976 pounds. There 
are five seats and standing room for one. Maximum speed, 12.4 
miles per hour. Tires, Kelly, solid. The construction details are as 
follows: Diameter of rear wheels, 40.6 inches; diameter of fore 
wheels, 34.6 inches; distance between axles, 89.4 inches; gage, fore 
wheels, 55 inches; gage, rear wheels, 57.8 inches; length, without 
hose cart, 171 inches; height to top of closed telescopic stack, 86 
inches ; capacity per minute, 264 gallons ; maximum steam pressure, 
10 atmospheres; total heating surface, 60.5 square feet, and grate 
surface, 4.1 square feet. 

The pump and its engine are each double cylinder, vertical, in- 
verted, double acting. Between pump and boiler is the 10-horsepower 
double-cylinder Stevenson link reversible engine for the drive; this 
is controlled from the driver's seat, and drives through sprockets 
and chain. The driving wheels have on their felloes internal gears 
for the drive and a drum-like surface for the band brake. This 
latter is only for emergencies. Steering is from the driver's seat. 
One man steers, the other manages the driving engine. 

FEEDING THE FUEL. 

The boiler is kept heated when in the house by a gas burner, so thajt 
the water is about 100° centigrade or 212° E?Avc^Ti!cvev\,^ ^K^^av^.^ ^ 

6490—07 i 
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as being about 15 miles ; and such a distance can be driven in an hour 
at most. The tender must carry, besides the required hose materials, 
sufficient water and fuel so that the engine can make 15 miles without 
stopping, and then, upon arrival at the fire, still be able to furnish 
water for an hour without interruption. It will doubtless not be diffi- 
cult to obtain within an hour, in tne neighborhood of the fire, further 
fuel required. Eventually, however, depots should be provided, for 
instance, by locked coal boxes and kerosene tanks in tne respective 
en^ne houses. 

The present tender is a four-wheeler, the wheels being close together 
and equipped With roller bearings. It carries about 220 pounds of 
fuel and 7,700 gallons of water, besides pressure and suction hose, 
engine pipe and couplings, torches, lubricating materials, etc., and a 
bicycle. Three seats are provided, one for the cyclist and two for a 
possible reenforcement of the men serving the fire engine. The total 
useful load of the tender amounts to about a ton. The water tank 
and fuel are placed on the end toward the engine. The water tank 
is connected by a short hose with the water box on the fireman's plat- 
form of the engine. The tender water is used first, and thereby the 
weight of the tender constantly decreased during the journey. For 
the same reason the coal is packed in small bags, which the firemen 
can pass from tender to fire box during the trip. 

When using liquid fuel — for instance, kerosene, etc. — a second tank 
would be placed on the tender. Only when the fuel on the tender is 
all used is the fireman allowed to bum the fuel carried on the engine. 
By using steam motor fire engines with attached tenders of the con- 
struction described, the present limit of 4| miles for suburban assist- 
ance could easily be increased to 15 miles and more. The great 
advantage resulting from this fire protection of small cities, towns, 
villages, and country districts, which heretofore have not been in a 
position to avail themselves of the use of fire engines for large fires, 
for reasons easily to be explained, will be clear without further 
explanation. 



ALCOHOL MOTORS. 

GERMAN EXPERIMENTAL CONSTRUCTION EFFICIENCY ATTAINED. 

Consul-Gencral Jay White, of Bogota, has furnished the following 
report on the German adaptation of denatured alcohol to motors and 
the use of the fuel in tropical countries: 

Considerable importance has rightly been attached to the fact 
that in the manufacture of alcohol in connection with general farm- 
ing and stock raising, the potato refuse, mash, etc., can be used as 
fodder, converted into meat, and the animal manure returned to the 
ground as a fertilizer. 

Another equally important economical consideration is the use of 
the alcohol itself by the manufacturer as fuel and light in places 
where the heat units of wood, coal, etc., are more expensive than 
those contained in the alcohol or whore other light costs more than 
that from the manufactured spirit. Portable motors and locomobiles 
can be driven by the alcohol, and power can be generated for thrash- 
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1902-^ $2, 85G less $458. 41 = $2, 397. 59 

1903-4 2, 856 less 443.55= 2,412.45 

1904-5 2, 856 less 800.01= 2,055.99 

1905-6 2,856 less 1,195.91= 1,660.09 

Total saving in four years 8,526.12 

The original cost of the three self-propelling apparatus were aa 
follows: Gas-driven pumping engine, ^,641.40; hose cart, $2,522.80; 
and steam pumping engine, $3,927; total, $10,091.20. The new fire 
chief expresses himself as much pleased with the performance of the 
apparatus introduced by his predecessor. 

FURTHER ADAPTATION — ^PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS. 

Following the example of Hanover, the automobile has been intro- 
duced into the fire brigades of the larger towns, and the fire depart- 
ment wishes to make the automobile useful for small towns, villages, 
and country districts. For these purposes, at present only steam- 
motor fire engines can be taken into consideration, as vehicles driven 
by electricity depend entirely upon the source of current, and the 
reliability oi explosion motors leaves much still to be desired. The 
steam-motor fire engine, in its present construction, can not be used 
for the purpose in view, as its radius of action depends upon the water 
and fuel. The quantity carried on the engines of Hanover suffices 
for a secure service within the radius of a large city or its nearest 
suburbs, but not for longer distances. The idea of taking in water 
and fuel during the trip would be attended with difficulties and cause 
considerable loss of time. 

The following experiments were made in this direction : The quan- 
tity of fuel and water necessary for a distance of 18 miles was ascer- 
tained approximately by short runs. The load which the engine 
could draw over paved and unpaved streets was determined, and as a 
result of these experiments a provisional tender for fuel, etc., was 
provided. 

Then the stack or chimney of the fire engine was equipped with 
spark catchers, and the back of the ash plate, to prevent the scattering 
of sparks, was provided with a narrow-mesh wire netting, after which 
longer trial courses could be undertaken. The trials, made under the 
special direction of the fire inspector of Hanover, showed very satis- 
factory results. The engine was driven between Hanover and Neu- 
stadt-am-Rubenberge, 15 miles, in 56 minutes; later, 60 miles from 
Hanover, via Neustadt-am-Rubenberge, to Nienburg on the Weser 
and back to Hanover. For the run itself 4 hours 44 minutes were 
required, but the engine had to travel against a heavy wind, the 
streets and roads were slippery, and between Neustadt and Nienburg 
numerous hills and elevations, some of them considerable, had to be 
climbed. However, after the arrival of the engine in Nienburg the 
volunteer fire department was treated to an exhibition of the steamer's 
power and utility by throwing water at a fire. 

As these trials took place without any accident to the machine, jsmd 
as the engine also showed no defects, it was demonstrated that it is 
quite possible to send steam motor fire engines to distant points to 
render assistance. 

RADIUS OF EFFECTIVE OPERATIONS. 

The distance at which a steam motor ftt^ etv^wv^ xwk^ x^^^sc^^ 
eflfective assistance, as regards extinguisYimg fii^s»,\ias»\^^fe\i^^si^^^^'^ 
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as being about 15 miles; and such a distance can be driven in an hour 
at most. The tender must carry, besides the required hose materials, 
sufficient water and fuel so that the engine can make 15 miles without 
stopping, and then, upon arrival at the fire, still be able to furnish 
water for an hour without interruption. It will doubtless not be diffi- 
cult to obtain within an hour, in tne neighborhood of the fire, further 
fuel required. Eventually, however, depots should be provided, for 
instance, by locked coal boxes and kerosene tanks in tne respective 
engine houses. 

The present tender is a four-wheeler, the wheels being close together 
and equipped with roller bearings. It carries about 220 pounds of 
fuel and 7,700 gallons of water, besides pressure and suction hose, 
engine pipe and couplings, torches, lubricating materials, etc., and a 
bicycle. Three seats are provided, one for the cyclist and two for a 
possible reenforcement of the men serving the fire engine. The total 
useful load of the tender amounts to about a ton. The water tank 
and fuel are placed on the end toward the engine. The water tank 
is connected by a short hose with the water box on the fireman's plat- 
form of the engine. The tender water is used first, and thereby the 
weight of the tender constantly decreased during the journey. For 
the same reason the coal is packed in small bags, which the firemen 
can pass from tender to fire box during the trip. 

When using liquid fuel — for instance, kerosene, etc. — a second tank 
would be placed on the tender. Only when the fuel on the tender is 
all used is the fireman allowed to bum the fuel carried on the engine. 
By using steam motor fire engines with attached tenders of the con- 
struction described, the present limit of 4^ miles for suburban assist- 
ance could easily be increased to 15 miles and more. The great 
advantage resultmg from this fire protection of small cities, towns, 
villages, and country districts, which heretofore have not been in a 
position to avail themselves of the use of fire engines for large fires, 
for reasons easily to be explained, will be clear without further 
explanation. 



ALCOHOL MOTORS. 

GERMAN EXPERIMENTAL CONSTRUCTION EFFICIENCY ATTAINED. 

Consul-Gcncral Jay White, of Bogota, has furnished the following 
report on the German adaptation of denatured alcohol to motors and 
the use of the fuel in tropical countries : 

Considerable importance has rightly been attached to the fact 
that in the manufacture of alcohol in connection with general farm- 
ing and stock raising, the potato refuse, mash, etc., can be used as 
fodder, converted into meat, and the animal manure returned to the 
ground as a fertilizer. 

Another equally important economical consideration is the use of 
the alcohol itself by the manufacturer as fuel and light in places 
where the heat units of wood, coal, etc., are more expensive than 
those contained in the alcohol or where other light costs more than 
that from the manufactured spirit. Portable motors and locomobiles 
can be driven by the alcohol, and power can be generated for thrash- 
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ing machines, com cutters, etc. The alcohol can be burned in heating 
and cooking stoves, in reservoir flat irons, and used to generate gas 
in jack lights and portable lamps. The manufacturer would thus 
be independent for his supply for fuel and light. 

Alcohol seems particularly well adapted for motors to be used in 
the Tropics or at high altitudes, as it has a comparatively large 
number of heat units for its weight and bulk and is not so volatne 
as benzine. The materials for its manufacture are found in nearly 
all climates. The potato is native in many parts of South America, 
and the spirit can be readily transported, if necessary on pack mule, 
in canoe, or by peon. 

LOSS OF POWER IX HIGH ALTITUDES. 

It is claimed that in the high altitudes considerable power is lost, 
owing to the diminished atmospheric pressure, and tliat this fact 
should be taken into consideration in designing motors to be used 
in the higher elevations. On the Sabana of Bogota, in Colombia, 
at an altitude of about 8,500 feet and with the thermometer usually 
between 58° and 7G° F., it is asserted that 25 per cent of power is 
lost. Some manufacturers attempt to overcome this loss, it is 
reported, by introducing into the cylinders air that has been pre- 
viously reduced to the normal sea-level pressure. The atmospheric 
pressure at sea level is 14.75 pounds per square inch; at an altitude 
of 7,920 feet (IJ miles) the pressure is only 10.88 pounds, an approxi- 
mate difference of 25 per cent. The error should not be made of 
assuming that alcohol can be used to advantage in a benzine or gas 
motor, as the best results can be obtained only in a motor specially 
constructed for alcohol. 

In connection with this matter the results obtained by a firm in 
Kortingsdorf, Germany, which has a branch* in Philadelphia, and 
the exhaustive competitive experiments conducted by Prof. Eugeii 
Meyer, of Charlottenburg, under the auspices of the German Agi'i- 
cultural Society, are especially interesting, and the data here given 
are largely drawn from the report made to the society by Proiessor 
Meyer. 

MOTORS FOR DRIVING DYNAMOS. 

The following figures, showing the duty of the various motors 
tested under both excessive and half loads, for driving dynamo ma- 
chines for electric lighting, are of value to those intending to use 
alcohol engines. The table shows grams of 86.1 per cent spirit per 
brake and the lowest consumption is indicated by the black figures : 



Maker. 



Load. 



Maximum, 



I 



Deutz 

Diirr 

Korting 

Marienlelder, 14 h, p 
Marienf elder, 6 h. p. 

Dresden, 10 h. p 

Dresden. 7 h, p 

Obcnirsel 

Swideraki 

Ullrich & Hinriehs. . 



3G4.9 
520. 1 

410. •^ 

603.8 
463.1 
477. 5 
640.8 
416.5 



Normal. 


Half. 


389.1 


507.1 


411.8 


532. 8 


552.5 


621.0 


396.9 


507.7 


455.7 


611.0 


632.0 


682.7 


1 5-25. 3 


65t». 1 


556. 2 


813.5 


611.8 


746.3 


419.0 


773.0 



Friction 
(per lioiir). 



2, 106. 3 

2,901.4 

050.4 

1,596.8 
888.8 
1,950.7 
1,125.6 
2, 381 . 6 
2, 395. 
6, 104. 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF ALCOHOL MOTORS. 

All portable alcohol motors have, as have also benzine and petro- 
leum motors, the following essential characteristics : 

A working cylinder, usually single acting; a piston connected 
directly to the connecting rod without the intervention of a piston 
rod, and a crosshead, the wrist-pin being at the rear of the piston 
head, and the front cylinder end being open and without any stuffing 
box. In connection with the working cylinder there is a mixing or 
ignition chamber, having one port for the entrance of the mixture 
of air and alcohol spray or vapor, and another for exhausting the 
combustion gases. An electric spark, generated by a magneto ma- 
chine, causes i^ition at the proper point in the cycle ot occurrences. 

When the piston (under the influence of the flv wheel) makes the 
first outward stroke (toward the crank) of a cycle, the inlet valve is 
opened and the explosive mixture of alcohol vapor and air drawn in, 
filling more or less completely (as determined by the governor or 
the throttle, or both) the mixing chamber and the working cylinder. 
At the end of the first outward stroke the admission valve is closed. 
During the first return stroke the exhaust valve also is closed. In 
consequence the charge is compressed into the volume of the mixing 
chamber. At the end of this first backward stroke in the cycle the 
electric spark ignites the charge, the explosion of which drives the 
piston outward — the admission valve and the exhaust valve remain- 
ing closed. On the second return stroke, effected by the fly wheel, 
the exhaust valve is open, so that the contents of the working cylin- 
der are forced into the outer air. This completes a working cycle 
of four single strokes, or two complete rotations, after which the fly 
wheel draws the piston out forward for the first outward stroke of 
the next cycle, and so on, the fly wheel keeping the rotation regular, 
despite the spasmodic and variable impulses and the variations in 
the load. Either water circulation or air circulation, or both, may 
be employed to keep the working and ignition cylinders, etc., cool. 

COMPARISON OF ALCOHOL WITH OTHER COMBUSTIBLES AS FUEL. 

The advantage of alcohol over other combustibles as fuel for motors 
in general is that it permits a higher degree of compression than the 
other two fuels with which it is generally compared — benzine and 
petroleum — this being tenfold instead of only fourfold for each of the 
otlier two. 

Experiments were made by Professor Meyer with a 20-horsepower 
Deutz motor that could be used with either benzine or petroleum. It 
had a cylinder of 11 inches diameter and 10.55 inches stroke, which 
gives a cylinder capacity of 1,577 cubic inches. The compression 
chamber had a capacity of 583 cubic inches, which gives 3.71-fold 
compression. Under full load the motor used 4,614 grains, or 0.659 
pound avoirdupois, of benzine per horsepower-hour. As the heat- 
ing value of l)enzine is about 10,250 metric heat units per kilogram 
(2i pounds), the thermic effect was ()32-:- 0.290 X 10,250 = 0.206, as 
against 0.316 for the Deutz alcohol motor. Thus the '" duty " (mean- 
ing the proportionate amount of heat units converted into work) of 
the l)enzine motor was onlv about two-thirds that of the alcohol 

a. 

motor. With the same thermic efficiency the benzine motor should have 
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used only 299 X 10^50 -^ 5,500 = 557 grams of 8.1 per cent alcohol. 
This consumption was attained with a compression of 3.71. This 
motor used with the same loss of work, but with 8.90-fold compres- 
sion, only 557 X (1-3.71-0.37) -f- (1-8.90-0.37) = 38G grams, or 0.850 
pound of alcohol. This is nearly equal to the consumption of 3G5 
grams that the Deutz alcohol motor really showed under test. It can 
therefore be assumed that the work losses in the benzine motor are 
not higher than in the alcohol-driven one, but that the 100 (31.()-20.6) 
-i- 31.0 = 35 per cent lower thermic efficiency of the benzine motor 
is to be ascribed to its lower compression. In the petroleum motor 
the compression can not be higher than in the benzine motor. As 
petroleum has the same calorihc effect as benzine, and as the work 
losses for petroleum are the same for the two, their consumption under 
the same load should be ecjual. But motors which consume, as above, 
about 300 grams, or 0.601 pound, of benzine per horsepower-liour 
under full load use, as a rule, under full load 350 to 400 grams = 0.882 
pound of petroleum. 

COST OF ALCOHOL AS FUEL. 

Alcohol has, therefore, as against petroleum and benzine, the impor- 
tant propertv that is best of all adapted to use in motors. But 
the owner of a motor is not satisfied with economic efficiencv; the 

?uestion comes up. How much does the heat cost (1) per unit (2) 
or the alcohol per horsepower-hour consumed? At present prices, 
good until 1908, when purchased from the agents in Germany, the 
80.1 per cent alcohol costs 10 marks per hectoliter of 82.2 kilograms 
when bought in quantities of at least 5,000 kilograms. This cor- 
responds to 14.4 cents per United States gallon, or 1.75 cents per 
pound avoirdupois. How the distillers will be able to keep this 
guaranty in case the potato crop should fail is not clear, unless there 
IS at present either a very large margin of profit or backed by a 
sinking fund to insure against scarcity of raw material, or both. 
The wholesale price is from 2.16 to 2.27 cents per pound avoirdu- 

Eois. Hence 1,000 metric heat units cost from 0.800 to 0.870 cent, 
ut the same amoimt obtained from benzine would cost 0.557 cent, 
and from petroleum 0.509 cent. The same number of heat units from 
alcohol is therefore dearer than from benzine or from petroleum, 
so that the advantage of the greater caloric efficiency of the alcohol 
motor may be set on by the greater cost per heat unit. 

Tests are made with each motor built at full power (10 liorse- 

f)ower) at approximately half power (7 horsepower) and with no 
oad. Runnnig with benzine the most favorable consumption has 
been 0.053 pound per horsepower-hour (under full load), and the 
average for all 0.()82 ])ound. At half load the best record is 0.955 
pound; the average 1.078 pounds. Running empty the average 
consumption is 5.32 ])ounds per hour. With petroleum as fuel the 
same motors used at full load 0.720 pound as a minimum; the 
average for all motors is 0.785 pound. At half load the most favor- 
able consumption was 1.082 pounds, with an average of 1.21 pounds, 
and with a iriction load 5.87 ])ounds per hour. 

There is no doubt that the figures given in Meyer's table, which 
follows, for the Deutz alcohol motor are among the most favorable 
to which that motor can attain. But comparing these with the 
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most favorable as attained with benzine and petroleum we have 
about the same proportions as with the average figures for all three 
classes, so that at least we get the proper ideas of the relative values 
of the three liquid combustibles. The following table by Meyer is 
based upon the cost of combustible for the three classes : 



Fullload. 
Half load 

Fullload. 
Half load 



Alcohol. 



Consump- 
tion per 
horsepower 
per nour. 



Grams. 
365 
507 

0.803 
1.116 



Cost per 

horsepower 

per hour. 



Orartia. 

7.3 - 7.G 

10.1-10.6 

1.75-1.82 
2. 42- 2. 54 



Benzine. 



Consump- 
tion per 
horsepower 
per nour. 



Orama, 
297 
434 

0.653 
.955 



Cost per 

horsepower 

per nour. 



Petroleum. 



Consump- 
tion per 



Cost per 



Grams. 
7.1 
10.4 

170 
250 



horeepSwer*^«"«P^^^*^ 
peTCr^ I P«' ^«"'- 



Grams. 
330 
442 

0.726 
.972 



Graifut. 
7.3 
10.8 

1.75 
2.00 



UNCONSUMED FUEL. 



Professor Meyer, in reporting on the excessive consumption of 
petroleum over benzine in motors of equal size and under e(|ual load 
shows that this excess is caused by petroleum which goes through the 
motor unconsumed. Part of that fed into the cylinder, being con- 
densed as liquid on its inner surface, takes no part in the combustion. 
The calorific efficiency of the 20-horsepower petroleum motor in ques- 
tion is therefore only 15.4 to 17.G per cent. The alcohol motor uses 
about 50 per cent more heat than the same experienced maker's 
petroleum motor, because the mixture of alcohol vapor and air, by 
reason of the high latent heat of the alcohol and of its containing 
water vapor, will permit much more compression than will the mix- 
ture of alcohol and benzine; further, because even at low tempera- 
tures enough alcohol will be taken up by the air, and the alcohol 
vapor is not (Condensed on the cylinder walls, but perfectly — or nearly 
perfectly — burned. Banki endeavored to increase the compressi(m 
in the benzine motor and diminish its benzine consumption by inject- 
ing water, which reduces the shocks otherwise due to high compres- 
sion. He obtained, without much shock, 9.88-fold compression and 
a consumption of only 221 grams or about 0.480 pound of benzine 
per horsepower-hour under full load, corresponding to 412 grams or 
0.906 pound of alcohol. 

With the alcohol motor, however, it is not necessary to inject water 
with the combustible, as it is already contained in the spirit. But if 
desired to utilize fully the good qualities of the alcohol in a motor, 
in comparison with benzine and petroleum, it will not do to try to 
build one to utilize all three fuels indifFerentlv, as this would irive 
the alcohol the same slight compression as the other fuels would 
receive. Alcohol motors must have more compression than those for 
benzine or j)etroleum. Compared with benzine, alcohol has the ad- 
vantage of IxMiig less dangerous from fire. Compared with petro- 
leum, it is much cleaner, as, by reason of imperfect combustion, petro- 
leum motors become clogged with soot and dirt, and must l^e more 
often cleaned than alcohol motors. Further, petroleum exhaust con- 
tains tar and has a disagreeable odor. The alcohol motor remains 
clean, and its exhaust does not soil anything, this greater cleanliness 
leading also to greater safety. 
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As far as the danger is concerned, that the interior of the alcohol 
motor will rust because of the water in the spirit, this could not be 
determined by Professor Meyer in the short time of the competitive 
trials, but such danger seems imaginary. Steam also contains water 
(often very much more than desired), and steam-engine cylinders, 
although of course they are wiped out if they are to stand idle a 
long time, do not rust while in use. 

LOSSES IN ECONOMY WITH ALCOHOL MOTORS. 

The losses in economy with alcohol motors are those due to the 
work of drawing in and exhausting the gases; those of friction of 
moving parts ; those caused by late and slow combustion ; loss of heat 
to the cooling water, and unconsumed alcohol. This latter, about 
the only one in which motors of various makes differ greatly, ac- 
counts for the enormous consumption of some motors under certain 
loads and conditions. 

To insure complete combustion no more alcohol must be introduced 
than the air can properly supply with oxygen for combustion, and the 
intermixture must be so complete that even with exactly theoretically 
perfect proportions of alcohol and air no uncombined air or alcohol 
shall be exhausted. A good instance of this is given by Meyer as 
the result of tests of two motors of equal size and of the same builder, 
but with compressions of 5.91 times and 8.90 times, respectively. 
The first consumed 436 grams of 8G.1 per cent of alcohol per horse- 
power per hour : the other should, in theory, have consumed 377, and 
as a matter of lact used only 304: under the same conditions. Some 
of the improved duty was of course due to other changes in construc- 
tion and adjustment. 

As the first table next given shows, the various motors tested by 
Meyer utilized in a most surprising manner the heat units delivered 
to them. The larger Marienielder, the Deutz, and the Diirr machines 
utilized at full load, as work on the brake, over 30 per cent of the heat 
in the combustible, the Marienfelder about 33, the Deutz 32. Near 
half load also they showed 22 to 23 per cent duty. The best illumi- 
nating gas motors at best attain but do not exceed these results, and at 
full load the alcohol motors stand beside the Diesel. The latter has, 
indeed, under normal load, and still better with light load, a higher 
duty than the alcohol motors. The poorest full-load duty of the 
alcohol motor tested by Meyer was the Swiderski, with 21.3 per 
cent usual effect. 

CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL UNDER VARIOUS LOADS. 

As regards consumption of alcohol at full and at minimum loads, 
there is one Gernian make in which the consumption is shown by 
an absolutely straight oblique line from 55 grams per hoi^sepower- 
hour, when running empty, to 454 at full load. Another, however, 
which delivers maximum power with only 415 grams per horsepower- 
hour needs 320 at half load and 255 when ruiniing light. This latter 
is an exception among the many German locomobiles. 

The following quantities are giuiranteed by a German firm to be 
the respective consumptions per brake horsepower per hour of 92 
per cent alcohol, with a specinc gravity of 0.81 for the various sizes 
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of their horizontal stationary motors under full and half loads and 
when running light : 



2.4.. 
S.6., 
4.8.. 
6.7.. 
8.7.. 
10.8. 
12.9. 
16... 
18... 
22... 
27.5. 
82.5. 



Maximum horsepower. 



Full load. 



.37 to .49 



Half load. 



0.58 to 0.60 


0.65 to 0.68 


.50 to .57 


.58 to .65 


.46 to .54 


.52 to .61 


.46to .53 


.50 to .60 


.46 to .52 




.45 to .47 





49 to .60 



Friction. 



0.53 to 0.80 
.80 to 1.10 
1.16 to 1.40 
1.50 to 1.70 
2. 00 to 2.10 
2. 00 to 2.30 
2. 30 to 2.80 
a. 00 to 3.50 
4. 00 to 4.50 
6. 00 to 6.50 
8. 00 to 10. 00 
13. 50 to 14. 50 



ALCX)HOL AND BENZINE MIXTURE AS FUEL FOR LOCOMOBILES. 

To determine whether or not the addition of benzine to the alcohol 
is beneficial, experiments were made under normal load with a 
mixture of 15 parts, by weight, of benzine and 85 of alcohol. 
The maximum heating value oi benzine is (according to the average 
of the experiments of various experts) 9,970 metric or 39,5(>1 British 
heat units. As one kilogram or pound of benzine yields in burning 
0.692 similar units of water, the minimum heating value is about 
9,550 metric or 37,894 British heat units. The mixture had there- 
fore a heating value per kilogram of 0.85 X 5,500 -^ 0.15 X 9,550 ~ 
6,108 metric or 24,237 heat units. 

In Professor Meyer's table, which follows, are given the consump- 
tion as shown by the tests and the caloric effect deduced therefrom. 
This table shows the duty of the motor with the alcoholic mixture to 
be nearly as good as that with commercial alcohol having no addition 
of benzine. As, however, the benzine has a higher caloric value, less 
weight of combustible is necessary. If we consider the cost of the 
two substances per unit of weight to be the same, here is an advantage 
in using the mixture. It is not, however, to be recommended on the 
ground of cleanliness, as the benzine mixture clogs the motor, while 
alcohol does not, and it makes trouble by getting thick in winter. 

This schedule shows the calorific .effects with mixture of spirit and 
benzine : 



Motor. 



Turns per minute 

Brake horsepower 

" Empty" strokes per min- 
ute 

Consumption of ulcohol- 
benzinc mixture per 
horsepower per hour (al- 
cohol 86.1 per cent) 

Thermic efficiency 



Deutz. 




20.0 



Kort- 
ing. 



441. G 
23.5 



Marienfelder. Dresden. 

Large. Small. I Largo. Small. 



298.3 199.9 

5.98 ! 14.48 

I 

1.92 21.2 



353.2 
29.4 



236. 4 
6.27 

16.8 



410.3 
25.2 



Ober- 
urjsel. 



Swi- 
derski. 



199.2 
9.78 


208.8 
f). 9.S 


267.2 
10.47 


35.7 


33.3 


48. 6 


459. 2 
22.5 


438.8 
23.3 


475. 2 
21.8 



238.0 
14. 92 

33.7 



5:«). 8 
19.5 



Ullrich 

&Hin- 

richs. 



200.2 
19.28 



880.6 
27.2 



HEATING THE AIR SUPPLY FOR AN ALCOHOL MOTOU. 

Previous warming of the air admitted has for its object to evapo- 
rate the alcohol, so as to facilitate its admixture with the air, in order 
that every particle of spirit shall find itself at the moment of ignition 
in intimate proximity to sufficient air to insure perfect combustion. 
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The same result would be accomplished by previously warming the 
alcohol, which would, however, be less desirable on several grounds, 
also by more thorough atomization of the spirit than we can attain. 
If the atomization were sufficiently thorough, however, this might 
occasion just as much back pressure or throttling of the flow as at 
present occasioned by forewarming; although possibly the delay in 
starting with full load might be less. It is also possible that no mat- 
ter how fine and how thorough the atomization the fine particles 
might, by reason of the frequent changes in direction of the incoming 
alcohol vapor stream, be recombined in drops, which would burn 
more slowly than the uncondensed portions of the spray, which 
would be shown by a flat expansion line on the indicator diagram. 

MAXIMUM MOTOR CAPACITY. 

The maximum proportion of alcohol to air is fixed by the law of 
thermics al)out 1 to 9.88 by weight. With perfect intermixture one 
would dare go that far to get maximum motor capacity. As, how- 
ever, it is never perfect, such a high proportion would occasion loss 
through the presence of unconsumed alcohol in the exhaust. With 
motors as now made it is advisable to giv^e about 70 per cent more air 
than the amount theoretically necessary for perfect combustion. It 
must also be remembered that commercial alcohol contains water, 
which requires a certain amount of heat to effect its evaporation ; the 
water is, therefore, although it expands under the heat of combustion, 
a retarder of the process, and it lessens both the capacity and the 
economy of the motor. At a temperature of 10° centigrade or 50° 
Fahrenheit the water vapor has a tension of only 9.14 millimeters 
of mercury as against 24.1 for alcohol and at 50° centigrade =122° 
Fahrenheit, the corresponding figures are 92 millimeters and 220 
millimeters. 

It is a recognized law in thermics that the economy or duty of an 
internal -combustion motor is proportionate to the degree of compres- 
sion of the explosive mixture. As against the advantages of high 
compression from the point of view of economy, there is a set-off in 
the fact that such high compression is in itself a cause of shocks and 
unbalanced stresses in the machine, and is almost invariably accom- 
panied by high pressure due to the explosion. In other words, if 
the compression is high, the explosive pressure will be proportionately 
high. If the mixture is very rich — that is, if the proportion of the 
air is very low — the pressure during the working stroke may be 
great even with low compression. Therefore the nigh -compression 
motor will deteriorate in value more rapidly, and there will be in- 
creased loss by reason of looseness of the piston in the cylinder due 
to wear, where the compression is high. This latter loss may be 
combated by strong construction and a long piston head. 

EXTENT OF COMPRESSION. 

A further point to be considered in fixing the degree of compres- 
sion is the fact that as compression heats the mixture it may be car- 
ried out so far as to cause explosion before the spark is admitted. 
This point is in the case of alcohol not so low as with benzine, where 
a fourfold compression is about the maximum permissible if it be 
wished to avoid an explosion which would injure the machine. The 
water in the alcohol permits higher compY^^'Svoix Ni!tL^w V^S^\^xN:i\»a. 
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or petroleum. The greater the compression the more skill is needed 
in running, to avoid undue shocks in the working of the cylinder. 

In those motors where the governor regulates the admission of 
both the alcohol and the air there is naturally, under light loads, at the 
end of the suction or filling stroke, a vacuum and lessened compres- 
sion. This would undesirably affect the duty at half loads and less, 
if not counteracted at the half load by an equal degree of expansion 
under all loads. 

A very important point to be considered in estimating the capacity 
of a motor, independently of its economy or duty, is tne percentage 
of nonworking turns. In some this percentage, necessary to reg;*- 
lation, is very high, reaching even 10 per cent of the entire number 
of strokes. Under heavy loads such motors will make comparatively 
fewer empty strokes than this, but will risk coming to a standstill. 

It may be laid down as a general principle that a good motor will 
work under full load with 2 per cent or empty strokes and keep 
to regular speed. Where a greater proportion is necessary to good 
regulation, the maximum capacity of the motor is reduced in the same 
ratio. 

REGULATION OF THE INTERNAL-COMBUSTION MOTORS. 

One advantage of regulation of both the alcohol and the air supply, 
as against the employment of empty strokes on light loads, is 
naturally the greater regularity of speed, as the impulses are more 
regular where there are successive explosive impulses of equal or 
nearly equal force corresponding to the diminished load than where 
only the fly wheel is relied upon to equalize the extremes of a strong 
explosive impulse and none at all. 

vVhere there is governor regulation of the admission of alcohol 
only, it is desirable that this consist in continuous diminution or 
increase, and not in steps, especially as it could seldom happen that 
the amount of alcohol admitted bv anv one stei) of a cam would be 
exactly that necessary for the load. Experience with gas motors 
has shown that such step regulation is uneconomical by reason of 
the combustion being imperfect where the proportion of air is great, 
as compared with the combustible. In such cases the expansion line 
of the indicator diagram falls too slowly. 

Imperfect combustion and late combustion are the reasons for much 
of the lack of economy under small loads. This difficulty may in 
some degree be avoided by the designer by a device corresponding in 
one sense to preadmission in steam engines — namely, ignition beiore 
the piston reaches stroke end during compression. 

The use of regenerators, or masses of metal, on the piston itself, to 
store up the heat of the explosion and give it out to the combustion 
products instead of letting it go to waste in the cooling water, has 
exactly the contrary elTect, as whatever influence such small amounts 
of metal could have would l)e injurious, as simply retarding the ex- 
pansion, as shown by a comparatively flat expansion line. Further, 
such masses increase the unbalanced reciprocating weight. 

The economy of a motor in lubricant can not be learned in any 
short test, as during such test the wear due to imperfect lulirication 
would not be noticed except in the indicator diagram taken when 
running light. 
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In any case the consumption of lubricant per horsepower is less at 
full load than when light running, but that per hour is more with 
full load than with running light. It has happened at competitive 
tests that the motor was flooded with oil at great cost in order to 
attain a slight increase in economy of combustible. 

ADJUSTMENT OF INTERNAL-COMBUSTION MOTORS. 

It is not always the case that the manufacturer is the best judge of 
the most favorable adjustment of the inlet, or, at any rate, effects 
such adjustment, for Prof. Eugene Meyer found that one motor, rated 
by its builder with a consumption of 529 grams of alcohol per brake 
horsepower per hour, could be so adjusted as to use only from 502 
down to even 471 grams under the same conditions, and the same 
authority reduced the alcohol consumption per brake horsepower per 
hour of a motor of another make from the 504 claimed down to 451 
grams. 

There is on the German market one motor in which the governor 
and the permanent adjustment are so far at variance with each other 
that, no matter what the load may be, the admission of alcohol is 
practically the same; hence, this motor will work economically only 
under some one load. Where the load is constant, the work unbroken, 
and the proper adjustment for that load known, this feature may not 
be undesirable; but there is no certainty that any one motor will 
always be used for the same load, or even tor constant or an unbroken 
load. 

CONSUMPTION OF CX)OLING WATER BY MOTORS. 

The consumption of cooling water is about the same for most of 
the small alcohol and benzine motors in the German market, namely, 
about a quart per horsepower-hour. This consumption is about the 
same whether cooling is effected by evaporation or by water circula- 
tion, the former being the more simple of the two. 

[Mr. White also torwards some illustrated newspaper articles on 
alcohol motors, and a photograph and description of an English-built 
steam tractor used on a new wagon road being constructed in Colom- 
bia. These will l)e loaned to interested parties making application to 
the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



IMPENDING PETROL FAMINE. ^ 

BRITISH REPORT ON USE OF MOTOR FUELS ALC^OHOL. IN RES7.RVE. 

Consul Walter C. Hamm, of Hull, writes that, according to the 
report of a committee made to the council of the Motor Union at 
Southport, England, July 20, a famine in petrol appears to be inevi- 
table in the near future, owing to the demand increasing at a much 
greater rate tlian the supply. A summary of this report, as pub- 
lished, is as follows: 

It is claimed that practically every one of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of motor cars rimning to-day uses petrol as the source of its 
power, and that the supplies of this spirit are rapidly running out. 
Either some other fuel or fuels must be produced, or the motor indus- 
try, with its great capital and its army of emplo^.^^^.^\s:iXiL^ ^^^fSN&^si 'iv. 
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lingering death. The impending famine has already cast its shadow 
befere it in the shape of the steadily increasing cost of petrol. A 
very small further rise will be sufficient to administer a serious check 
to the sale of cars. The rapid rise of the motor industry has been 
built upon petrol, and it is discouraging to find the foundation 
crumbling away. 

Discussing the causes of the shortage, the committee points out that 
the imports of petrol into Great Britain from 1904 to 1906 rose from 
12,000,000 to 27,000,000 gallons per annum, an increase of no less than 
125 per cent in two years. 

At first practically all the petrol imported into England was of 
Pennsylvania origin, as the crude oil from the fields in that region 
yielded a comparatively large proportion of low boiling spirit, \vhile 
the only other large fields in existence at that time, i. e., the Russian, 
yielded practically no spirit suitable for use in motor cars. Owing to 
the gradual depletion of the Pennsylvania oil beds the supplies from 
this region are said to be rapidly decreasing, and the new fields in 
the Gulf States and California are handicapped by the greater dis- 
tance over which their products have to be sent. 

CONSUMPTION OF PETROL. 

These facts, combined with the increased home consumption in the 
United States, no doubt account for the fact that whereas the United 
States in 1904 supplied 50 per cent of the petrol used in England in 
1906 this proportion had decreased to 30 per cent, while in the first 
half of 1907 it had still further decreased to less than 20 per cent of 
the total amount of petrol imported. Owing to new fields in the 
East, which supply crude oil containing a large proportion of suit- 
able spirit, the imports into the United Kingdom therefrom have 
increased from 37 to 61 per cent during the two years, 1904—1906, i. e., 
from 4,500,000 to 16,500,000 gallons, while for the present year, 
1907, petrol is being imported at the rate of over 20,000,000 gallons 
annually. 

The imports from other countries are at present insignificant, 
amounting altogether to less than 10 per cent of consumption, and 
there is no evidence that any important increase can be anticipated, 
either from these fields or from those more recently discovered in 
Australia, West Africa, Mexico, Peru, and Trinidad, such as would 
materially modify the situation, although the committee is informed 
that considerable shipments may be expected in the future from the 
Peruvian and Mexican fields. It is pointed out, however, that if the 
supply from these sources were to increase even to a large extent, 
the whole of the additional supplies would probably be absorbed 
either by those countries themselves or by countries in the immediate 
neighborhood, such as the United States. 

ALTERNATIVE FUELS SUGGESTED. 

Coming to the consideration of alternative fuels, the committee 
first of all recommend the use of spirit of higher specific gravity 
than the petrol at present used. Such spirit is chiefly obtainable 
from the East Indies, and in use has been found to be more econom- 
ical than the lighter spirit. One w itness stated that the use of spirit 
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boilinff between 180*^ and 200° centigrade would almost double the 
available supply. 

Another reconunendation is the use of paraffin. Many attempts 
have been made in the past to design paraffin carburetors for use on 
the road, but it can not be said that any device has been established 
as entirely successful, and very few are in daily use. Paraffin, it 
is claimed, is an unpleasant thing to have on a carriage. It has a 
knack of creeping all over the place, and wherever it goes it leaves 
a greasy, odorous deposit. 

An alternative fuel at present at hand is benzol, a spirit produced 
by the distillation of coal, which can be used with success in existing 
engines, either alone or mixed with petrol or alcohol. " Crude ben- 
zol," says the rei:)ort, " inevitably contains a certain amount of for- 
eign matter in combination with sulphur, which imparts to it an 
unpleasant smell in the liquid state. Owing to its comparatively 
low price, however, it might pay to have benzol still further treated 
after washing in order to remove these impurities, which could be 
done for the expense of about 2 cents per gallon. At the present time 
benzol can not be obtained in very large quantities, as the number of 
recovery plants in England is not large." 

ALCOHOL THE MOTORISt's LAST HOPE. 

All the foregoing alternative fuels, however, have the same defect 
as petrol itself, namely, they are limited in amount. The committee 
therefore unanimously arrived at the conclusion that the main 
efforts of the Motor Union should be in the direction of encouraging 
in every way the use and development of some substance, such as 
alcohol, produced from vegetation. " It can," the committee asserts, 
" be produced in quantities that can easily keep pace with the de- 
mands and rate of consumption. In Germany the alcohol motor has 
been established as a commercial success for several years, especially 
for agricultural engines, which are rapidly increasing in number. 
The reason why motor car engines specially designed lor the use of 
alcohol have not been nuide in (Jermany is owing to the fact that the 
best customers of the Oerman motor car manutacturers are in Eng- 
land and other countries where petrol has till now been the only 
fuel used for this puri)ose. It would not pay the German manu- 
facturers to design engines specially for use with alcohol in their 
own country alone. In addition, the agencies for the distribution 
of alcohol in (iermany are at the present time by no means so com- 
plete as are those for the distribution of paraffin and petrol." 

The committee continues: " It has been stated in evidence that the 
average pri(!e at which alcohol can be produced in (Jermany amounts 
to 24 cents a jjallon, including the cost of denaturing and Govern- 
ment supervision. It is also a fact that in this country the actual 
cost of manufacturing alcohol amounts to 23 cents a gallon (64 over- 
proof). This is produced from beets, potatoes, and molasses. Evi- 
dence has been given which tends to snow that alcohol may also be 
produced from sawdust at a very low cost. The lowest figure it is 
possible to touch in this respect is cents per gallon when peat is 
used. Now, owing to the great strictness of the excise authorities 
in England, the cost of denaturing and expenses of supervision bring 
the total cost of the alcohol up to about 24 cents per gallon," 
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In conclusion the committee makes six recommendations, which 
may be summarized as follows : 

First, steps should be taken to secure the introduction of alcohol as 
a fuel for motor cars; second, the use of petrol of a higher specific 
^avity should be encouraged; third, steps should be taken in con- 
junction with the distributing firms and the motor trade to modify 
the present regulations as to the storage and distribution of petrol, 
which add somewhat to its cost ; fourth, the Royal Automobile Club 
to organize a competition for paraffin carburetors and vaporizers; 
fifth, the use of benzol should be encouraged; sixth, that a standing 
committee to deal with fuel be appointed. 

The foregoing facts, showing the increased demand that will 
probably be made for denatured alcohol, should give a renewed 
impulse to the production of this article in America und(^ the 
recent laws passed by Congresti. 



MOTOR BOATS. 

CANADA. 

WINNIPEG. 
AMERICAN DESIGNS FIND READY SALES IN MANITOBA. 

Consul J. E. Jones writes from Winnipeg that there is a great and 
constantly increasing demand in the Canadian Northwest for motor 
boats. He adds: 

Winnipeg at this time is the headquarters for motor boats, and 
there is ample opportunity for the full enjoyment of the sport in 
and about the city. The country, through a chain of lakes and con- 
necting rivers, provides uninterrupted progress from Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay, some 600 miles, and the near-by Lake of the Woods, 
Lake Manitoba, and Lake Winnipeg offer exceptional facilities for 
the sport. 

The American-built motor boat virtually controls the market. No 
Canadian concern is turning out the character of boat the people 
want. The man who is able to invest in a motor boat is able to secure 
the best constructed, and these he only finds in the American make. 
Heretofore the trouole with the Canadian-built boat has been poor 
construction of hull and an inferior engine. It is well known amdhg 
enthusiasts that the desideratum of allmotor boats is the engine. 

AMERICAN MAKE IS PREFERRED. 

Up to this time no Canadian-made engine has given the satisfaction 
demanded. When a local dealer is asked for an American engine 
he will say that the engine constructed by the Canadians is a dupli- 
cate of the American patents which have expired. But this is not 
satisfactory ; it is the up-to-date engine that the people want, and the 
American make seems to be far and away ahead of anything manufac- 
tured in Canada. American-built boats have a tariff of 25 per cent, 
plus freight charges, to meet in the competition of the Canadian 
market at Winnipeg. The dealers here^ in presenting the American 
boat, use the argument of superior design, construction, and finish, 
both in the hull and engine, and demonstrate their boats to would-be 
purchasers. They call attention to the fact that the lumber used in 
the construction of the American boat is naturally cured, and not 
kiln dried, as is charged against the Canadian boat. 

The situation is practically this : The Canadian manufacturer, pro- 
tected by the tariff, does not fairly meet the competition of the Ameri- 
can-built boat. True, the charges are slightly lower, but side by side 
there is no comparison, and the American-built boat is the better 
seller at a higher price, especially when a 50 per cent increase in value 
is offered for a $10 increase in price. 

6490—07 5 ^ 
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The cheaper grade of American boat has been tried, but the well to 
do who indulge in motor boating want a good outfit and are willing 
to pay for it. The 4-cycle engine is in demand, and the stock oi 
modem design in sizes of 18, 22, and 25 feet is the best seller. There 
is some demand for the specially designed boat to suit the require- 
ments of the wealthy merchants at their summer homes, which abound 
on the near-by lakes. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES — rREIGHT CHARGES. 

As an example of the high prices which the Canadian builder asks 
for his product and the proof of what the American manufacturer 
might expect to make in underselling him is the following : Bids were 
called for by a Winnipeg broker for a 60-foot canopy launch of 25 
horsepower. The American prices were $1,800 to $2,650 f. o. b. The 
Canadian firm which advertises as the largest builders of launches in 
Canada quoted $3,000 for the hull alone. There is a great deal of 
criticism of the high prices exacted by the Canadian manufacturers, 
and purchasers prefer to pay an additional 40 per cent (which in- 
cludes freight, duty, and agent's commission) on the American net 
cost of launch, for they realize they will get better value for their 
money. 

In considering the market for motor boats in this vicinity itrwill.be 
well for the American manufacturer to bear in mind that the Cana- 
dian manufacturer is somewhat handicapped in the matter of freight 
charges. The only large concerns which manufacture motor boats 
in Canada are far to the east, and with inadequate railroad facilities 
as an additional hardship in the matter of prompt delivery this must 
of necessity increase the cost of production. The number of motor- 
boat manufactories in the Middle West of the United States, if any- 
thing, gives American shippers an advantage of freight rates, and 
certainly insures a more prompt delivery. 

A short time ago one of the largest concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of motor Doats visited Winnipeg for the purpose of looking 
over the situation with a view to establish a branch. No decision 
up to this time has been reached. There will be a growing demand 
here for high-grade motors for many years to come. 



WINDSOR. 
SPECIAL ITSES FOR MODERN CRAFT IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Consul eToseph T. Hoke, of Windsor, suggests that American manu- 
facturers of motor boats should pay some attention to that part of 
Nova Scotia, concerning which he writes: 

A large portion of the products of the mines and forests of this 
district are carried by vessels, those of light tonnage, which navigate 
small rivers and streams many miles from the deep waters, through 
the rise and fall of the Bay of Fundy tide. Large vessels and 
steamers load in deep water by lighters, small sailing vessels, and 
scows. Rafts of piling and timber are towed to some central place 
and loaded on vessels. Tugs are a necessity to tow the rafts and 
scows; also to assist vessels in and out of small rivers and streams 
that are too narrow and crooked for the vessels to navigate under 
their own sail. 
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Steam tugs are costly, and the expenses hea\'y in fuel and labor. If 
manufacturers could interest shippers and vessel owners in cheap but 
durable motor boats that could take the place of steam tugs it would 
improve water transportation and shippmg facilities in this part of 
the Province. 

Another disadvantage here in water transportation is the short 
time small steamers have to lie at the wharves during tide time. 
Should they desire to touch at two or three small ports and then 
reach deep water on the same tide, they are unable to do so by reason 
of so much time taken up in getting from one port to another. The 
steam packets and passenjger boats here only make from 7 to 10 knots 
an hour; could the speea be increased to iS to 22 knots an hour by 
motor power without enlarging the tonnage or depth of the craft, 
they could call at more ports on the same tide and have more time to 
discharge and take on cargo at each place. The passenger service 
could be improved between tide-water ports if the travefing public 
were assured of regular service and speedier transportation. 

Small sailing vessels engaged in carrying coal and lumber to the 
cities return with a cargo of merchandise. The freight rates are very 
cheap, which is gratifying to the merchants, iSut even this method 
is unsatisfactory, owing to long delay in transit by reason of the 
winds and unfavorable w^eather. The only other way of getting their 
goods is by railway, which is very expensive. 

Motor boats that could be run cheaply would no doubt meet with 
consideration and approval. Small steamers and tugs entail great 
expense to keep in commission by the cost of fuel and labor. Motor 
boats for pleasure craft should be in demand in this part of the 
Province. Manufacturers might interest parties in this district by 
communicating with business firms at Windsor, Amherst, Parrsboro, 
Advocate, Port Greville, East Apple River, and Sand River [a list 
of which, forwarded by the consul, is filed at the Bureau of Manu- 
factures for use of motor-boat builders]. 



VANCOUVER. 
A GOOD BUSINESS AWAITING AN ACTIVE CANVASS. 

Consul L. E. Dudley, writing from Vancouver, says that the motor 

boat, both for pleasure craft and for working craft, is making its 

appearance in British Columbian waters in considerable numbers. 

He adds: 

Until a short time ago there were very few such boats on these 
shores. At present most of the hulls are built here, but the greater 
part of the machinerv is imported, some from eastern Canada, some 
from England and Scotland, but the larger part from the United 
States. It is my imprassion that an active canvasser representing 
manufacturers of motor-boat machinerv in the United States could 
do a good business by visiting this district and making a pei'sonal 
appeal to the trade here. 
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SYDNEY. 
MOTOR BOATS IN EASTERN NOVA SCOTIA. 

Consul G. N. West, of Sydney, reports as follows on the use of 
motor boats and auxiliary power boats in eastern Nova Scotia: 

Within the past year quite a large number of these classes of boats 
have come into use for pleasure purposes and use as fishing boats, 
the latter class having the motor power as auxiliary to their sail 
power. There are onfy two regular firms engaged in the construc- 
tion of such boats in this consular district [names on file at Bureau 
of Manufactures], One of these firms has, during the past year, 
constructed and equipped 23 boats w ith dimensions and costs as fol- 
lows: One 89-foot boat, w4th two 30 Standard motors, costing 
$15,000; one auxiliary power boat, 55 feet in length, w^ith one IL- 
horsepower Casco motor, costing $6,000; two auxiliary power boats 
33 feet in length, with 12-horsepower Casco motors, costing about 
$500 each ; nineteen auxiliary power boats, with 12-horsepower Casco 
motors, costing on an average about $250 each. These latter boats 
are intended for fishing purposes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and on the Atlantic coast ; also for the gathering of lobsters during 
the season of canning for the factories, and are roughly yet strongly 
built, the frames being of oak and planking of hard pine and spruce. 

The other company has constructed eight boats, six of which were 
power launches for pleasure purposes, and two were auxiliary power 
boats intended for fishing, one equipped with a 30-horsepower Kegal 
motor, the other with a 20-horsepower motor constructed in Toronto. 
The small pleasure launches were equipped, one boat with a motor 
of English make, three boats with Regal motors, one boat with a 
Buffalo motor, and one with a Canadian-built motor. The motors 
used varied from 12 to 1^ horsepower. The American motors used 
have very generally given satisfaction. 

In addition to the boats constructed and equipped by the companies 
referred to, a number of private parties have built the hulls of boats 
and engaged the companies to furnish and install the motors. The 
use of motor boats for pleasure purposes and for carrying passengers 
for hire on the lakes and rivers in this vicinity is rapidly growing 
in fav^or. The installation of motors in inshore fishing boats has 
this year had its first trial, and has proved so successfiu and satis- 
factory that it is the intention to increase the number for use during 
the coming season. New boats w^ill be built and motor power in- 
stalled in others during tlie winter season. 

Motors, to find j^ale in this section, should be simple in design and 
strongly constructed, as tlie persons using them would have little 
or no experience and factories or other places for repairs are not 
readily accessible. Catalogues of motor manufacturers that have 
been sent to the Sydney consulate are placed on file for the inspec- 
tion of all persons desiring to examine them. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BELIZE. 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF BOATS USED AND IMPROVED TRADE. 

The use of gasoline engines in British Honduras is dwelt upon in a 
report from Consul W. L. Avery, of Belize, who says that the impor- 
tation of oil for launches increased from $693 worth in 1903 to $6,379 
in 1906. Speaking of the use of motor boats, he says: 

In 1903 an American imported the first gasoline engine into British 
Honduras, fitting it to a 25-foot open boat. It was successfully used 
in towing logs in smooth water and for other purposes. Now there 
are 30 boats afloat and building, with a probability of the number 
being doublfed. The local government has 4 boats in commission, 
and offers encouragement to all by admitting gasoline and all fuel oils 
free of duty, if for use b}^ water craft. Tne engines imported have 
been, with two exceptions, of American manufacture, and 1 am informed 
that they have given satisfaction. The State of Michigan has supplied 
the greater number. This cheaper means of transportation fore- 
shadows that lower freights warrant larger purchases, and such 
increased purchases will be very largely from the United States. With 
no raikoad, and less than 40 miles of wagon road in the colon v, freight 
cfiarges to the interior settlements of British Honduras have been verv 
high. The traffic on the long coast line of 200 miles has been, and 
probabl}'^ long will be, handled by sailing sloops and schooners, for 
rates are low and time is no object; but for the many towns and vil- 
lages on the rivers reliance has been placed on rowing, etc., and the 
service has been expensive, ver}'^ uncertain, and in the rainy season 
often at a standstill. The long stretch of 140 miles by river from 
Belize to The Cayo, for instance, was seldom covered in less than six 
days, but now, by launch, it tates but thirty-six hours. The ^'chug- 
chug" of the motor boats creates no surprise, except surprise that they 
were so long in coming. 

In .June, 1906, a 48-foot 22 horsepower boat of light draft was 
started on a regular run to The Cayo, and now a barrel of pork, or 
flour, which for years cost $5 for freight, is carried for $3.50, and the 
near approach of competition will lower all freight and passenger 
charges. The steamers now connecting by weekly service the largest 
and second largest towns in British Honduras — Belize and Corozal — will 
be replaced in a few months by an American built, twin-screw vessel, 
using gasoline for motive power, so that all indications point to a 
$10,000 figure for fuel oils for 1907, and an ever-increasing demand 
thereafter. 

BRAZIL. 

RIO DE JANEIRO. 
A GOOD MARKET PRESENTED IIOW TO ENTER IT. 

To the enterprising American boat maker the situation in Brazil 
presents certain possibilities that, according to Consul-General G. E. 
Anderson, of Rio de Janeiro, should not be overlooked. He writes: 

As yet there are comparatively few motoY bow\.*:^\w wsfc vcv^^'ssn:^- 
ian coast cities, but there is apparenUy «k.w «i\n^^\\\\v^ ^^ \»\s:t<^^^ 
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in the use of water craft as a pastime and recreation. Tliere are a 
great many boating and several yachting clubs with large member- 
ship in the city of Rio de Janeiro, and members of these clubs as 
well as others are making inquiries as to the purchase of motor boats. 
In several" of these clubs members have converted their yachts into 
auxiliary crafts at very heavy expense, and there would seem to 
be a very decided inclination to the use of power boats. 

If American motor-boat manufacturers wish to take advantage of 
the probable increase in demand for their products in the coast cities 
of Brazil, there are two very important things to be kept in mind. 
With a city located as is Rio de Janeiro, for example, the demand 
for pleasure boats when once created would be well worth looking 
after. It is not enough to have a local agent in the field; The man- 
ufacturer should send a representative in the near future and get into 
touch with the many clubs of the city and, through these, with a 
great many individuals who only need to have their attention called 
to the possibilities of pleasure to be derived from the use of a motor 
boat to be interested. 

The second point to be remembered is that the American manu- 
facturer must here meet competition with the rest of the world. It 
is not enough to exercise activity on the field to the extent of develop- 
ing a weak demand. The product must conform to the needs of the 
market and the terms offered must be as good as those offered by 
European houses. 

GRANTING OF CREDIT CLASSES OF BOATS NEEDED. 

Brazilians are accustomed to paving big prices for what they buy 
and they are willing to do that i/ they can have credit. American 
manufacturers should not expect to double their profits on goods sold 
in Brazil, but they should provide for a margin sufficiejit to cover 
greater expense necessitated by compliance with the wishes of buyers 
in the matter of credit. 

As to the nature of the boat trade of Brazil, the demand is of two 
classes, that for motor boats to be used in the cities along the coast, 
most of which have fine harbors where the motor boat can be of 
inestimable value, and that for boats for use in interior waterways, 
particularly in the Amazon and its tributaries. Boats for the harbors 
should be of the class commonly used in seaboard waters, but prefer- 
ence should be given to steel boats, as conditions of climate make it 
more than ordinarily difficult to construct wooden boats which will 
give the best satisfaction. Another reason for preferring steel boats is 
that the housing facilities are quite limited and wooden hulls stand 
open-air anchorage with less success than do those of steel. 

In the rivers traversing the rubber country there is demand for 
fast boats, which are at the same time light and strong and have 
the greatest possible carrying capacity. As yet all rubber transpor- 
tation from the smaller streams to the smaller ports on the rivers 
is done by natives in their rowboats, and while this will probably 
continue for some time there is a demand for power boats among 
plantation overseers and others who wish to make hurried visits 
from one to another of widely separated " camps " where the natives 
bring their rubber gathered in the swamps. 
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ALCOHOL FUEL PREFERABLE ENGINEERS AND OPBRATINO. 

Alcohol motors should be given consideration owing to the cheap- 
ness of this form of fuel. Gasoline and kerosene are very high, 
while Brazil is a producer of alcohol in such quantities as to make 
it desirable as a substitute for either gasoline or kerosene. 

One very important consideration in the introduction of motor 
hoBts on a large scale is that by a proper presentation of the matter 
to the authorities on the part of those who wish to use motor boats 
a. change might be brought about in the present very rigid regula- 
tions, which provide that every form of power boat must be in charge 
of a person technically qualified as is an engineer of a steam launch ; 
also, every power boat must have a certain registered crew, the 
number varying according to the size of the boat. Heretofore the 
demand for small motor boats, and particularly for pleasure craft, 
has been so small as not to excite any protest against such regula- 
tions^- but it is probable that if the clubs of the city were to make a 
proper presentation of the matter to the port authorities necessary 
modifications would be made. 

There are practically no motor boats being constructed in Brazil, 
cMily a few having been built and equipped with. American motors 
at a cost far exceeding what an American-made product could be 
sold for. No official returns for the imports of motor boats are 
available, but the figures for last year are probably about the same 
as those for the previous year, there being, however, an increase 
from the United States. 



PERNAMBUCO. 
A GOOD SALES OPl'ORTUNITY PRESENTED. 

Consul George A. Chamberlain, of Pernambuco, thinks there is a 

S3od opportunity in his consular district, also in Rio de Janeiro and 
abia, for the sale of motor boats. The best way to sell, he says, is 
to send a traveling agent or salesman. He sends the names of parties 
who may bo induced to act as agents, among them one American firm. 
These inay be obtained from the Bureau of Manufactures. 



SWITZERLAND. 

GENEVA. 
HOW AMERICAN BUILDERS MAY WIN PATRONAGE. 

In reply to inquiries received from American manufacturers of 

marine engines and motor boats as to possible Swiss markets. Consul 

Francis B. Keene, of Geneva, furnishes the following information : 

It might seem self-evident to say that in the height of the tourist 
season, when the Lake of Geneva is seen at its best, builders of all 
kinds of boats would find in this part of the world a profitable field 
for trade. The reason why it is not so, particularly for American 
manufacturers, may be found in the fact that the boating season is 
a short one and that the field for boating is limited to the lake. 
None of the rivers flowing into the lake, the incoming and out^ovix^ 
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Rhone included, are practically navigable. Boats of all kinds must 
therefore be made for lake navigation only. The experiment of 
running a small steamboat two or three times daily m July and 
Au^st from below Geneva, from the first waterworks to the second, 
a distance of from 2 to 3 miles, met with indiiferent success, although 
the trip is very picturesque. If the weather grew warm and re- 
mained so for two or three weeks, the water, swelled by mountain 
torrents from melting snow fields, became so high and tumultuous 
that the service had to be stopped, and if rain set in the twelve to 
twenty passengers required for the trip failed to appear. Row- 
boats, canoes, sailboats, yachts, launches, motor boats, m fact nearly 
all kinds of pleasure craft, are seen on this lake, where races are held 
almost every week during the season. 

IX)CAL COMPETITION. 

As reports from this office have stated before, several American 
companies have occasionally sent their boats to Switzerland, but 
without great success thus far. I will try to explain why. Two or 
three years ago a company was organized in this city to build motor 
boats and launches. Having obtained high awards at several Euro- 
pean races, advantage was taken of the fact for advertising purposes, 
thus making competition keener in a limited market. Since then 
another local firm has entered the market, and it has been successful 
enough to get, at one of the Monaco (Mediterranean) races, with a 
small motor boat of its own construction, the highest award. Of the 
seven boats engaged in the race only two completed it, and the 31 
miles, run in a rough sea, were covered in one and one-half hours by 
the Swiss boat, which had not been built for sea, but for lake waters. 

The selling of American motor boats and engines will not be a 
very easy matter. The market will have to be worked by some com- 
petent agent during an indefinite time. It is my opinion that when 
the automobile craze shall have somewhat lost the charms of novelty 
and exclusiveness motor boats and light launches will be in demand 
to replace some of the sensations produced by the motor car. If 
American builders really want to enter this market, prospectuses and 
correspondence will not lead to success. Practical demonstration is 
needed and must be made, wherever practicable, by an American 
business man familiar with the resources and the management of the 
boat or engine he wants to sell. Swiss buyers are used to personal 
calls of the representatives of the manufacturers from whom they 
purchase what they require, and that habit must be taken into 
consideration. 

EXHIBITING AT MOTOR SHOW SUGGESTED. 

Motor car and motor boat shows are now held once a year in 
Switzerland. One opened in Zurich on May 15; the two previous 
ones were held in Geneva and were duly reported upon. Our home 
manufacturers should get ready for the next show in 1008. Since 
only Swiss manufacturers and foreign manufacturers having agents 
in Switzerland are authorized to exhibit, I would suggest a grouping 
of similar interests, the establishing of an agency in one of the more 
important lake cities, and sending some boats, engines, etc., to next 
year's exposition, thus proving that we can turn out most attractive 
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craft, suitable for European markets. A golden harvest may not be 
reaped the first year, but it will certainly be the best means oi coming 
into contact with the lovers of boating, studying their requirements, 
and complying with their needs and fancies. It may be that the 
kind of boat manufactured in the United States for American waters 
will need some small alterations to suit Swiss waters and local hobbies. 
The representative who is sent should be ready to add to his agency 
an American-equipped workshop for alterations and repairs, with 
sufficient replace parts in stock. 

All this, of course, means expense, and when prices of goods have 
to be increased by transportation charges and customs duties it does 
not facilitate sales. American manufacturers need to be convinced 
that their present methods of sending price lists, usually printed in 
English, for goods taken in their workshops or f. o. b. New York 
will never attract the attention of Swiss bujers, already much solic- 
ited by the active commercial travelers visitmg them. These canvass 
the country incessantly with samples or near-at-hand patterns. Supe- 
riority of American manufactures can not always be proven on 
gaper. It requires local test, examination, and exposition, and the 
rms asking consular officers " to place an order with them for at 
least one of their machines " should understand that with all our 
influence and our earnest desire to see a fleet of American-made boats 
on the Lake of Geneva, consuls have no show rooms at their disposi- 
tion, and, besides, they must act in the interest of all concerned. 

Motor boats will bscome more and more popular and numerous. 
The time is therefore propitious for American manufacturers to enter 
the market in an energetic and practical way. In February last this 
consulate transmitted to the Bureau of Manufactures a list of im- 
porters and possible importers of boats, motor boats, cycles, and motor 
cycles and cars [on file in the Bureau of Manufactures], 



UNITED KINGDOM. 

DUBLIN. 
MOTOR-BOAT CLUB STIMULATES THE SPORT. 

Consul A. K. Moe reports that the new motor-boat club recently 
formed in Dublin promises to give considerable impetus to tlie sport, 
which hitherto has been carried on spasmodically in Ireland by a few 
individuals, concerning which he writes: 

The large extent of bays, fjords, lakes, estuaries, and rivers in the 
island gives a ready opportunity for a large development in motor- 
ing on the water. Automobiles and motor bicycles have found great 
favor in Ireland, and it is reasonable to presume that the similar 
sport on its many waterways will increase to a much greater extent 
tnan has been the case in England, or even in Scotland. 

Very few motor boats are yet in use in Ireland, but if the same 
advance takes place as in automobiling there will be within the next 
few years several hundred of these little vessels employed for pleas- 
ure purposes. At this stage it is the time for American manufac- 
turers and exporters of motor boats to make a determined eflFort tft 
secure a large share of the market. 
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DUNDEE. 
THE RIVER TAY WELL SUITED FOR MOTOR BOATINCJ. 

Consul John C. Higgins, of Dundee, advises that motor boats are 

not yet in use in that part of Scotland, but thinks there should. be an 

opening for a light craft of this kind. He continues: 

Above Dundee the Tay River is beautiful, and steamers of 4 to 8 
(or even more) feet draft of water run during the summer months 
between this place and Perth, 20 miles farther up. Oti account of 
the number oi sand banks^ however, it is not well adapted for yacht 
sailing, and I think that the advantages of the motor boat only 
require to be known to be appreciated to their full extent. Not far 
from Dundee there are many highland lochs surrounded by "shoot- 
ings" of wealthy tenants, where use might with great advantUge be 
made of motor boats. 



GOVERNMENT ADOPTION. 
MOTOR BOATS FOR NAVAL PURPOSES. 

According to Consul Albert Halstead, the British Admiralty, it is 

stated, is preparing for the construction of a number of motor boats 

for the purpose of carrying dispatches between ports and fleets. 

Half of these boats are to be built in the Government yards and the 
remainder by private concerns. It is stated also that steam launches 
now carried by flagships will shortly be supplanted by motor boats. 
This proposed use of motor boats by the British navy can be classed 
as a recognition of the development of the internal-combustion marine 
engine. The objection has previously l^een made to the use of motor 
boats for naval purposes that they leave such a white wave in their 
wake as to make them an excellent target for an enemy. 



SWEDEN. 

GOTHENBURG. 
PETROLEUM AND MARINE BENZINE MOTORS. 

In answer to an American inquiry, Consul R. S. S. Bergh, ofGothen- 

burg, says that the wealthier classes of that Swedish city seem 

to be more interested in sail 3'^achts than in motor boats, though' still 

it can be seen that the number of motor boats is increasing slowly. 

The consul continues : 

It will be necessary to make some distinction between different 
classes of boats or launches. Here on the west coast of Sweden is 
quite a large number of fishing boats, of which the largest have be«i 
bought from England, the size of some being 20 to 30 tons. THe 
ordinary fishing boats are of a ditferent type* — size of some 10 to 15 
tons. To these come in some cases tenders, seine boats, etc. A conr 
siderable number of these smaller boats and tenders are now provided 
with petroleum motors, which are mostly manufactured in Sweden, 
although a few American motors may be sold here. With exception 
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of the tenders, the fishing boats are fully rigged, so the motors are 
used as auxiliary engines. This equipment is still going on, because 
the fishermen can obtain loans from the Government on favorable 
terms for the purpose of providing themselves with modem equip- 
ment, and this has proved profitable, so that those who do not have 
motors in their boats are anxious to get them. A couple of coasting 
schooners, built according to modern ideas for obtaining speed and 
carrying capacity combined, have also been provided with petroleum 
motors for propulsion and benzine motors for hoisting the sails, etc. 

A few ordinary open-transom boats, owned by people of limited 
means, have been provided with small petroleum motors, but as the 
noise and smell ai-e objections those who can afford it use benzine 
motors instead. There ai-e also a few family launches provided with 
benzine motors, each of about 2 to 8 horsepower. These sizes men- 
tioned seem to be most in demand for pleasure boats. I have not 
•seen any speed launches or racers with powerful engines, probably 
because people who could buy staunch and seaworthy boats of this 
class are more interested in sailing. 

Marine benzine motors are imported from America, France, Eng- 
land, and (iermany. An importer here has stated to me that he 
considered the first-class American and German motors very expen- 
sive. He further said that the cheap American motors were often 
of poor quality, apparently sent out without being tested and 
adjusted, and that the carburetors or vaporizers very often caused 
trouble, becauso not suited to this comparatively chilly climate. He 
thought also that the benzine used liero might \)e different from the 
benzine or gasoline used in America. It seems to be a fact that many 
motors are difficult to start, stop sometimes when they should not, etc., 
but I am not able to state the reasons therefor. It may be also that 
the crew do not alwavs understand the motor or how it should be 
handled and adjusted. 

A merchant here last year imported a few American motor launches 
made of galvanized steel. It seems that many people of Gothen- 
burg are, however, with or without cause, prejudiced against such 
lx)ats. It is claimed that they easily get dents in the bows and sides. 
It is further supposed that they are liable to nist and difficult to 
repair. Wooden ooats vre also com])aratively cheap here, and still 
cheaper when built in Norway. There is no import duty on boats; 
the auty on motors is 10 per cent and on electrical goods 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

[Importers of marine motors at Gothenburg are listed at the Bureau 
of Manufactures.] 

NORWAY. 

BERGEN. 
RESULT OF BOAT EXHmiTION. 

Consul F. S. S. Johnson reports that the Norwegian motor boat 

exhibition opened at Dergen on July 5, concerning which he says : 

There were 228 exhibits, consisting of motor fishing boats from 
54 meters over all down to trifles in the way of screws and oilskins. 
The meetings of the Norwegian fishermen which took place July 9 
to 12 fortunately coincided with the date of U\e ^\\o\^ ^ ^\A K!!«>;\s. "^^cnk^ 
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have had an unique opportunity of studying a valuable addition to 
their craft. On the Dogger Bank steam has, both from the financial 
and labor point of view, completely ousted the sailing smack, but 
locally to combine sails with auxiliary motor would seem the greatest 
advantage. The North Sea boats have a 400-mile run to market, the 
local boats rarely 40 miles, thus a motor, even of low horsepower, 
would be quite sufficient to save a long delay and consequent loss. 

On entering the show ground it was a matter of surprise that no 
English or French and few American firms were exhibiting. Lamp 
ignition, too, is general here, very few motors being fitted with elec- 
tric ignition, either of magnetic or accumulator type. This makes 
starting a matter of time, wnile the additional danger of fire or explo- 
sion is a serious consideration when fitting so old fashioned a method 
in a boat. 



STAVANGER. 
FISHING INDUSTRY GREATLY BENEFITED BY NEW EQUIPMENT. 

Consul B. M. Rasmusen, of Stavanger, writes that those who have 
had an opportunity to observe the development of the fishing indus- 
try the last few years will agree that the most important of recent 
additions is the motor boat. Concerning its success in Scandinavian 
waters he writes : 

It was demonstrated during the Norwegian herring fishing this 
spring that for all practical purposes and for all kinds of weather 
the motor was far superior and the results so much better that it will 
replace the sail and row boats as fast as fishermen find means to 
buy. The best testimony in favor of the motor was furnished by the 
owners of other vessels when they joined in a petition to the author- 
ities recjuesting that the use and operation of motor boats at fishing 
stations be restricted. 

Concerning the fishing for pollock with motors and purse nets, a 
Stavanger newspaper contains the following: 

Experiments have been made with jiiirse nets around Moldoen and Floro to 
catch polloclv out in tlie oi)en sea. This has l)een tried alongshore previously, 
and for the most part witli success. S. Standol, from Kinn, and O. Totland, 
from Moldoen. have made jjood catclies with their motor boats the last two 
weelvS. The first mentioned came to Floro with 1.7(X) fish and last week Tot- 
land caught over 8,0(M) with one net. 

It is a i)leasure to note that the young fishermen break new ground for their 
business themselves, without sitting down to wait for grant of equipment to 
malgi* the experiment at public expense. It is to be hoped that the example 
will be followed by many others. At such good i)rice as pollock is at present it 
will surely bring large sums of money, and our country may be benefited in 
this manner. Selje district now has quite a fishing fleet. At Moldoen there 
are 5 steamers and .'^0 motor boats, and Kandeberg and Stadt have 4 motors 
each — a total of '.\H motors and 5 steamers — and the fleet is increasing rapidly. 
In one day recently there was sold at Moldoen r».0(M) kroner (Jjsl,:i40) worth of 
flsh. 

There are only a few small motor-boat factories in western Norway 
as yet, as nearly all the larger types used come from England and 
Denmark. 
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FRANCE. 

CALAIS. 
BOATING 18 NOT POPULAR LIKE LAND TRAVEL. 

Writing from Calais, Consul J. B. Milner says that he knows of 
no American motor boats in use in that district, the following being 
the conditions : 

Calais, being at the head of an immense canal system extending to 
all parts of France, presents splendid facilities for the use of these 
boats, but as the highways here are unsurpassed in the world people 
seem to prefer automobiles. The only automobile boats that 1 have 
ever seen in Calais were either in transit or those engaged in the 
great race that took place in 190-1: between Calais and Dover, England. 

I have made inquiry personally in Calais and Boulogne-sur-mer, 
and find that there are no consequential dealers in this class of 
merchandise. During the summer season at Boulogne-sur-mer, which 
is much frequented by English people from London, I have seen 
automobile boats in the harbor belonging to Englishmen. In this 
part of France automobile boats, as a sport, are in no sense in vogue. 



EGYPT. 

CAIRO. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELL BOATS. 

Consul-General Lewis Morris Iddings, of Cairo, supplies the fol- 
lowing information concerning motor boats in Egypt : 

There is no reason why American firms should not do a good trade 
in autoboats and motors generally in this country. A great deal will, 
however, depend on the quality of manufacture, on first deliveries, 
on advertising, and on the general manner in which trade is con- 
ducted. Several American firms have done themselves no end of harm 
through little errors or omissions which, with a better knowledge of 
the trade of this country, could have easily been avoided. 

The American motor has given good results in working, and is, 
besides, more economical than the types of motors built in England 
and France, but their great disadvantage, as has been proved on 
nearly every occasion, is that the French, Greek, and mechanics of 
other nationalities who are in Egypt do not understand the Amer- 
ican type of motor, and not only do they ruin it while running it, 
but once broken down it is cast aside as irreparable. Certain firms 
in the United States manufacture what they call steel boats, which, 
on more than one occasion, have proved to be really made of very 
thin galvanized sheet iron. The result is that the galvanizing wears 
off axter a little time, and the plates get rusted through. Owing 
to the special manner in which the plates are joined, it is impossible 
to have the hulls repaired here, the consequence being that the boat is 
cast aside as useless. 

The following are the essential points in motor boats constructed 
for navigation on the Nile: Length, 21-30 feet-^ kvsiV^ ^<5k<5>^^\^^:5^*^ 
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draft, 2 feet at the very most; motor, capable of developing a speed 
of 6 miles an hour against a 2-mile current and taking up as nttle 
space as possible. Several motor boats were running on pleasure 
trips on the Nile last season. In some cases they brou^t in as much 
as $21 per day, and I am informed that two or three companies here 
are now in correspondence with manufacturing firms in England for 
the supply of boats for regular trips to different points up the Nile. 
There are many rich persons in this country who would doubtless 
become purchasers if once they understood these boats. The best 
way to advertise motor boats and get them known would be to send 
out three or four boats, as described, and have them run by one of 
the local agencies which has an arsenal and stations at different points 
on the Nile. It would also be necessary to send. out an American 
mechanic, in order that no risk may be taken of having chances of 
business in Egypt spoiled through the motors being broken up by 
persons who do not understand how to work them. [The name of 
one firm is furnished for correspondence, and is filed for reference 
at the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



ASIA MINOR. 

SMYRNA. 
MOTOR BOATS GROWING IN FAVOR IN THE LEVANT FREIGHT CHARGES. 

Consul E. L. Harris, of Smyrna, reports that the rapid rise into 
favor of the motor boat all over the world is gradually influencing 
the sporting community of Asiatic Turkey. He continues : 

There are at present in the Smyrna Bay several launches of Amer- 
ican manufacture, which, through their good performance and grace- 
ful build, are tending to make popular the sport of motor boating. 
The environs of Smyrna are particularly well adapted for the use of 
gasoline launches. The city, with its suburbs, extends over a coast 
fine of fully 10 miles, the whole of which is practically built up to the 
water's edge with private dwellings of the wealthier people. Oppo- 
site Smyrna, across the harbor, is Cordelio, a large suburban town 
with a fine sea front, and several other villages where the better class 
have houses for the summer season. Connection between these sub- 
urbs and the business and shopping center exists through small steam- 
ers and by rail, but there is no doubt that the motor boat will soon 
become a serviceable and pleasant means of communication for the 
well-to-do people. Perhaps the type of boat best adapted to the 
choppy seas in the Smyrna Gulf would be the Massachusetts dory 
in the 22 to 30 foot sizes, but no launch of that type has been imported 
so far. 

One great obstacle stands in the way of American launches, and 
that is the enormous transportation charges between New York and 
the Levant. As an instance, a 21-foot launch was imported last year, 
the freight and insurance on which amounted to $175, while the cost 
at New York of the whole outfit was only $600. At the present rates 
the freight on a 40-footer would be no less than $750. 

Perhaps the only way to abate the difiiculty, until the establishment 
of an Ainerican steamship line with rates more favorable to .home 
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manufacturers, would be to supply knoeked-down boats, with detailed 
plans and instructions for setting them up here. Fair workmanship 
IS easily secured here, so that a knocked-dowh boat could be put 
together in a very creditable manner. 



CHINA. 

HONGKONG. 



BOAT SALES PROMISE EARLIER RESULTS THAN DO LAND MOTORS. 

Consul -General Amos P. Wilder, in response to a trade inquiry as 
to American motor vehicles and accessories in Hongkong, writes : 

As to automobiles there are but two or three in the colony, and 
these are curios. The mountainous character of the country must 
forbid any considerable development along this line, although ten 
years hence when the British mainland concession is developed by 
the proposed Canton railwa)% with an increased population m that 
district, the automobile may come into use to an extent. Two Hong- 
kong firms are interested in automobile literature. 

In regard to motor boats Hongkong, Canton, and south China 
generally express growing interest. The Chinese are not clever in 
handling motors (gasoline, kerosene, etc.) when the machinery gets 
out of order, and the restrictions in the use of these fluids hamper 
the development of the motor-boat industry. The harbor is subject 
to very rough weather, and this is cited as an objection to the smaller 
craft. However, there is an increased use of these power boats. The 
Standard Oil Company is investigating the subject, and various com- 
panies are represented here. One firm liandles (lerman motors, and 
one business man has a number in actual use for trade uses. Those 
who know the universal use of motor boats in the United States, not 
alone on the still lakes and rivers, but on the Pacific coast where thev 
must meet rough weather and water conditions, believe that this 
industry is a growing one for these oriental ports, rivers, etc. The 
Chinese lack the necessary " tinkering " quality to meet mechanical 
mishaps, and it has not paid anyone to have European mechanics 
available to correct troubles. It is possible that if a syndicate of 
American gasoline engine and boat builders should place in this har- 
bor and Canton a fleet of modern motor boats as an object lesson, with 
some sort of a school of instruction for Chinese operators, that the 
jjroject might be made to pay by furnishing clean, quick, and 
economical passenger service and opening the way to orders for boats. 
One or more competent mechanics (European) should be on the 
ground, giving his whole time to keeping the boats in operation. 

Steamers in Hongkong anchor in mid harbor and passengers travel 
to and fro in launches. The steam launch is thoroughly under- 
stood in all these parts; the Chinese* operate them by the hundreds. 
This region is on the eve of the introduction of more economical and 
convenient motor boats, but while these have demonstrated their use- 
fulness and economy years ago at home, here they are an unsatis- 
factory curiosity with a strong prejudice against them, because they 
•break down and few understand how to meet the emergency. 
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JAPAN. 

NAGASAKI. 
MARINE EXPOSITION EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN. 

Eeplying to a Philadelphia inquiry, Consul G. H. Scidmore says* 

that in the neighborhood of Nagasaki, owing to the mountainous 

surface of the country and undeveloped conditions of most of the 

roads, there is no demand for automobiles, but that for launch and 

small-boat motors there is a very encouraging outlook. He writes: 

A large number of these modern w^ater craft are now in use here 
as well as at the neighboring polls of Moji and Sasebo, the latter 
place being p naval station. From October 21 to December 10, next, 
there will be held at Nagasaki a marine-products exposition, repre- 
sentative of all branches of Japanese fishing and allied industries, 
at which an extensive exhibit of motor engines adapted to launches 
and fishing boats will be a prominent feature. A number of British 
manufacturers will be represented in this display, and I strongly 
recommend that American concerns also take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus presented. Machines and illustrated catalogues alone 
will not succeed on such an occasion in gaining many orders. Expert 
representatives should be present to demonstrate and explain the 
machines, and strenuous efforts should be made to secure prompt and 
satisfactory delivery of such goods as may be ordered. The lollow- 
ing statement, made to me by an American resident of Nagasaki, 
contains much of value in this connection: 

In 1890 it was suggested to nie to buy a small motor engine to Ik* placed in a 
sampan. 1 thereupon bought a smail 4-horsepower gasoline engine from the 

Company, which proved very satisfactory. I subsequently sold the boat 

and ordered a larger motor from the Company of the same place, and had 

built a proper launch ,*J5 feet long, which was eminently successful. This boat 
was sold to Vladivostok for the use of one of the Russian regiments stationed 
In the harbor on an island. 1 was the first one to own a motor launch in 
Nagasaki, and my example was soon followed by others. Since the time men 
tioned no less than 15 launches have been built, and four others are now under 
construction. In October of last year 1 wrote to another American company, 
and on December 24 following 1 gave them an order for a 12-horsepower motor. 
1 certainly expected that the same would arrive here not later than the end 
of March or the bcgini.ing of April, as I had ordered a stock size. It was 
April IM) before 1 had a cal)legram from the company stating that the motor 
was ready for shipment. It will be July 1 at the earliest before it can reach 
here, much to my pecuniary loss and iiicouveiiicnce. 

Gasoline is readily obtained here from Osaka at a moderate price, though 
more exjiensive than in the Tnited States. I iiave fre<iuently urged the makers 
at home to send a practical mechanic to Shanghai, that being a central ix)int. to 
represent them and not to trust to an agent. There are at least three boats I 
know of which the owners can not succeed in running, owing probably to some 
trifling thing which an experienced man cimld repair in a few moments. 



YOKOHAMA. 
POSSIBLE :MARKET at that city for motor BOATS. 

E. G. Babbitt, vice-consul-general at Yokohama, writing about 
motor boats in his consular district, says there are not niorfe than six 
launches in the harbor of Yokohama pro})ellod otherwise than by 
steam, the rough water and work being best met by steam launches. 
There are no pleasure launches of any kind, due to the absence of 
rivers and long reaches of calm waters. 

O 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Manufactures, 

Washington^ June 7, 1908, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit herewith additional reports to 
those printed in Special Consukr Reports, Volume XL, from Amer- 
ican consular officers and a special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, relative to the automobile and motor-boat trade in 
various parts of the world. 

The exports of automobiles and parts thereof from the United 
States in the calendar year 1907 were of the value of $5,750,972, an 
increase of $1,341,786 over the preceding year; but while the pro- 
duction in this country largely exceeds that of any other nation, the 
exports are only about one-fifth in value those of France and were 
last year much less than those of the United Kingdom or Germany. 
The exports of launches and other motor boats were very much less 
in 1907 than in 1905, notwithstanding the increasing use of those 
articles in various countries. This discloses sqme defects in the 
method of exportation by American manufacturers, too often the 
result of spasmodic efforts to sell abroad, instead of systematic and 
persistent efforts to extend the trade. 

The reports in this volume throw considerable light on the trade 
conditions in various countries and the opportunities for the sale of 
automobiles and motor boats. The trade is rapidly increasing, and 
while American manufacturers successfully compete in some coun- 
tries, they practically take no part in the trade of other countries 
where the demand is large. This volume of reports may help them 
in meeting that situation. 

Very respectfully, John M. Carson, 

Chief of Bureau. 
To Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The number of automobiles and motor boats produced in the United 
States in the calendar year 1007 was far in excess of the number pro- 
duced in any other country. According to a French statistician, 
France was second, the United Kingdom third, Germany fourth, 
Italy fifth, and Belgium sixth on the list. The exports of automo- 
biles and parts thereof from the United States increased $1,341,786 
over the preceding calendar year, considerably less than the $2,476,483 
increase of Great Britain, although about one-third of the British 
product was constructed of foreign parts. France is far in the lead 
in exports, though the last few months of the year had a benumbing 
effect on the French trade, owing to the costly machines produced. 
There is reported to be a very great overstock in France which will 
have to be sold at largely reduced prices, the demand now being for 
lower-priced machines. 

According to the records of the Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers of the United States, there were 47,302 gasoline pleas- 
ure cars and 5,000 steam and electric pleasure vehicles built and sold 
in 1907. This makes a total of 52,302 pleasure automobiles sold in 
1907, with a total value of $105,669,572. 

The percentage of increase each year has been consistent, as shown 
from statistics gathered in 1004, which gave the total automobile out- 
put as $26,645,054 in that year. Based upon accurate knowledge of 
the number of employees and the production of a large number of 
automobile factories, it is estimated that the total number of em- 
ployees directly engaged in the factories in 1907 was 58,000 and the 
capital employed $94,200,000. As in many other manufacturing 
products, there is an indirect investment which is closely allied to 
vehicle manufacture. This includes such products as tires, rims, 
lamps, speed meters, drop forgings, etc. Close estimation shows that 
there are 29,000 employed in this indirect manufacture, with a total 
capital invested of $36,700,000. Unlike many other manufactured 
products, the expense of selling in the automobile industry is very 
large. At the close of 1907 there were 2,151 sales and garage estab- 
lishments in the United States employing 21,500 persons, with a 
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capital of $57,500,000. This includes real estate, rentals, insurance, 
bonds, and interest on money invested. Not including the manu- 
facture of motor cycles or the sale of supplies and accessories, the 
total estimation of the automobile trade for 1907 was: Value of 
product sold, $105,669,572; total capital employed, $188,400,000; 
number of employees involved, 108,500. 

The consumption of automobiles in the United States was much 
greater than the consumption in any other country ; but the increased 
production has been so gi^eat that manufacturers have been making 
numerous inquiries in regard to foreign markets. This led the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures to gather information on the subject, the result 
of which was tlie publication several months ago of Volume XL of 
Special Consular Reports, describing market conditions and open- 
ings for the sale of automobiles, motor boats, and motors. The pres- 
ent volume contains later reports, and the two combined cover all 
parts of the world where there is any probability of success in mar- 
keting such products. 

(iREAT BRITAIN THE LARGEST PURCHASER. 

Notwithstanding its larger exports the United Kingdom purchases 
more of the American product than any other nation, British North 
America following, and Mexico coming third on the list. Mexico 
was the only country that purchased less of these products of the 
United States in 1907 than in 1906. P^xports to France, while aggre- 
gating only $596,450 in 1907, were nearly double those of the preced- 
ing year. Those to the United Kingdom increased in value $600,000, 
and those to British North America, $800,000. 

The exports of launches and other motor boats have not yet reached 
any considerable figure. In the fiscal year 1904 they were $210,048; 
in 1905, $780,180, and in 190G, $308,233. For the last six months of 
1907 there were 207 motor boats exported, of the value of $169,085, 
and in the month of December 2(5 boats were exported, of the value 
of $14,790. This does not indicate a growing trade in the export of 
motor boats, although the consular reports show a wide field in many 
parts of the world for these boats, providing proper measures are 
taken to develop the trade. 

The following statement shows the exports of automobiles and 
parts thereof from the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and Italy for the calendar years given : 



Exported from— 



United States_._. 

France 

United Kingdom. 

Germany 

Italy __- 



i9or>. 


1906. 


1907. 


$2,69r).655 

19,400,000 

2,442,013 


$4,409,186 

26,606,000 

3.964.661 

6,236,000 

1,760,000 


$5,750,972 


729,200 




1 
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Speaking of the French exports, the London Times asserts that the 
French manufacturers are lowering prices so far as current patterns 
are concerned. French exports increased from $13,709,000 in 1904 to 
about twice that sum in 1906, which is the latest return available. 

COUNTRIES TO WHICH AUTOMOBILES ARE EXPORTED. 

The exports of automobiles and parts thereof from the United 
States to the several countries during the calendar years given were 
as follows: 



Countries. 


i9a5. 


1906. 


1907. 


United Kinfrdom 


$707,045 
537,588 
192,452 
269,703 
151,859 
163,978 
60,419 
120,083 
105,457 
387.071 


f 1,138,264 
878,885 
717. .523 
336,273 
240,989 
251.636 
166,814 
192,668 
132,214 
353,920 


$1,738,488 


British North America 


1.167.355 


Mexico __ .. 


629,807 
596.450 


Prance „ _ . 


West Indies 


298,885 


Italy ._. 


288,211 


South America . _ 


244.466 


Australasia i . _. 


213.645 


Germany _ _ _ _. 


175,250 


Other countries _ . _ . _ ... 


403,413 






Total— _ 


2,695,655 


4,409,186 


5.750.972 







IMPORTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

There are no statistics available showing tlie imports of auto- 
mobiles into France, and for Germany only for the year 1906. The 
imports into Italy in that year are estimates made by Consul Dun- 
ning, of Milan. The following table shows the imports into the 
United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, and Italy during the 
calendar years given: 



Imported Into- 



1905. 



United Kingdom: 

Total Imports- $16,385,606 

Reexported 1,660,063 

Net Imports I 14,725,543 

United States - -J 2,002,459 

Germany — 

Italy -- — - 1,295,610 



1906. 



$21,274,612 
2,052,379 



19,222,379 
4,910,208 
4,284,000 
2,000,000 



1907. 



$22,155,646 
1,841,167 



20,814,479 
3,807,551 



As the United Kingdom is the world's greatest mart for foreign 
automobiles, the following table showing total imports in 1905 and 
1906, the countries whence imported, and the average price per 
machine of the several countries, should be of interest to American 
manufacturers. 



Imports. 



Wbeoce imported. 



1905. 



France- $12,513,201 

Belgium _ „ 1,767,404 

Germany 1,100,661 

United States .__ n3,170 

Netherlands 280,845 

Other countries 20,335 

Total _ ; l«,2l^,f»& 



1906. 



$15,025,230 

2,901,962 

1,964,841 

1,018,562 

338,450 

25,567 



Price per machine. 



\ 



^,«n\.,«\a. 




1P06. 



$2,046 
3,200 
1,798 
1,730 
2,007 
1.988 



'L^JWk 
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DECLINE IN PRICES INJURY FROM INFERIOR EXPORTS. 

There has been a general decrease in the price of automobiles im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, with the exception of those from 
Belgium and the United States. The advance in the price of Amer- 
ican machines goes to show that a higher grade of automobile is now 
being exported to the XTnited Kingdom. The automobiles imported 
into the United Kingdom from Belgium were the most costly. The 
highest -priced automobiles were imported into the XTnited States. 
In 1905 these were of the average vahie of $4,046; in 1906, $3,410, 
and in 1907, $2,888. Those coming from France in 1907 were slightly 
below the average price. The home demand Jias kept American 
manufacturers from exploiting foreign markets to any great extent, 
though P^'rance and other countries have found it necessary to export 
a considerable part of their product. The United States exported 
in 1907 of foreign automobiles and parts $741,600 worth, show- 
ing a domestic consumption of $8,035,971 of the imports, as compared 
with $4,219,506 in 1906. There was a large increase in 1907 in the 
home product. 

The export trade has been injured in many places by sending out, 
in the beginning, cheap and inferior automobiles or else those not 
suitable to the countries to which tliey were exported, thus creating 
a prejudice against the United States, which, according to various 
consular reports, some of the foreign manufacturers have magnified 
to their own advantage. In the Transvaal, where the consul says 
there are more automobiles in proportion to the inhabitants than 
in any similar section of the world, and where the consumption is 
increasing, tliere is a prejudice against American machines because 
of the experience with those first brought there. The same reports 
come from Xatal and Cape Colony; from Bombay, India; Swansea, 
Wales; Bradford, P2ngland, and from some other parts of the 
world. It is an experience similar to that of the United States with 
the United Kingdom in the exportation of butter and cheese, the 
exports dropping from several millions of dollars in value to less 
than a million as the result of the use of oleomargarin and other 
adulterants. Although this has been corrected by law the trade has 
not been regained. In the same way it will take long and active 
work by the automobile manufacturers to overcome the prejudice 
created by the exportation of inferior or unsuitable machines. Three 
or four years ago there were more American cars in South Africa 
than of any other kind, but now those imported from the United 
States are comparatively few. 

DFXAY IX SUPPLYING PARTS CREDIT AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 

One complaint frequently made by the consuls is that the delay, 
owing to the distance, in getting parts of an automobile or motor 
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boat for repairs hurts the sale of the machines. For that reason if 
there were a local agent supplied with such requirements it would 
greatly contribute to the sale of American machines. The terms of 
sale, generally for cash, adhered to by American manufacturers, are 
also said to be very detrimental to the opening of new fields. Euro- 
pean manufacturers are much more liberal in that respect than their 
American competitors, which, as a rule, they can afford to be because 
of the establishment of banks representing the exporting nation, but 
this objection can be overcome by proper work on the part of Amer- 
ican exporters. The high freight charges are also an objection in 
many parts of the world. In Smyrna, Turkey, for instance, the 
consul reports that it costs $175 to bring a $600 automobile there 
from the United States, which is practically a prohibitive charge. 
The high price of gasoline and oil in Spain and elsewhere is also 
a serious objection. In Turkey gasoline and gasoline motors are 
prohibited. Gasoline is very high priced in Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Jamaica, Brazil, Colombia, and some other countries. 

COMPLAINT OV BAD ROADS WHERE THERE ARE NO AMERICAN AUTOS. 

Bad roads are a great obstacle in the way of the extension of the 
automobile trade in many countries. In Spain tlie roads are poor for 
automobiles, and gasoline and oil are heavily taxed, and consequently 
are very high priced. Yet Consul-General Ridgely, of Barcelona, 
reported some months ago that about 880 automobiles were in use in 
that city and in Madrid, of which the United States supplied prac- 
tically none. Over 1,000 automobiles are used in Lisbon, and many 
in other parts of Portugal, but there are none from the United States. 
In Bombay, India, of the 900 automobiles in use hardly any are of 
American make, though there is no prejudice against American ma- 
chines. On the other hand, in Shanghai, China, out of 111 motor 
cars in use, 75 per cent were American, simply because a greater effort 
and better transportation facilities had enabled American manufac- 
turers to compete successfully in that city with European competi- 
tors. Tsingtau is said to be the only other city in China where the 
roads admit of the use of automobiles, though it is an undeveloped 
field. In Turkey, where the roads are generally bad, the Germans are 
proposing to establish an automobile express and passenger company, 
and an American consul thinks it would be advantageous for Ameri- 
can manufacturers to give some attention to the subject. In Austria 
there is said to be a good market, though complaint is made that 
American automobiles are too high priced. On the other hand, Vice- 
Consul Burrell, of Magdeburg, Germany, says that the price of auto- 
mobiles is higher in Germany than in the United States, but the high 
duties prevent, to a considerable extent, foreign competition. In 
Java, from which the United States imported nearly $15^Q0<^^^^^ 
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worth of goods in 1007, exporting less than $2,000,000 worth thereto, 
there are 300 automobiles in use, with the number constantly increas- 
ing, but few from the United States. It ought to be a good field for 
American machines. In the Straits Settlements there were twice as 
many automobiles imported in six months in 1907 as in the whole year 
1906. They are very popular, but Americans have small share of the 
trade in them. The United States imported from that country mer- 
chandise to the value of neariy $19,000,000 in 1907, but sold only 
$2,000,000 worth. This is the report that comes from many parts of 
the world. In Japan few automobiles are used, and the duty is 50 
per cent. 

AMERK^AX CARS MUST SELL AT LOWER RATES. 

It is generally admitted that American cars, as a rule, will have to 
be cheaper than those of France and other countries to make much 
headway. For instance, in Cuba, where the United States has a pref- 
erence of 20 per cent in the duties levied on motor cars, a consul re- 
ports that French cars are cheaper than those of the United States. 
With improved roads in that country the outlook will be more promis- 
ing for the sale of automobiles. In Canada, where there are a good 
many automobiles anj^l motor boats used, the Americans furnish much 
the greater number, showing ability to compete with other nations. 
That is generally considered to be a good field for American manu- 
facturers for both automobiles and motor boats. In Argentina there 
are 750 automobiles in use in Buenos Aires, but there are few Ameri- 
can machines. One company is now entertaining a project to run 
1,000 electric carriages, which may present a good opportimity for 
sales by American manufacturers. The consul reports that trans- 
portation facilities to Europe are so much better than to the United 
States that American automobiles are at a disadvantage. 

There is a rapidly increasing use of automobiles and motor boats, 
and a vast field is open to the manufacturers of the United States. 
Motor boats are unknown in many parts of the world where the con- 
suls believe that by proper demonstration good markets could be 
developed. For instance, in Norway, while automobiles are limited 
in use, there is a great opening for motor boats to be used in fisheries. 
Canada, Italy, the United Kingdom, and other countries are reported 
to offer good fields for the sale of motor boats, and there is no doubt 
that their use will increase rapidly in all parts of the world where 
they can take the place of rowboats and small craft using steam. 

In addition to the reports printed in this volume, there were others 
received which were to the effect that neither automobiles nor motor 
boats were in demand. Among these places were Jamestown, St. 
Helena; Nassau, West Indies; Trebizond and Jaffa, Turkey; Cheng- 
kiang, Nanking, and Tientsin, China ; Ottawa, Canada, and Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
PRAGUE. 

A SPLENDID FIELD IN WHICH TO EXTEND AMERICAN SALES. 

Consul Joseph I. Brittain writes from Prague as follows of the 
opportunity for the introduction into Bohemia of American auto- 
mobiles : 

There appears to be an opportunity for American manufacturers to 
sell automobiles in Bohemia. Recently a gentleman called at this 
consulate with a view of being placed in communication with manu- 
facturers of automobiles. He says that he has. started a public auto- 
mobile service in the city of Prague. The company he represents has 
a license for running 40 automobiles, and at prasent they have 8 in 
use. It is the purpose of the company to replace the ordinary cab 
service with an automobile service m the city and also to extend the 
service into the country. Within the city the company charges 20 
cents for the first 750 yards, for two persons, and for each additional 
375 yards 5 cents. 

There are very few automobiles manufactured in Austria, and most 
of those in use here come from Germany, Italy, and France. The 
sort of machine wanted here for cab service is a four-cylinder voitur- 
ette, substantial, but not too heavy. They want a steady-running ma- 
chine. If the American manufacturers wish to extend their trade 
abroad, this is a field to which they should turn their attention, for 
here the automobile industry is rather in its infancy. The country 
has been prosperous within the past few years, and the people have 
more money to spend for luxuries. A personal survey of this field 
would be advisable; the correspondence should be in the Bohemian 
language. 

REICHENBERG. 

NOTHING IN THE WAY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF AMERICAN AUTOS. 

Consul Charles B. Harris, in setting forth opportunities to sell 

automobiles in northern Bohemia, writes from Reichenberg as follows : 

I know of no reason why the American automobile can not be sold 
in this district, provided proper solicitation be made, and have to 
suggest that correspondence with and catalogues be sent, in German 
or Bohemian, to dealers in such articles. 

39008—08 2 IT 
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There has lately been formed in this city a company having a capi- 
tal of $600,000, United States currency, to manufacture automobiles, 
particularly those adapted to mountainous countries. A factory 
building is in process of erection, and it is expected that the manu- 
facture of machines will begin in the summer or early fall of 1908. 

There are no demands for motor boats, as there are no streams or 
lakes of moment in this district. 



TRIESTE. 

ROCKY CONDITION OF COAST PREVENTS USE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

Concerning the market for motor boats, Consul George M. Hot- 

schick writes as follows from Trieste : 

Though this is an important seaport, there are very few motor 
boats in use. The shores of the Austrian coast are rocky and exposed 
to sudden squalls of the " bora," a wind which frequently attains the 
violence of a gale, and along the northern coast only very few small 
rivers flow into the Adriatic. Not only sport, but trade, has been 
neglected in the Austrian littoral. However, there seems to be an 
awakening and a better outlook. The next few years conditions may 
change, as the Government favors improvements, and then motor 
boats may be used for several purposes. The same conditions exist 
for motor vehicles and motor cycles, as Trieste is surrounded by 
mountains. 



VIENNA. 

NOT AN INVITING FIELD — HOW TO CREATE A MARKET. 

Consul-General W. A. Rublee reports that the market for Ameri- 
can automobiles and motor boats in the Vienna consular district has 
hitherto not yielded satisfactory results. He continues: 

Attempts have l)een made to introduce two or three makes of 
American automobiles, and sample machines have been sent to local 
agents, but only two or three sales have l>een made, and the Austrian 
agents have discontinued their efforts to introduce the cars on account 
or the lack of demand for them. French, German, and Italian auto- 
mobiles are extensivelv represented and sell well, while the Austrian 
automobile industry has oeen developing rapidly in the last two 
years. 

At the present time there is very little prospect for the introduc- 
tion of American automobiles, unless a raoical change is made in the 
method of putting them on the market. It must be borne in mind 
that American automobiles are at a great disadvantage as compared 
with those of foreign make in this market, as the latter are recog- 
nized as the standard of excellence and the American product has yet 
to demonstrate its good qualities in this country. Therefore the 
American manufacturers must in the beginning offer inducements 
to purchasers and must expect to conduct an advertising campaign. 
It has apparently been demonstrated by the failure of such Ameri- 
can automobiles as have been placed on the market here, that it is 
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necessary to push their sale more energetically than has been done. 
Such automobiles of American make as have been on sale in Vienna 
have been offered at far higher prices than they are advertised to 
sell in America. An American runabout that sells in the United 
States for $600 was on sale in Vienna last year for $1,060. It can 
hardly he expected that the Austrian buyer will invest at such an 
advance on the American price. 

It does not seem likely that much can be accomplished in this 
country by local agents unless they are enabled to sell at lower prices. 
It is also stated that the American cars sent here do not conform to 
the roads, being too broad-gaged. The American automobile manu- 
facturers would be obliged to build cars such as are adapted to the 
roads. Altogether the field is not very inviting at present for Ameri- 
can automobiles. 

There is an opportunity for the sale of cheap motors for boats, 
and it is probable that several hundred might be sold in this consular 
district. 



BELGIUM. 
LIEGE. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OV AUTOMOBILES, MOTOR CYCLES, AND BICYCLES. 

Vice-Consul A. Pendleton Cruger, of Liege, states that the follow- 
ing table, recently published, shows in detail the Belgian imports and 
exports of automobiles, motor cycles, and bicycles during the last thrci*, 
years: 

In 1907 the total imports amounted to $1,430,047, against $1,223,179 
in 1906 and $924,952 m 1905. The total exports for the three years 
amounted, respectively, to $2,548,746, $2,429,414, and $1,944,246. 
Both imports and exports have thus steadily increased. 

The automobile is responsible for the greater part of these figures. 
Last year the Belgians purchased foreign cars to the value of $830,- 
751, over $579,000 worth being from France. In 1906 automobUe 
imports amounted to $760,743, and in 1905 to $534,772. Automobiles 
and parts were exported in 1907 to the extent of $2,123,000, against 
$1,814,654 in 1906 and $1,045,379 in 1905. Belgium's best automo- 
bile client is Great Britain, which took nearly $1,061,500 worth, or 
half the total exports for 1907. Germany is second, with $386,000; 
France, $231,600; and Holland last, with $135,100 worth. In Kus- 
sia, Austria, Spain, and America Belgium's sales are almost nil. 

The motor-cvcle business is not so nourishing; importations which 
amounted to ^4,740 in 1905 and in 1906, fell to $24,846 in 1907. 
Exports fell off from $465,112 in 1905 and $395,480 in 1906, to $309,- 
181 for 1907. 

In the Belgian bicycle trade imports are mcreasing, the values 
having been ^55,461 for 1905, $427,778 for 1906, and $564,450 for 
1907. Exports in the meantime are falling off, amounting to $234,- 
755 in 1905, to $209,280 in 1906, and to $116,341 in 1907. 
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DENMARK. 
COPENHAGEN. 

INCREASED INTEREST UEIN(i SHOWN IN MOTOR BOATIN(J. 

Consul-General Frank R. Mowrer states that the extensive harbor 
at Copenhagen is well protected and affords excellent accommoda- 
tions for motor boats, concerning which he writes : 

The pavilion of the Royal Danish Yacht Club is situated on the 
famous promenade, Langelinie, and near the basin and boathouses 
of the club. Heretofore sailing has been the chief sport of this club, 
but with the development of the marine gasoline engine interest is 
manifested in motor boats and their equipment. The racing type has 
not been introduced, but the dingey and pleasure boats are mcreasing 
in popularity. The numerous inland lakes near country places oflfer 
special opportunity for the use of the latter type of boat. However, 
relatively few boats are as yet used in the country. An exhibition by 
dealers to demonstrate their convenience and utility would doubtless 
increase their sale. 

The practical application of explosive motors in Denmark has been 
chiefly to fishing boats. Several types of this kind of motors are 
manufactured in Denmark, but almost exclusively for i>etroleum as 
fuel. The petroleum is either heated before starting or the motor is 
started with gasoline, and afterwards petroleum is used. Several 
foreign motors are represented by selling agents, but only one Ameri- 
can motor has become well known in this market. The customs duty 
on gasoline motors has been reduced from 10 to 5 per cent ad valorem. 

The fleets of fishing boats are constantly increasing, and it is esti- 
mated that the number of boats is now 1,000, with a registered tonnage 
of 15,000 tons. 

Ill order to aid Danish fishermen to ])rocure new boats and mate- 
rials, the (lovernment makes loans at 8 per cent, partly as direct loans 
secured by mortgage on the large vessels and partly as loans to loan 
associations formed by at least forty fishermen. In 1905-6 the total 
amount of these loans was about $141,229. 



FRANCE. 
CALAIS. 

PLEASURE SEEKERS PREFER AUTOMOBILES TO MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul J. B. Milner states that the department of the Pas de Calais, 
which constitutes his consular district, has a splendid canal system 
which connects with all parts of France. He adds : 

These canals would afford a great opportunity for motor pleasure 
boats, but thev are not used for that purpose, and are not likely to 
be, as the hignways are so perfect that the automobile has and will 
continue to have the preference for pleasure. The canal boats are 
propelled either by hand or by horses, and in this canal people seem 
very conservative. I know of no motors being used for this purpose. 
The only practical use that motors might l)e put to would be to pro- 
pel fishing boats, of which there are many in Calais and Boulogne-sur- 
mer. I understand that motoi-s are used on a few fishing boats at 
JiouJo^iie-sur-mer already. In Calais I know of none being used. 
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GRENOBLE. 

HOW TO EFFECT SALES OF AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS. 

As to the prospective business in American motor boats in south- 
eastern France, Vice-Consul T. W. Murton writes as follows from 
Grenoble : 

In Grenoble proper and immediate vicinity there would seem to be 
little opportunity for business in motor boats, inasmuch as the waters 
of the river Isere and the torrent of the Drac, which wind their way 
through the outskirts of the city, are not navigable, owing to their 
strong current. But on the larger lakes of this mountainous district, 
such, for instance, as the Lac de Bourget, near Aix-les-Bains, Savoy; 
the Lac d'Annecy, adjoining the city of that name, in Tipper 
Savoy, and others of minor importance, they might be introduced 
with advantage. This consulate has already made an exhaustive 
study of the question, and submitted views on the subject to one or 
two large manufacturing firms in the United States. The conclusion 
reached is that the only really practicable way to demonstrate the 
qualities of the American motor boat would be to place one as an ex- 
hibit on one or other of the lakes mentioned above and thus allow 
the public to appreciate and judge, de visu, as to its capabilities. 

As a matter of fact, the soliciting of business by the aid of illus- 
trated catalogues, price lists, etc., generally in an unknown tongue 
(English), is rarely productive of good results, in France especially. 
The average Frencnman requires to see in advance and judge of the 
merits of the article he buys before parting with his money. He can 
with difficulty be induced to place an order from descriptions on 
paper. 

MOTORS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES. 

With regard to motors for industrial purposes, there are some very 
efficient ones on the French market of home production and moderate 
in price. But there is plenty of room for the American motor, pro- 
vided it be properly presented. It remains, then, for the American 
manufacturer to inquire into the conditions governing the cost of 
entry into France — the duty on foreign-made machinery is high — 
and if the conditions are not too onerous, to place their goods on 
view materially, not on paper. 

The de])artments of the Isere, Savoy, and Upper Savoy are essen- 
tially agricultural, although many and divers are the industries car- 
ried on in them. Most prominent among these are factories for the 
making of kid gloves, paper, silk, velvet, cotton and linen goods, 
cement, boots and shoes, furniture, chemical supplies, boilers and 
machinery of every kind, iron and brass foundries, etc. The prin- 
cipal reason for so many different industries being established in this 
region is the cheap and abundant water power available from prac- 
tically unlimited streams and mountain sources. But notwithstand- 
ing the more or less extensive utilization of these natural forces, 
steam, gas, and electrical engines are still largely employed in fac- 
tories of minor importance, so that I think that there should be a 
bright future for up-to-date gasoline or kerosene motors, provided 
they b? practically and energetically pushed. 

[The vice-consul states that he does not know of any firms in that 
part of France who are especially interested in motors. He furrusJa^^^ 
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however, the names of leading Grenoble engineering firms doing an 
extensive business in all kinds of machinery. These are added to 
the permanent record of foreign merchants in tlie. Bureau of Manu- 
factures.] 

NICE. 

LITTLE OPPORTUNITY TO SELL AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES OR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul William Dulany Hunter writes as follows from Nice re- 
garding the market in that consular district : 

Automobiles of French manufacture are used almost exclusively by 
residents of this consular district, not oidy because they cost tlie 
same as machines of similar construction sold in America without the 
additional expenses of transportation and duties, but also because* 
they can be more easily repaired, as even the small fittings of the 
iVmerican machines are of different sizes, etc., from those in use in 
this country. The splendid roads and fine scenery of the Maritime 
Alps tempt owners of automobiles to make long excursions over 
heavy roads, and the necessity of making repairs is of very freciuent 
occurrence, so that the delay in having the fittings specially made is 
found very troublesome. 

Automobiles are not used in this district as runabouts — that is, for 
merely local convenience by professional and business men and 
others, as in American cities. Practically all the owners of automo- 
biles here use them for long excursicms on the Riviera during the 
winter and for extended tours in Europe during the summer, and 
they all are of heavy construction. Few automobiles are sold here, 
except at second hand, as purchasers of such valuable articles natu- 
rally prefer to buy them in Paris, where they have a much wider 
choice in selection, and by buying direct the expense of an agent's 
ccmimission is not incurred. It will therefore 1h» seen that there ap- 
pears to be no opportunities to sell American automobiles here at 
the present time. 

NO PROBABLE MARKET AT NICE FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

In regard to motor boats, I have to state that there is little pas- 
senger service by sea between the ports on this part of the coast or the 
Mediterranean, and that what service there is for both passengers 
and fmght between Nice and Marseille and Nice and (lenoa is car- 
ried on by regular lines, against which competition by motor boats 
would be most difficult and unprofitable under the present circum- 
stances, owing to the very restricted demand for such service. As to 
pleasure motor boats, there are no lakes or navigable streams in this 
consular district, and owing to the strong currents, choppy seas, and 
swells in the Mediterranean near this coast line motor boats are not 
used here, and I regret to state that there is no probable market in 
this district for craft of the kind. 



PARIS. 

CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE. 

Consul-General Frank II. Mason, writing from Paris concerning 
stjtomohileH and marine motors, says that the summer of 1907 will 
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be remembered in the annals of the automobile industry as the epoch 
at which the production of higher grades of motor vehicles overtook 
the demand and left an inert and overstocked market at the close of 
the season. The consul-general continues : 

The situation recalls to mind the similar crisis which occurred sev- 
eral years ago in the bicycle industry, when from a high-priced and 
eagerly sought plaything the bicycle, through overproduction and 
satiated popular demand, dropped to normal prices and gradually 
became an article of daily utility for all classes of people. 

There are, of course, many different opinions among interested par- 
ties as to the exact extent and probable duration of the relapse which 
has overtaken the automobile trade, but all agree as to the main facts, 
which are that the season in France has been, on the whole, a poor 
one, especially during the past three months; that large, high- 
powered machines have been in very limited demand and are now 
practically unsalable ; that all the continental makers, including even 
those of world-wide repute, have on hand a greater or less stock of 
unsold machines which, instead of commanding premiums as they did 
a year or even six months ago, are now offered at liberal discounts. 

As a concrete reflex of the general situation in Paris it may be 
stated that a leading maker in this district recently sold in one lot 
for export to the United States, at a uniform price of $1,158 each, 
400 chassis of the same size, model, power, and quality that had been 
sold hitherto for $1,930 each. 

The underlying causes of this situation are obvious and undis- 
puted. The high-powered touring car, with energy to climb long, 
steep hills and develop a pace of 50 or 60 miles an hour, has had a 
highly successful career, but it is an expensive luxury and adapted 
to the means of only a limited class of people who are now to a large 
extent supplied. Money is close and costly in all great financial 
centers, securities and incomes have alike declined, and the average 
business man with a taste for automobiling has begun to feel seri- 
ously the burden of tire, gasoline, and repair bills. He is willing to 
exchange his high-powered racer for something of 25 horsepower or 
less, which will be much cheaper to purchase and maintain. 

LESS COSTLY MACHINES IN DEMAND CHANCE FOR AMERICAN MAKES. 

While there will doubtless continue to be a limited demand for the 
highest class of vehicles for touring and city use, such as are made 
by half a dozen of the oldest, most famous builders in France, the 
future of the automobile manufacture, as an industry, must depend 
upon the production of smaller, simpler, and relatively inexpensive 
machines. A high local authority in Paris has recently said: " The 
maker who puts a reliable, four-seated, well-suspended, 4-cylinder 
automobile on the market at anywhere from $1,000 to $2,000, with 
a guaranteed average speed of 20 miles an hour, who mounts it upon 
some economical and durable form of tire and sells the vehicle com- 
plete in every detail, will have an assured success." 

It is also recognized that this new turn in the trade will open to 
American makers an opportunity which thev will be prompt and 
certain to utilize. Hitherto the reproach of American-built auto- 
mobiles has been that they were " standardized," made almost wholly 
by machinery and were turned out in vast numbers like reai^i!^. est 
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sewing machines, with little or none of the superfine material or 
mechanical handiwork that gave the high-class European car its 
superior quality. Henceforth the competition seems likely to be in 
a field and along lines where American builders and their skilled 
mechanics are easily supreme; the manufacture of standardized 
products by the consummate use of highly perfected and ingenious 
machinery. 

A CHANGE ANALOGOUS TO THAT OF THE BICYCLE INDUSTRY. 

Something analogous to what happened in the bicycle industry 
during the period from 1894 to 1897 seems likely to occur in the 
much more complicated and difficult sphere of automobile construc- 
tion. Prior to those years, the safety bicycle was substantially a 
French and British product. It was substantial but heavy, awk- 
wardly modeled and burdensome to the rider. Within two years 
after American mechanics seriously took up the task, they were send- 
ing back to Europe bicycles of a new type, with wooden wheel-rims 
and frames of lar^e, thin steel tubing, which for lightness, ease of 
propulsion, perfection of workmanship and graceful model were a 
revelation to European builders and became models and standards 
of comparison for them and their workmen. 

In the automobile competition the struggle will be longer, because 
it is much more complicated and difficult, but the signs are not want- 
ing that already some of the best American makers are beginning to 
show an advance in certain details over even many of their P^uropean 
competitors. The season of 1907 has been notable for the unprece- 
dented number of Americans who have come over and made tours 
through Great Britain and western Europe in cars of American man- 
ufacture. Many of these have been men who have owned and used 
automobiles of the best European brands and who never befoi-e 
ventured abroad in a home-built car. This year they have done the 
grand tours and, returning to Paris, have shown with pride their 
automobiles after 5,000 to 10,000 miles of journey, without break- 
down or serious mishap of any kind, still in excellent condition, prac- 
tically good as new. It is noticed also that some of these vehicles 
have motors that run with a smoothness and freedom from noise and 
vibration, and climb long, steep hills at an accelerating pace without 
change of the speed gear — all this with a degree of perfection that 
characterizes an automobile of the very highest class. 

LIMITED DEMAND FOR MOTOR CRAn\ 

There is only a very limited demand for marine motors or motor 
craft of any kind at Paris. Motor boating, as a sport, has never be- 
come really popular here. All energy, interest, and expenditure, 
which has elsewhere turned in that direction, is here devoted to auto- 
mobiling. Paris is, as you know, an inland city, situated on a river 
crowded with traffic and obstructed by dams and locks. There are 
but few lakes of any extent in France, and the interest in boating, such 
as it is, has not yet taken the form oi touring with motor craft. The 
international motor-boat contest at Monaco is mainly a competition 
between engines, made in many cases by automobile firms and put 
into boats which are raced as advertisements of their motors. 

If there is any chance in this part of France for American marine 
motors it would be with the makers of motor boats, w^ho would have 
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to be convinced by actual demonstration that the American motor is 
better, or more economical, than what they are now using. This can 
not be done by either letters or catalogues; that has been tried but 
without success. Only a capable, energetic agent, who knows how to 
talk and to deal with Frenchmen and who has the motor in hand to 
show for itself, would stand any chance of businevSS. 



ST. ETIENNE. 

A CRISIS IN THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 

Consul W. TI. Hunt, of St. Etienne, advises that the construction of 
automobiles in France is passing through a crisis which will probably 
seriously aflFect the metallurgic industry in general by provoking an- 
nulments of orders and suspending the delivery of chassis, axles, 
carters, and other parts manufactured in several steel factories, con- 
cerning which he writes: 

The regions that are suffering most are Ardennes, Haute-Marne, 
Doubs, and the Loire. St. Etienne, where the industry of making the 
detached parts necessary to the construction of the automobile has 
attained a great development, seems to have been particularly affected, 
some important factories having closed. In and around Paris sev- 
eral factories have paid off hundreds of workmen, while others have 
(»losed their doors, and the major part have greatly reduced their 
personnel. 

From 1900 up to recently the French automobile industry was in a 
very flourishing condition. Nearly all the international races were 
won bv French cars, thousands of them were exported, and this ex- 
portation represented a yearly output of $4,000,000. To keep pace 
with the increasing progre&s of construction and to fill orders of an 
ever-growing demand, the old factories were transformed and en- 
larged, while new ones were rapidly built in Paris and the provinces. 
The money laid out in advertising alone attained fantastic figures, as 
each firm strained every nerve to keep up its mark before the public, 
while special models were built at exorbitant expense. Matters were 
going so well that constructors, satisfied at seeing money coming in 
so fast, never dreamed of making provision for the " rainy day,'" 
which seemed to them impossible. Optimistic to excess, they lived on 
the aid of the discounting banks and without any money in hand. 
Such a condition could not last, and disaster has fallen heavily on the 
industrv. 

ft 

('()MMER(;iAIi METHODS ADOPTED BY MANUFACTURERS. 

Among the causes which led to the present crisis was the commer- 
cial methods adopted by the majority of constructors. They did not 
sell directly to the customer, but had agencies established in all the 
large towns of France and abroad. These agents bought a certain 
number of machines which they sold at a good profit to the custom- 
ers, who, impatient to be served without delay, were willing to pay a 
premium rather than wait for direct delivery, which would have 
taken three or six months or even a year to execute. Taking advan- 
tage of this, agents ordered from the constructors numl)ers of not only 
small automobiles, but also large tourist cars of 30, 40, or 70 horse- 
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power, which had become very popular. But this class of vehicles 
required almost a princely fortune to keep up, and two months ago 
all orders were suddenly canceled, the agents perceiving that there 
was not sufficient demand for this kind of car. Immediately the ex- 
aggerated optimism of several years gaVe way to the deepest pessi- 
mism. General statistics were made throughout the various factories, 
when it was found that there were 3,000 chassis in the Paris factories 
alone, ready to be delivered, but the manufacturers did not dare to 
deliver them, either because the agents no longer presented a suf- 
ficient guaranty or because these latter demanded to be released from 
their contracts for want of sale. 

Immediately credits became scarce and transactions were paralyzed 
The United States was one of France's best customers, but here also 
delivery was canceled on account of the scarcity of orders. 

Another factor in the crisis of the automobile industry in France is 
that in Italy, in the neighborhood of Turin and Milan, automobile 
factories have spread over the plain, and enormous capital has been 
put into them and swallowed up. 

I have been given to understand, also, that constructors are going 
to lower their prices and pay more attention to the production of a 
lighter and cheaper car. They have come to the conclusion that the 
general public has some claims to be met and that a cheap car will 
pay in the long run. 

GERMANY. 
AIX LA CHAPELLE. 

OPENING FOR SALE OF LOW-PRICED MACHINES ANNUAL RACES. 

• Consul Pendleton King writes as follows from Aix la Chapelle 
concerning the market in his consular district : 

The use of runabouts is increasing, and there is a good oi>ening for 
machines costing from $000 to $1,000. American manufacturers 
should consider the advisability of sending a thoroughly competent 
agent, who speaks German, to this part of Germany; he could prob- 
ably cover more territory than this consular district and include 
perhaps the cities along the Rhine. It would be also important to 
send automobiles of which the workmanship in all the details is good ; 
the Germans before purchasing automobiles wish to examine and try 
them, and they are not likely to purchase from catalogues. The police 
regulations here require at least two separate brakes on every auto- 
mobile. 

The German annual automobile races (Kaiserrennen) have hereto- 
fore taken place in the Taunus on public roads; it is intended to build 
a track somewhere in Germany to be used by automobiles only. The 
city of Aix la Chapelle is making an efTort to get these races and 
have the track built in this vicinity. If it should succeed in its efTort, 
there would doubtless be a greatly increased sale of automobiles in 
this consular district. 



BAMBERG. 

AMERICAN MACHINES HAVE ONLY SMALL REPRESENTATION. 

Consul William Bardel, writing from Bamberg, says that auto- 
mobiles are used in his consular district as much as elsewhere in 
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Germany, but beyond some repairers, who sometimes act as agents, 
there are no dealers in automobiles in the district. He adds : 

The cities of Munich and Nuremberg, where there are a number of 
important manufacturers and dealers in automobiles, supply nearly 
all the wants in that line for the Kingdom of Bavaria, including this 
district. The American automobile^ thus far at least, has only a small 
representation in the German Empire, as compared with automobiles 
of German manufacture or those imported from other countries. 
Statistics in reliable trade papers show^ that in the year 1906 the 
German automobile industry, besides supplying a very large per- 
centage of the cars used in the German Empire, exported automobiles 
amounting in value to nearly $10,500,000. France, Austria, and 
Belgium, more than any other countries, supply the German auto- 
mobile market with what is not furnished by its home industry. 

The following statement shows the quantity in short tons of auto- 
mobiles imported into and exported from Germanv during the years 
1905 and 190() and for the first three months of 1907 : 



Countrk'A. 



1 «>;•». 



Imports from— Tonft. 

United States... _ _ 64.6 

Austria 79.8 

Belgium - 189.G 

Pranoe _ 1,197.2 

Exports to- 
United States - — 112.0 

Austria _ — - - -- 328.9 

Belgium 141.9 

Prance _ _ _ - ■ 459.8 





Pirst 


1906. 


three 
months 




of 1907. 


Torut. 


Tons. 


36.6 


12.8 


106.8 


30.4 


264.0 


r>3.3 


1.407.3 


273.0 


71.0 


14.0 


413.1 


67. r> 


181.3 


11.7 


4.'JG.5 


51.8 



The difference in prices l>etween American automobiles and those 
of European manufacture does not appear to be a marked one, nor is 
there anv visible prejudice against American cars; but the (Terman 
automobile industry produces such an endless variety of cars at all 
prices, and displays their wares to such good advantage and in the 
proper places, that, unless foreign automobile houses nuikc at least 
the same efforts to sell their products, they are certain to be outdone 
by the home industry. A great drawback for the sale of American 
automobiles is the difficultv exj^erienced in obtaining parts of ma- 
chines for repairs. If the American automobile trade desires to cater 
for a successful business in Germany, it must be able not only to 
place a variety of cars into first-class salesrooms at leading points, 
but also to fit up these salesrooms with a complete stock of parts of 
machinery and other appurtenances. 

REGATTAS ON THE RIVER RHINE. 

Motor boats are not used and little known in this district; in fact, 
this appears to be the case in most parts of Germany, with the excep- 
tion of some of the principal seaports and in the city and neighbor- 
hood of Berlin. In the latter place a number of well-to-do people 
have motor boats and have formed a motor-boat club. This club in 
September arranged regattas wnth motor boats on the Rhine. About 
30 boats, in different classes, were started in a race down the river, 
and the event produced great enthusiasm and created quite a stir 
among people interested m river and inland laks. w'Q.NY^^XAaw. ^V5o\^ 
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now predicted that the motor boat will have a great future in Ger- 
many. Of the boats started in that race I could only learn of one 
of American make ; all others were either made in this country or im- 
ported from Belgium or the Netherlands. 

Under existing circumstances it would seem to be a wise thing for 
our American motor-boat manufacturers to make a strong effort for 
the introduction of their boats, and the cities along the River Rhine 
ought to offer a splendid field for such an undertaking. 



BARMEN. 

OPENING FOR AITTOMOmLE AOENCY NO MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul G. E. Eager, in stating that there are no dealers in auto- 
mobiles in the Barmen district, the nearest being in Cologne and 
Diisseldorf, adds: 

There should be on this account an excellent opportunity for an 
agency for good, medium-priced machines, especially good hill 
climbers, as Uiis is a rather mountainous country. Such machines 
should find a ready sale all over Germany, to supply those who can 
afford to buy a medium-priced machine. The German automobiles 
are expensive and available to the wealthy only. 

There is no stream of sufficient depth or placidity in this district 
to accommodate power boats, both the Wupper and the Ruhr, which 
fall rapidly in their course to the Rhine, being swift streams in 
winter and shallow in summer. 



BREMEN. 

NO AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES ON SALE — LIMITED ITSE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul William T. Fee writes that Bremen had not participated 
in the automobile and motor-boat industry until a year or two ago, 
when a large automobile factory was built at Hastedt, near that city, 
and several factories outside of that consular district established 
agencies there. The present conditions are outlined by Mr. Fee as 
follows: 

Even now, in comparison with other German cities, few automo- 
biles are seen in Bremen. Nearly all automobiles in use are of (ier- 
man manufacture, France and ftaly having but a limited share of 
this trade, and American automobiles not being on sale. It is claimed 
that the excellent quality of the German product is accountable for 
this lack of competition. 

Tlie use of motor boats is limited, although the fine waters of the 
Weser River and the many canals in the neighborhood of Bremen 
afford splendid opportunities for their use. This office succeeded last 
year in bringing about the sale of an American sample motor boat, 
but up to the present time this effort has had no further result. 

It is difficult to find a proper person to handle these machines ex- 
clusively, and American manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
boats are advised to establish agencies of their own in the larger 
cities of Germany if they earnestly desire to compete with German 
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manufacturers. The mailing of circulai's would not bring adequate 
results. Of course it would be necessary to publish catalogues for 
tlie use of salesmen, but such catalogues should bo in the German 
language, and in it the measures should be given in the metric system 
and the prices in German money. 



COBURG. 

A SPLENDID FIELD FOR AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul-General Frank Dillingham writes that there are no manu- 
facturers of automobiles or motor boats in the Duchy of Coburg- 
Gotha, and only three firms in Coburg representing automobile firms. 
He adds: 

There are, however, a large number of automobiles in commission 
in the city and Duchy, but most of them are of European manufac- 
ture. There were probably twice as many owned and operated here 
in 1907 as in 1900, and I believe this is a good field for American 
automobiles, if prices are satisfactory, because of the exceptionallv 
good roads which appeal to all automobilists. In fact, a few Ameri- 
can automobile tourists have told me that in no part of Euroj)e have 
they found as good roads or as beautiful scenery as in this Duchy. 



COLOGNE. 

now IX) BUILD l;l» TRADE IX MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Concerning the use of automobiles and motor boats. Consul II. J. 
Dunla[), of Cologne, writes: 

There are a large numlwr of places in Cologne where autoin^)biles 
are sold, but mostly by the manufacturer or by some agent for the 
manufacturer, but there are no agents for the sale of motor boats, 
because such boats as are used in the United States are not used here. 
There are a few motor boats on the Rhine, but mostly clumsy affairs 
generally used to ferry passengers across where there is no bridge, 
tliough there are also a few kept for pleasure, but they are heavy 
wooden things entirely different from any made or used in America. 

I can only advise American manufacturers that if they wish to 
establish a trade here they will have to send some one who speaks 
German, with a full line of machines and boats, and perhaps a trade 
might be worked up. It is of no use to send circulars printed in 
English. The purchaser wants to know the cost of the goods laid 
down here, and also wants to be assured that repairs may be had 
without sending out of the country for them. 



CREFELD. 

A GOOD FIELD FOR SMALL CARS MOTOR BOATS NOT IN USE. 

Vice-C(msul W. B. Wallace, of Crefeld, reports that the outlook for 
the sale of large power American automobiles in that consular district 
is very slight. He continues: 

The well-known German, French, and Italian cars of high i)ower 
control the market, and it would be very difficult to iiitrodvk^<i. '^^ 
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DUSSELDORF. 

AinrOMOBILES A GREAT FACTOR FOR INDUSTRY AND MILITARY PURPOSES. 

Consul Peter Lieber, writing from Diisseldorf, states that the auto- 
mobile is looked upon by the state department of Germany as a great 
factor for the interest of industry and for military purposes. He 
adds : 

The country roads throughout the whole Empire are in excellent 
order and well adapted to make motoring a sport. It will only be 
a matter of time when the well-to-do people will do away with car- 
riages and replace them by automobiles, which many people have 
done. There are no automobile factories in this consular district, 
but there are agencies representing manufacturers from all the States 
of Germany, and from France, Belgium, and Italy, without America 
l>eing represented. There is no reason why American automobile 
builders should not have their share of the trade as well as other 
foreign States doing business here. I am told that people are willing 
to pay good prices, but ask that the automobile be built of the best 
material. 

There is not much chance for motor boats in this consular district, 
there being but little motor boating here. 



FRANKFORT. 

AMERIC^VN SELLlN(i METHODS CRITICISED. 

Consul-Goneral Richard Guenther supplies the following informa- 
tion regarding the introduction of automobiles and motor boats into 
the Frankfort consular district : 

As far as special opportunities to sell either automobiles or motor 
boats in this district are concerned, I have to state that so far all ef- 
forts made by American firms to introduce goods of this character 
have failed, mainly for the reason that they could not compete in 
price with similar goods of German manufacture. It is, however, 
quite possible that low-priced automobiles, which can be sold to the 
public at $600 and upwards, may find a market in this district. So 
far the German market has been supplied with high-priced auto- 
mobiles for the wealthy classes only — ^machines which not only cost 
from $3,000 upward, but are also very expensive to operate, requir- 
ing the services of good chauffeurs, frequent repairs, and renewal of 
pneumatics, so that the yearly expense tor running these automobiles 
is from $2,000 upward. As the middle classes are taking an interest 
in automobiling, well constructed, easily handled machines at a low 
price would find a ready market here, provided they are properly 
introduced and brought to the attention of the people. 

It would be indispensable to have specimens exhibited here by 
agents who are thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism. The 
mere sending of catalogues and correspondence with dealers here 
would not produce desirable results. This office would gladly assist 
the representatives of automobile firms in trying to find suitable and 
responsible agents and do everything possible to insure success, but 
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ill order to succeed a personal visit to this district is of the utmost 
importance. 

8TRONO COMPETITION IN MOTOR BOATS. 

Within the last few years a number of American motor-boat build- 
ers have tried to introduce their products here, but have utterly 
failed, as they did not send an agent over here and would not even 
send a sample boat to a prospective German agent, except c. o. d. 
These parties seem to overlooK the fact that motor boats are also 
built in Germany and that their goods come in competition with the 
homemade article. If Germany did not build motor boats and the 
United States w^ere the only country producing them, it might be 
possible to sell American motor boats through correspondence and 
ship them c. o. d., but, as the case stands, such a course is entirely out 
of the question if sales are expected. 

It is a deplorable fact, however, that although American consuls 
in Germany have iterated and reiterated such remarks for many 
years and have pointed out the futility of trying to sell American- 
manufactured articles, competing with the home production, through 
the agency of correspondence, and have urged the necessity of send- 
ing expert representatives over here to introduce the goods, still al- 
most every American mail brings letters from large manufacturing 
concerns in the United States who expect to establish business here 
through catalogues and correspondence. When wall they learn that 
this can not be done? 

German manufacturers wanting to sell their goods abroad send 
out capable representatives to introduce them, and the results are 
seen in the splendid figures of their export.s. If America would 
pursue the same tactics with reference to exports to Germany as a 
New York firm, for instance, practices to sell its products in Chicago, 
St. Ijouis, or San Francisco, American exports of manufactured ar- 
ticles which can compete in quality and price with similar ones of- 
fered in the German markets could be doubled and trebled in a short 
time. 



GERA. 

CHEAP AND COMl^XJRTABLE CARS BECOMING POPULAR BOATS NOT 1T8E1). 

Consular Agent Charles Neuer, in his report setting forth the op- 
portunities for the sale of American automobiles and motor boats 
into the Gera district, writes as follows: 

There are no dealers in automobiles in this district, and all vehicles 
of that kind are bought directly of manufacturers or at first hand. 
Two factories are engaged in the manufacture of automobiles and are 
selling them at prices varying, according to type and equipment, 
from $1,071 to $3,665. They preferably make commercial vehicles, 
and their sales are mainly confined to Germany. Two shipments 
of pleasure vehicles, made by one of the works to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia in the year 1904, comprise the whole export trade of 
that article from this district to the United States. 

I am of opinion that, if proper efforts are made, the time wull come 
when Americans will send automobiles in large quantities to Europe. 
At present the trade in most European countries is as yet in its in- 
faDcy. Numerous obstacles and impediments are said to be thrown 
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in its way by legislation, and the high cost involved renders the arti- 
cle a luxury, admitting only of a limited use. It is the cheap and 
comfortable motor car of reasonable speed and simple in operation, 
with a minimum expenditure for running and maintenance, to which 
belongs the future m this and neighbonng countries, and if Ameri- 
cans will take the lead in this direction and make an active campaign 
for business, their efforts will be crowned with success. The organi- 
zation for foreign trade that is maintained by American manufac- 
turers of typewriters and sewing machines ought to serve as a model 
to American makers of motor cars. 

Motor boats are not sold and would not be salable on account of 
unnavigable rivers in this region. There are, however, dealers and 
small manufacturers who construct motor and other cycles, the prin- 
cipal parts of which are supplied by large makers, because of their 
turning out considerable quantities at lower prices than small work- 
shops of limited capacity. 

Specialization being carried on in the United States in a more 
thorough way and on a more extensive scale than in this country, 
and having proved the keynote of success in the manufacture and 
exportation of many American articles, I think that there offers an 
excellent selling opportunity to our home manufacturers. 



GLAUCHAU. 

TAVORABLK CONOmONS BUT FEW AUTOMOBILES NO MOTOR BOATS USED. 

According to Consul George A. Bucklin, jr., of Glauchau, while 
the excellently made and maintained roads of his district are favor- 
able to automobile traffic, in proportion to population the number of 
automobiles in use is surprisingly small. Mr. Bucklin continues: 

This is due largely to their cost. The average German machine is 
heavier and more expensive both in first cost and up-keep than the 
American. As regards the light machines, the dissatisfaction experi- 
enced with earlier types has created a prejudice against their use. 
Leipzig is apparently the most important city with regard to supply- 
ing this region. There are but two houses in the district where 
goods are kept on exhibition and sale, though there are other agents 
through whom purchases may be made. 

There is no sale for motor boats in this district. The region em- 
braced lies in the foothills of the Erz Mountains, and the streams, 
being utilized for power purposes, are interrupted at frequent in- 
tervals by weirs. There being no lakes, there is practically no place 
where motor boats could be used. 



KEHL. 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE VARIOUS MOTOR VEHKXES IN USE. 

Consul William J. Pike, of Kehl, quotes an interesting report, re- 
cently issued, showing the extent to which automobiles and motor 
cycles are used and for what purposes in Alsace-Lorraine. 

According to these annual statistics there were 1,038 motor ma- 
chines in the territory in question, of which 1,013 were used for pas- 
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Sanger travel and 25 for the transportation of goods. Of the number 
in paw-enger service, 418 wi-ri' motor cyclew and .i!)5 automobiles. Of 
these automobiles the report shows that 333 were of 8 or less horse- 
power, 183 from 8 to If. horsepower, 77 from 10 to 40 horsepower, 
and 2 had more than 40 horsepower. 

Of the passenger automobiles, 11 were in the service of the army ■ 
and other public officials, 13 were used for public traffic, 192 were ' 
used by business houses, 94 by professional men, such as physicians, 
and 285 were used for pleasure and outing trips. 

The number of foreign-made automobiles, temporarily in or pass- 
ing through Alsace-Lorraine during the period oetween October 1, 
1906, and September 1, 1907, was as follows: 101 foreign-made motor 
cycles and 2,056 foreign-made automobiles, of which 1,724 were made 
in France, 132 in the United States, 93 in Switzerland, 75 in England, 
35 in Belgium, 24 in Italy, 20 in Austria-Hungary, 17 in Luxemburg, 
13 in Eussia, Netherlands 10, Sweden 7, Spain 4, and 3 from other 
countries. 



MAGDEBURG. 

A GOOD OPENING FOR AUTOMOBILES — IMITATING AMERICAN DKSICN8. 

Vice-Consul James L. A. Burrell, of Magdeburg, states that there j 
is apparently a good opening in that district for American auto- 
mobiles of small horsepower at a moderate price. He adds: 

An American company is placing a great many machines in Ger- 
many and meeting with such success as to cause the cars to be imi- j 
tated by German manufacturers, who are putting out a machine I 
very similar in appearance, construction, and name to their runabout, ] 
which might be interpreted as an attempt to profit by the reputation I 
of the American machine. ] 

Prices of automobiles in general are considerably higher here than J 
in America; the German manufactui-ers e.xplain this by claiming the J 
use of much more expensive material throughout, especially of B I 
better quality of steel, the employment of more high-priced skilledJ 
labor, and the using of only hnnd-made parts and forgings, as op- 

[)osed to machine-made part's used in the btates. I thinlt they over-^ 
ook the most important part played in the durability of the machines l 
by the practically perfect condition of the roads, and I am of the I 
impression that American machines would prove equally as satis- ( 
factory under the same conditions. It is perhaps worthy of note to 
remark that the leading carosserie builders are discarding at pr^ent . 
the use of tin, employing wood in the construction, claiming that it J 
is lighter, much more durable, not damaged so easily by denting,-? 
and more easily repaired. ^1 

A 2-cvlinder car 10 to 12 horsepower, seating 5 people, such as can't 
he purchased in the United Stales for $1,000 to $1,500. costs $1,5001 
to $2,000 here. In the 4-cylinder cars. 16 to 24 horsepower machines,! 
the prices range from $3,570 to $4,700; a 4.^-horsepower, a limousine J 
seatmg 7 people, sells for $6,664. 

The duty in Germany on an automobile weighing from 1,100 tO"! 
2,200 pounds is $5.95 per 220.4 pounds: over 2,204 pounds $3.57 per I 
220.4 pounds. The freight rates not being excessi\-e, it seems tnata 
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American machines, if properly introduced, could successfully com- 
pete in this market. There is in the smaller places some prejudice 
against American-made automobiles; this, however, could easily be 
overcome by placing a few machines on the market and demonstrating 
their good qualities, especially their simple construction and dura- 
bilitv. 

I>' EFFECTUAL EFFORTS TO POPULARIZE MOTOR BOATING. 

The outlook for motor boats in this district is not encouraging and 
would hardly justify any outlay. A partner of one of the leading 
German motor factories, himself a prominent citizen of Magdeburg, 
fully conversant with conditions and having a most extended ac- 
quaintance, made personal efforts to popularize motor boating as a 
sport here, but met with no success, and the automobile agency hav- 
ing the sale of his boats has not disposed of any and does not an- 
ticipate doing so. An agency for American motor boats at Berlin, 
but two hours distant by train, could easily handle all the possible 
business in this district. 

The river Elbe in this section is so full of freight traffic as to 
render motor boating unpleasant, if not dangerous, and there are no 
places of sufficient interest or charm to serve as objective points for 
short excursions. There is a great deal of rowing and sailing in a 
short branch of the Elbe which is closed to larger boats, but up to the 
present but one motor boat has been seen plying there. There are a 
number of small steam ferryboats crossing the river at various points 
and several conveying passengers to garden resorts on the river, and 
motor boats might eventually be substituted for these. 



MAINZ. 

DIFFICULT TO GAIN A FOOTHOLD IN GERMANY — ^BRANCH HOUSES. 

Vice-Consul Walter Hausing writes from Mainz that at present 
Germany does not manufacture enough automobiles to cover the de- 
mand, and especially France, Italy, and Belgium share in the market. 
He continues: 

As Germany, as well as the latter countries, manufactures first- 
class automobiles, American manufacturers of this article will find 
it very difficult to gain a foothold in this market, and great exertions 
must be made on tneir part if they will meet with success. Experi- 
ence has shown that the only way of introducing such articles as auto- 
mobiles, machines, etc., in the German market with success is to es- 
tablish branch houses at some of the important commercial centers, 
such as Hamburg, Berlin, or Frankfort, with a good supply of their 
wares, from which orders can be filled at short notice. None of the 
dealers to whom I have spoken on the subject will buy an automobile 
or motor boat from a catalogue, and if Ajnerican manufacturers ex- 
pect to do business by sending them to the dealers here, especially 
if they are printed in the English language, they will be greatly dis- 
appointed and will soon find out that this method only means a waste 
or money. 
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MANNHEIM. 

APPARENT OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF AMERICAN MOTOR ^TiJHICLES. 

Consul Samuel H. Shank, commenting upon the use of automobiles 
in Mannheim, says: 

Motors are not so generally used here as in America, and one sees 
few of the small machines so common in the United States. The 
automobile is not used here to any great extent for utility purposes;. 
There are a few cars utilized for carrying the mails and for drayage 
purposes, but none for deliyery. One department store used an auto- 
mobile for almost a year, but found it too expensiye and has thrown 
the machine away. It costs this firm now 4J cents to deliyer a pack- 
age, and the cost by automobile was considerably more. There is 
one form of deliyery cart used here which seems to giye satisfaction. 
This is a motor cycle with three wheels haying a body for parcels on 
the two rear wheels. 

I am conyinced that if an American machine could be sold here for 
$2,000 or less a good market could be worked up. But it is necessary 
to take time and demonstrate that the automobile has durability and 
reliability. A car without these qualifications could haye no extensiye 
sale in this territory. 

SALE OF MOTOR BOATS DEPENDS ON PRACTICAmLITY OF THEIR USE. 

Mannheim and Ludwigshafen, at the confluence of the Neckar and 
Rhine riyers, are at the head of nayigation for large boats on the 
Rhine. While there are other ports in this district, the largest num- 
ber of boats stop at these two ports, and the statistics for these two 
places may giye an adequate idea of the amount of transportation 
carried on the two riyers. The number of boats arriying and depart- 
ing during the year 1906 was 35,i>54, carrying cargo amounting to 
8,739,437 tons. The amount of traffic for 1900 was somewhat less 
than for 1905, on account of the low water during the months of Octo- 
ber, Noyember, and December. The lowest water in the Rhine was 
in Noyember, being 5 feet 4 inches; the highest was in June, 15 feet 8 
inches; and the ayerage depth for the year was 12 feet 2 inches. 
Smaller boats go up the Rhine as far as Hiiningen, and the lowest 
depth at that point was 3 feet 4 inches. 

From the amount of traffic on the two rivers in this district, it 
would seem that there is a large field for motor boats, but up to the 
present time practically nothing has been done to introduce them. 
There are now in use 8 motor boats on the Rhine and Neckar riyers; 
two are training boats, one of 40 horsepower and one horsepower; 
four are pleasure boats of 5, 0, 8, and 28 horsepower; one a racing 
boat of 18 horsepower, and one a harbor inspection boat of 3^ horse- 
power. The idea obtains here that motor boats are only for pleasure 
and that they haye no yalue for transjx)rtation purposes. Howeyer, 
I am of the opinicm that an energetic representatne of a reliable 
concern could soon demonstrate the practicability of the motor l)oat 
and l)efore long l>e rewarded by a good business. 

It is useless for an American manufacturer to expect to secure busi- 
ness by sending catalogues to the consul. The (Tcrman manufacturer 
is just as anxious to secure trade as his American competitor, and is 
ready to step in and supply any demand that may be made, but unlike 
the progressive American, he is not willing to go into the field and 
create a demand for his goods. In this instance I believe it would 
be no difficult matter to create the demand. 
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PLAUEN* 
SPLfiKDtD OPPORTUNITY FOR INTRODUCTION OF AUtOMOBILES. 

Consul Cftrl B. Hurst writes that the Plauen cotisular district otfet*s 
an excellent opportunity for the introduction of automobiles. The 
consul continues: 

Up to the present time very few cars have been purchased here. In 
Plauen and its ejivirons there are not more than 20 machines, all of 
which, with the exception of a 60-horsepower French make, are of 
(iennan production. Alongside of the great mass of factory hands 
and peasants exists a strong minority of wealthy citizens who will in 
time use the automobile. It is to be doubted whether there is actually 
a district in Germany with the same buying power that is so scantily 
supplied with this modern vehicle. Owing in a measure to the very 
hilly nature of the country the horse is still paramount. The local 
roads, although well made, are usually steeply graded and full of 
curves; but it is not alone in this limited district that one would tour 
entirely. Vast stretches lie beyond in all directions that are readily 
accessible. In this densely populated land, where large towns are al- 
most in sight of each other, the automobile to many people when once 
taken up would be an indispensable convenience, if not a real 
necessity. 

Motor cars are certain to come soon and in large quantity, and it 
will be a wise firm that plans early to introduce its machines. German 
makes are better known and will be actively pushed. When the 
superior qualities of some of the American cars are demonstrated, they 
should sell widely. Although not of domestic make, they will sell on 
their merits as does the American typewriter, which can be found 
everywhere hereabouts, in spite of the multitude of competing Ger- 
man machines. The American manufacturer should avail himself of 
the automobile exhibitions that are being frequently held in Ger- 
many. It is an excellent, perhaps the best, way at the start to come 
prominently before the public. 

ENERGETIC EFFORTS REQUIRED TO BUILD UP TRADE. 

If American manufacturers wish to sell their automobiles abroad, 
they must have them on exhibition so as to let the people know their 
excellence. American exports of automobiles and supplies to Great 
Britain during 190G amounted to nearly $1,500,000, which shows what 
can be done in competing with European cars ; therefore, Americans 
should not let a productive field like Germany remain closed to them 
for lack of foresight and energy. If some uneasiness has been mani- 
fested lately among European automobile makers, due to a possible 
overproduction in heavy, high-speed cars, there is no cause for hesi- 
tation or discouragement for the American machines of a lighter class. 
At present there is neither automobile manufacturer nor agent in this 
immediate territory. Of the less than a score of cars in use here the 
majority are of the gasoline type. They are all built for power and 
speed on account of the difficult terrain, some of the principal high- 
ways having a 20 per cent grade and even more, so that climbing 
capability is a desideratum. Cars now here have 16 and 20 up to 50 
and 60 horsepower. It would not be enough to have a car able to 
climb the hills slowly or without stoppage. The practical t»vix\ss!^ 
cars suitable for this locality would best xaivg^ Ixotsv \^ \55 ^^ Vort^i^- 
power^ to be able to drive up hill at good sp^ed. 
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MiyrOR BOATS NOT USED. 

As no body of water exists in this district suited to other craft 
than rowboats or canoes, there is no chance of selling motor boats 
in this particular locality. An instance may be mentioned, however, 
that even in places like this, catnlogiies ancf addresses of motor-boat 
mamifacturers are not superfluous. A well-known Planen mnnti- 
factiirer came to this consulate during the present year asking for 
information about American motor boats, because he had heard of 
them indirectly and wished to get one for use on a lake in another 
part of the country where some of his interests were located. For 
the reason that there is no choice here between boating and touring, 
the circumstance is all the more propitious for a larger use of auto- 
mobiles in this district. [A number of illustrated catalogues and 
price lists of German automobile manufacturers are on file for in- 
spection at the Bureau of Manufactures.] 

STUTTGART. 

ONE AtJTOMOBILE FACTORY IN THE KIN'GDOSI OF WURTTEMBERG. 

Consul Edward Higgins writes as follows from Stuttgart regard- 
ing the manufacture of automobiles in that disti-ict: 

There is only one aiitomobile factory in the Kingdom of Wurttem- 
berg. It runs night and day and gives employment to 3,500 hands, 
besides 800 managers, clerks, engineers, etc. It turns out machines 
varying in price from $4,000 to $15,000. At another factory, in 
Marienfelde, near Berlin, business vans are manufactured, for which 
there is an increasing demand. The output of this concern in- 
creased from 800 cars in 1904 to 1,100 cars in 1905 and 1,500 cars in 
1906. A good, low-priced jVmerican machine would probably find 
sale here. 

There is a factory at NeckarsuJm which manufactures motor boats, 
but as there are but few rivers and lakes in that region, there is only 
a limited local demand for this product. 

WEIMAR. 

OROWINO DEMAND tX»R MUTOR VEHICLES NO KIELD FIIR MOTOR B0AT3. 

Consul W. L. Lowrie, of Weimar, states that the number of motor 
vehicles in use in the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar has doubled in 
the last year, there being "231 machines in the district on January 1. 
He adds; 

Of this number 93 are motor cycles, 100 are cars of 8 horsepower op 
less, 18 of 8 to Ifi horsepower, and 16 of 16 to 40 horsepower. One 
motorbus is operated between the central part of Weimar and the 
Grand Ducal parks at Belvedere and Ettei-sberg. Most are of Ger- 
man make. A large automobile factory located at Apolda, which 
produces a low-priced car, has increased its number of employees by 
several hundred during the pas-t few months and added new buildings 
to its plant. The retail price of the runabout made by the firm is 
from $500 to $730. This is a two-cylinder car, air cooled, with 
pressed steel frame, and has a speed of 30 miles an hour. It is a pop- 
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ular two-seated vehicle. Another factory, employing 1,000 opera- 
tives, is located at Eisenach. While this concern makes a specialty 
of motor wagons for freight, it succeeded in producing a racing car 
which took second prize last year in the Berlin-Paris long-distance 
run. 

There are no dealers in motor boats in the district, so far as I am 
able to learn, and no place where they could be used to advantage. 



WIESBADEN. 

NO SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Consular Agent John B. Brewer reports that Wiesbaden, being of 
more social than commercial importance internationally, offers no 
special opportunities at present for the direct sale of American auto- 
mobiles or motor boats. He adds: 

It mostly depends on larger German mercantile centers, like Ham- 
burg, Berlin, or Frankfort for its importations in general. How- 
ever, the main handicap, according to local dealers, for the intro- 
duction of American machines here would be the great distance of 
the motorist from the American factory. 

Weisbaden is located within easy reach of some of Germany's 
foremost automobile plants. As a matter of experience the local 
motorist likes to be in close touch with the makers of his machine 
for the quick renewal and substitution of constructive parts or for 
general repairs which, with foreign factories, have proved to be 
always more or less fraught with trouble and delay, even if those 
factories, as certain Italian firms have done, establish branch offices 
in the various countries. 

There are no dealers in motor boats here, although the river Rhine, 
which is splendidly adapted for that sport, passes near by. 



GREECE. 
ATHENS. 

TRANSPORTATION NEEDS PRESENT GOOD MARKET FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Consul-General George Horton reports from Athens that motor 
cars and motor boats seem to be steadily growing in favor in Greece, 
and it is probable that the question of passenger and freight transpor- 
tation between the various large towns will be settled by the introduc- 
tion of motors. Mr. Horton continues: 

The roads are hard and often rough and bumpy, but they are sur- 
prisingly well engineered, and the grades are easier than on the moun- 
tain roads of Switzerland. The system of repairing consists in 
throwing loose, small stones upon the road and afterwards covering 
with soft earth, the whole being smoothed down with a roller. When 
the foundations are irregular, the surface is thus left very uneven; 
but if the foundation is good and the roads are properly repaired 
they are excellent. 

In many cases railroad communication is either nonexistent or 
inconvenient as to hours and distance of stations from the points of 
landing and delivery. Recently a freigUt ixiotox N^^^^xi^ ^\Oa^5c^^sB8^ 
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Sparta and Gytheon and Tripolis. A trial trip was made, 60 promi- 
nent people going over the road and expressing their approval with 
great enthusiasm. Three passenger motors are to run in the near 
future from Sparta to the sea and Tripolis, the nearest railroad 
point. There is no railroad into Sparta. There is now a passenger 
and freight motor running between Athens and Megara, a distance 
of 34 miles. 

Communication is now made between many points in Greece by 
means of wagons, and there is no doubt that motors will soon sup- 
plant these. Although there is a railroad between Athens and 
Piraeus, the greater portion of the freight is brought up and carried 
down on wagons. The shippers estimate that they must pay for a 
wagon to the railway station, the freight on the railroad, and then 
the cost of a wagon from the station to the final destination. With 
motors there would be but one loading and unloading and one freight 
charge to pay. 

NO RESTRICTIONS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS. 

On entering Greece with an automobile one must furnish a guar- 
anty by a citizen of the country that the machine will be taken out 
again after a reasonable time, then it can be entered free of duty. 
No difficulties are raised and there is no delay. There are no restric- 
tions in the country, no numbers, no license. Gasoline is expensive, 
costing 60 cents a gallon. Most of the gasoline used is from England, 
being imported in tin cans. There^are no deiilers nor shops in the 
country, the machines owned here being purchased directly from the 
foreign manufacturer. 

There are now three or four motor boats in the Piraeus, made here 
with the exception of the machinery, which is imported. Several 
residents of Patras recently ordered motor boats in the United States, 
and they report that the prices paid for the same were 25 per cent 
lower than would have been paid in Europe. The direct communica- 
tion existing between the United States and Greece renders the im.- 
portation of such articles easy and inexpensive. It is more than 
probable that others will soon order motor boats. There is no agent 
for motors at present in Greece, but there have been various inquiries 
with regard to such an agency at the consulate-general, and I will be 
glad to put manufacturers in communication with the most likely 
persons. 

PATRAS. 

FIELD FOR MOTOR BOATS — A FEW AUTOMOBILES AND BOATS AT CORFU. 

Consul Edward I. Nathan writes that at present there are no auto- 
mobiles in use in Patras and the surrounding country and no dealers 
in same, although a local merchant is endeavoring to secure the agency 
for the introduction of American machines. Concerning motor boats 
he says: 

The city of Patras, situated on the gulf of the same name and 
near the head, of the Gulf of Corinth, offers excellent opportunities 
for numerous excursions with motor boats, and might prove a good 
field for the sale of those of American make. Within the past month 
two such were imported from the United States and have already 
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attracted much attention. There are no dealers in Patras who could 
handle motor boats, all such matters being introduced by private 
initiative. 

At Corfu, owing to the excellence of the roads for automobiling 
and the delightful harbor and neighboring waters, the situation is 
somewhat different. The American consmar agent at Corfu, Mr. 
Charles E. Hancock, informs me that there are at present 12 automo- 
biles and 7 motor boats in Corfu. Of the latter, one is of American 
build and the motors of two others are of American make. There 
are no dealers in these articles, nor even in accessories, and every 
time anything is required each owner has to send abroad for it. 
Although the waters about Corfu are ideal for motor boating, never- 
theless, in the opinion of the consular agent, it is not likely that there 
is any oj^ening for business in motor boats there. 



ITALY. 
GENOA. 

CRISIS IN ArrOMOBILE INDUSTRY CLASS OP MOTOR BOATS NEEDED. 

Consul D. R. Birch, of Genoa, advises that there does not exist the 
slightest possibility for the sale of American automobiles on the 
Italian Riviera at the present time. He adds: 

Italy is suffering from an overproduction of automobiles, and the 
home trade is now passing through a crisis which, it is thought, may 
prove disastrous to many firms. As a consequence the tried and 
proved Italian cars, of which the natives are justlj proud, can be pur- 
chased at a lower figure than ever before, and it is far from probable 
that local buyers will go outside the country for their machines. 
That an individual sale of an American car could be made is, of 
course, within the range of possibility, but a serious campaign in 
Italy upon the part of American automobile makers would at present 
be a waste of enort. 

The automobile does not enter largely into the trade of Genoa, the 
centers of this industry bein^ Turin and Milan. There is but one 
local manufacturer of prommence, " Societk San Giorgio," with a 
plant at Sestri Ponente, a small town 4 miles to the west of Genoa, 
but with offices in this city. A few of the large establishments at 
Turin and Milan maintain agencies in Genoa. 

The opportunity to sell the American motor boat is somewhat 
better. A local company was formed a year a^o for the manufacture 
of motor boats. Its offices are in Genoa, while its plant is at Varazze. 
American marine engines of the benzine type are, as a rule, fitted to 
the boats turned out by this establishment. The manager informs me 
that the American boat in its entirety can not be sold locally. This 
is clearly a prejudiced view, and this consulate believes that the es- 
tablishment m this city of an agency for a first-class American motor 
boat, affording an opportunity for the demonstration of the boat's 
serviceablenes^, would bring about many sales. Such a boat should 
be capable of rough-water service and of high power for use in the 
Mediterranean. 
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Sparta and Gytheon and Tripolis. A trial trip was made, 60 promi- 
nent people going over the road and expressing their approval with 
great enthusiasm. Three pa&senger motors are to run m the near 
future from Sparta to the sea and Tripolis, the nearest railroad 
point. There is no railroad into Sparta. There is now a passenger 
and freight motor running between Athens and Megara, a distance 
of 34 miles. 

Communication is now made between many points in Greece by 
means of wagons, and there is no doubt that motors will soon sup- 
plant these. Although there is a railroad between Athens and 
Piraeus, the greater portion of the freight is brought up and carried 
down on wagons. The shippers estimate that they must pay for a 
wagon to the railway station, the freight on the railroad, and then 
the cost of a wagon from the station to the final destination. With 
motors there would be but one loading and unloading and one freight 
charge to pay. 

NO RESTRICTIONS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS. 

On entering Greece with an automobile one must furnish a guar- 
anty by a citizen of the country that the machine will be taken out 
again after a reasonable time, then it can be entered free of duty. 
No difficulties are raised and there is no delay. There are no restric- 
tions in the country, no numbers, no license. Gasoline is expensive, 
costing 60 cents a gallon. Most of the gasoline used is from England, 
being imported in tin cans. There^are no dealers nor shops in the 
country, the machines owned here being purchased directly from the 
foreign manufacturer. 

There are now three or four motor boats in the Piraeus, made here 
with the exception of the machinery, which is imported. Several' 
residents of Patras recently ordered motor boats in the United States, 
and they report that the prices paid for the same were 25 per cent 
lower than would have been paid in Europe. The direct communica- 
tion existing between the United States and Greece renders the inir 
portation of such articles easy and inexpensive. It is more than 
probable that others will soon order motor boats. There is no agent 
for motors at present in Greece, but there have been various inquiries 
with regard to such an agency at the consuhite-general. and I will be 
glad to put manufacturers in communication with the most likely 
persons. 

PATRAS. 

FIELD FOR MOTOR BOATS A FEW A 1:T() MOBILES AND BOATS AT CORFU. 

Consul Edward I. Nathan writes that at present there are no auto- 
mobiles in use in Patras and the surrounding country and no dealers 
in same, although a local merchant is endeavoring to secure the agency 
for the introduction of American machines. Concerning motor boats 
he says: 

The city of Patras, situated on the gulf of the same name and 
near the head. of the Gulf of Corinth, offers excellent opportunities 
for numerous excursions with motor boats, and might prove a good 
field for the sale of those of American make. Within the past month 
two such were imported from the United States and have already 
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attracted much attention. There are no dealers in Patras who could 
handle motor boats, all such matters being introduced by private 
initiative. 

At Corfu, owing to the excellence of the roads for automobiling 
and the delightful harbor and neighboring waters, the situation is 
somewhat different. The American consmar agent at Corfu, Mr. 
Charles E. Hancock, informs me that there are at present 12 automo- 
biles and 7 motor boats in Corfu. Of the latter, one is of American 
build and the motors of two others are of American make. There 
are no dealers in these articles, nor even in accessories, and every 
time anything is required each owner has to send abroad for it. 
Although the waters about Corfu are ideal for motor boating, never- 
theless, in the opinion of the consular agent, it is not likely that there 
is any opening for business in motor boats there. 



ITALY. 
GENOA. 

CRISIS TX ArrOMOBTLE INDUSTRY — CLASS OP MOTOR BOATS NEEDED. 

Consul D. R. Birch, of Genoa, advises that there does not exist the 
slightest possibility for the sale of American automobiles on the 
Italian Riviera at the present time. He adds: 

Italy is suffering from an overproduction of automobiles, and the 
home trade is now passing through a crisis which, it is thought, may 
prove disastrous to many firms. As a consequence the tried and 
proved Italian cars, of which the natives are justly proud, can be pur- 
chased at a lower figure than ever before, and it is far from probable 
that local buyers will go outside the country for their machines. 
That an individual sale of an American car could be made is, of 
course, within the range of possibility, but a serious campaign in 
Italy upon the part of American automobile makers would at present 
be a waste of enort. 

The automobile does not enter largely into the trade of Genoa, the 
centers of this industry being Turin and Milan. There is but one 
local manufacturer of prominence, " Society San Giorgio," with a 
plant at Sestri Ponente, a small town 4 miles to the west of Genoa, 
but with offices in this city. A few of the large establishments at 
Turin and Milan maintain agencies in Genoa. 

The opportunity to sell the American motor boat is somewhat 
better. A local company was formed a year a^o for the manufacture 
of motor boats. Its offices are in Genoa, while its plant is at Varazze. 
American marine engines of the benzine type are, as a rule, fitted to 
the boats turned out by this establishment. The manager informs me 
that the American boat in its entirety can not be sold locally. This 
is clearly a prejudiced view, and this consulate believes that the es- 
tablishment in this city of an agency for a first-class American motor 
lx)at, affording an opportunity for the demonstration of the boat's 
serviceablenesg, would bring about many sales. Such a boat should 
be capable of rough-water service and of high power for use in the 
Mediterranean. 
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SrETHODS FOn INTRODUCING AMKRICAN VESSELS ON THE PENINSULA, 

Mr. Michael Siersdorfer, jr., a clerk in the consulate at Milan, re- 
ports a good field for high-grade American pleasure motor boats in 
Italy, and also answers inquiries concerning marine motors, aa 
follows : 

It is plainly shown by the few American motor boats already im- 
ported into Italy that the America n exporter is unaware of the quality 
of boat called for by the Italian demand. Boats shipped to Milan up 
to now have been poorly finished, the American bmltler allowing a 
desire to economize in their construction and to save ii few dolfars 
per boat. This is not necessary, as the average Italian buyer of these 
pleasure craft is willing to pay more for a well-built boat. On the 
arrival of American motor bouts in Italy it ha.s often been necessary 
for the Italian importer to improve many minor parts, substituting 
better material than that used by the American builder, before plac- 
ing the article on the market. This, besides being inconvenient, is 
an extra expense whieh the Italian dealer feels he should not incur. 

The smallest American motor boat imported into Italy is about 
12 feet over all, 1 to 2 horsepower, seating about five persons, and 
costing $250 complete. The largest is from IS to 20 feet in length, 
10 to 16 horsepower, and costing about $1,100. If the American 
exporter would send a well-built boat in the foregoing sizes to sell on 
the Italian market for about the same prices, it would undoubtedly 
meet with success among Italian buyers. The American motor-boat 
builder exports into Italy many badly finished boats, probably think- 
ing there is a limited field for them. Should he send a neatly finished 
article he would learn in a short while the contrary to be a fact. 
An American motor, which costs about half the price of the Italian. 
could be successfully placed in an Italian manufactured hull, but 
the local dealer is perfectly willing and even anxious to import the 
American article c'omplete if it is satisfactorily built. 

CHAFT BUILT TO OROEB TAKIFF BATES. 

The few motor boats constructed in Italy are all made to order, the 
buyer Iieing compelled to wait almost one year for its completion. 
When ready for use the price is about double that of the American 
boat. The Italian motor boat is superior in every respect to the 
American boat as Italy now knows it. There are few, if any, motor 
boats imported into Italy from other countries than the United 
States, on account of their high price in comparison with the price 
of the American boat. It would Be an excellent idea for our builders 
who desire to create a demand in Italy to consign to various impor- 
tant firms handling this article in Italy two or three well-built boats 
on trial, to be returned if not sold. I'heir names and addresses will 
be found in the list accompanying this report [filed at Bureau of 
Manufactures]. This system would p^eatly advertise the American 
article in Italy and should bring results. If the American firms will 
look on the Italian field seriously and export standard American 
stock instead of the inferior boats shipped in the past, they will be 
surprised at the outcome. 

The duty on motor boats entering Italy is $2.41 per horsepower on 
the mgiue. and on the hull, if of wood. $3.38, or, if of .steel, $7.14, per 
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ton of gross tonnage. Boats of all kinds to be used on the Italian 
lakes and rivers enter Italy free of duty. Benzine is universally used 
as fuel and costs about 14 cents per quart. For transportation the 
ordinary steam river or lake boat is used. A lar^e part of the trans- 
portation is done by the canal boat, while the sail and row boat are 
used for fishing throughout the kingdom. The high price of benzine, 
the only fuel mat would be used for motor transportation, makes it 
impossible. 

GROWING FIELD FOR SALES OF AMERICAN MARINE MOTORS. 

This consulate has received inquiries as to the correct way to place 
American marine engines on the Italian market and asking for the 
attitude of the Italian field toward this article. In answer to these 
inquiries it may be stated that Italy is growing to be an excellent 
field for American motors of all kinds, and especially for marine 
motors. Hundreds of them could be sold annually if they were con- 
structed correctly. In an interview which I recently obtained with 
a Milan dealer he made the following plain statements: 

American motors have already been introduced into Italy, but up to now 
have made something next to a failure, thus giving them a poor reputation. 
The American manufacturer generally begins to exploit by sending a standard 
motor whicli can compare favorably with any of the finest and most expensive 
in the Italian marliet to-day and will be bought before them on account of Its 
lower price, but following this trial motor, sent to create an order, come dozens 
of machines of inferior quality. These motors are frequently so i)oorly fin- 
ished that the Italian importer must have them repaired before he dares place 
them on sjile. Manufacturing these motors in the great quantities that the 
American builder does, he could finish each motor i>erfectly, or, in other words, 
make it identical to the trial motor sent in the beginning for little or nothing, 
as it simply requires about an hour's extra hand labor. On this side repairs 
cost greatly. All the Italian dealer asks is that the American manufacturer 
export always the same quality as the first one sent out. The inferior quality 
of certain American motors is becoming known in Italy, and Italian importers 
have many badly finished American motors on their hands that they can not 
sell. 

The American manufacturer generally writes to the Italian buyer, telling 
him how many thousands of motors his factory can turn out annually. This 
is no guaranty to the Italian importer or anyone else that the quality of these 
thousands of motors is good. On the contrary, the Italian importer takes this 
as a bad sign, and It is felt here among dealers that the American manufacturer 
finishes his first motor simply to create an order. I^ter he exports some of 
these thousands turned out annually, and on their arrival in Italy if they do 
not compare in quality or finish with the first motor sent, they always give 
discouraging results. 

The Italian importer feels certain that the first motor sent does not come 
from these thousands turned out every year. So the American manufacturer 
who wishes to place his article on the Italian market to gain any results should 
not state the quantity he can turn out, as it has absolutely no weight with the 
Italian buyer, who is generally willing to pay a fair price and more than the 
American motors of poor finish sell for in Italy. He will not buy a motor that 
is turned out with thousands of others and gets no individual care itself. The 
American manufacturer must understand that the Italian buyer of all kinds 
of siK)rting goods is generally willing to pay a high price and wants the best 
quality. There are almost no buyers of second-class stock of this kind in Italy. 

now AMERICAN SALES CAN BE AUGMENTED. 

I do not wish the American manufacturer to imagine that there 
is no hope of correcting the poor impression made by American 
marine motors in Italy. There seems to be only one way that this 
can be done. The American manufacturer should raise his price 
enough to allow him to finish perfectly each boat tV\a.\* \v^ ^esj^^^svN^ 
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and leave nothing in motor construction overlooked. The motors 
coming from the "thousands turned out annually" should not be 
exported to Italy. There is no field for them. A perfectly built 
motor at any price is wanted here. If cheap motors can sell in the 
United States they can not sell in Italy under present conditions. 
If better finish costs the American manufacturer much he can raise 
the price of each motor, as already stated, and explain why he has 
done so to the Italian importer, who, (m learning the reason for the 
raise of price and seeing the good results, will be perfectly suited to 
pay. Every motor sent to Italy should be as good in quality as the 
trial motor sent at first. There is much room for the American man- 
ufacturers to raise their prices, as the motor at the raised price would 
be far cheaper in cost than any an Italian manufacturer can turn out. 
Correspondence should be in Italian or French. Catalogues and 
all literature concerning the motors should be sent. This is one of 
the few Italian trades in which catalogues in English can be put to 
use. Motors entering Italy i^ay a duty of $2.'^2 per 220 i^ounds. 

PRESENT TRADE LIMITED TO PEOPIJC OF WEAIiTII. 

Consul James E. Dunning, in transmitting the foregoing rei:)ort, 
adds the following comments : 

It is quite true that American boats, now generally regarded here 
as uncommonly attractive in price, are decidedly the reverse in the 
qualities for w^hich the Italian buyer is generally looking. This was 
particularly obvious during the Milan exposition of 190G, a golden 
opportunity for American exhibitors which was taken advantage of 
by nearly every other nation in the market. The xVmerican boats 
exhibited while unquestionably lower in price made no sort of appear- 
ance alongside the better finish of their European neighbors. Still, 
these very boats are now in service in Italy and are doing high-class 
work all the time. 

It seems to be the case with motor boats as with motor cars, that 
there is not yet developed in Italy the very extensive middle-class 
trade which has proved so profitable to manufacturers and enter- 
prising advertisers in the United States. The Italian buyer of the 
present day is confined to the wealthy class, who wants a high-grade 
boat and does not complain of the price if he gets what he wants. It 
is of no use to send over here launches selling from $250 to $400 
with the expectation of getting a large trade in that line. There is a 
lively trade in boats of finer quality, built and engined for speed, 
regardless of price in the common acceptation of that term. It will 
be some years, possibly many years, before a trade of great propor- 
tions, such as has been developed in many of the small cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, for instance, can be created in Italy, because the 
buying class is lacking. 

On the other hand there ought to be success in an appeal to the 
high-class trade, which desires boats finished in the best style, tends 
always toward rather daring novelties of design, and puts speed 
ahead of everything except a dashing appearance in a seaway. This 
trade can not be reached by the use of catalogues or by correspond- 
ence. The boats must be put into the field. The engines must be 
exhibited where they can be seen. Actual demonstration in the hands 
of the right man is the only way. The Italian lakes have but two 
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classes of population at present — the comparatively rich and the com- 
paratively poor. 

SUGGESTED PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

To get a hold with an American motor boat on the only one of 
these two groups able to buy it the manufacturer would have to put 
three or four boats on the lakes — one on Como, one on Lugano, and 
two on Maggiore, and as many more as he could afford. He would 
have to find some American residents of those lakes who would take 
the boats as a gift, agreeing only to keep them running as often as 
they could. If necessary the manufacturer should supply the i^os- 
sessors of the boats with benzine, and should pay the wages of men to 
run them and keep them in order. The housing should be done in 
the boat shelters of the people taking them. The boats should be 
built for speed, and given every chance to show it. They should 
always carry the American colors. Their operation on the lakes 
should be under the eye of a general agent of the manufacturer who 
should see that they got into races, and should take advantage of 
their achievements. 

Such a plan is entirely feasible and since advertising of these boats 
would be perfectly worthless, would cost no more than the usual 
publicity campaign, and probably not so much; but the plan would 
fail unless the manufacturer made up his mind to think of nothing 
but getting his boats before the public and unless he w as prepared to 
do everything on the most liberal plan at the beck and call of his 
agent, who should be an exploiter of the most eminent grade, with 
experience in working up sensitive and elusive high-class trade. 
There is no field in the Italian lakes for transportation and fishing 
boats. All boat freight demanding quick delivery is handled expe- 
ditiously and at small cost by the splendidly organized system of 
steamers on all the lakes, and there is no way of competing with them. 
The trade will have to be confined to pleasure craft, and at the start 
it must be gone at solely with a view to selling high-grade boats. 

The middle-class trade in Italy is progressing. Ten years hence, 
probably sooner, it will be in good development, and the American 
manufacturer of boats who gets in line now will l3e able to keep pace 
with its desires for pleasure craft. The lake region is being slowly 
invaded by a population of this character, and on the limited trade 
which could be built up about the second-class hotels at present 
there could be placed the foundations of an extensive future business. 

The ordinary prices of motor engines sold in Milan are as follows : 
Two horsepower, $482.50; 3 horsepower, $579; 6 horsepower, $772; 
12 horsepower, $1,351; 15 horsepower, $1,544; 28 horsepower, $2,316; 
80 horsepower, $4,439 ; and 100 horsepower, $4,825. 



NAPLES. 

OPPORTUNITY TO EFFECT SALES METHODS NECESSARY. 

Vice-Consul Homer M. Byington writes from Naples that there is 
a market for automobiles and motor boats, if properly introduced, 
which can only be done successfully by establishing a depository 
where they can be seen and sales can be made from the stock on hand. 
The distance between the United States and Italy is too great to ren- 
der delivery upon receipt of orders practicable. 
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VENICE. 
LIMITED USE OF AUTOMOBILES — FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Vice-Consul Alexander Thayer, reporting from Venice, outlines 
conditions in that market as follows : 

In Venice, owing to the peculiar construction of the city, no auto- 
mobiles, of course, are in use, but there are a fair number owned by 
landed proprietors in the outlyinff districts. I am informed that the 
prospects of large importations of automobiles from the United States 
do not appear to be very favorable, as there are many factories in 
Italy, some of which have acquired high reputation, Italian machines 
havmg won several races, even international. Prices are lower than 
for well-known foreign makes. 

The conditions in regard to the introduction of motor boats are, on 
the contrary, quite favorable, the cost of construction here being 
greater than that of equally good American boats. 



NORWAY. 
BERGEN. 

AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS GIVE SATISFACTION. 

Consul F. S. S. Johnson, writing from Bergen, states that only in 
recent years have motor boats, as well as motor engines, been in- 
troduced into Norway. Prior to that date steam and sailing craft 
were the only means employed in the commerce of western Norway. 
He adds: 

Watching the progress that motor boats were making in this part 
of the Kingdom induced Norwegians in Christiania and elsewhere to 
undertake the manufacture of them, and at the same time to ask 
further protection from the Norwegian Government in the way of an 
advance in the customs tariff from 5 to 10 per cent ad valorem, which 
was panted. These engines, as well as the boats, although cheaper 
in price, are large and clumsy and occupy a great deal of space, and 
the only means of ignition is by lamp; petroleum is the only fuel 
used, as gasoline is made expensive by the customs tariff. 

The sale of motor boats, in my opinion, will not be so large as that 
of motor engines, the demand for which is increasing daily and large 
sales of which will in time be made to the fishermen, not only at 
Bergen, but at Stavanger as well. The sardine manufacturers of 
Bergen — a comparatively new industry here — have done away alto- 
gether with sailing craft and substituted motor boats manufactured 
in the United States, which have s^ven general satisfaction. 

SUGGESTIONS TO MANUFACTURERS. 

I would suggest to American manufacturers a few points, as fol- 
lows : Have the catalogues, as well as price lists, printed in the Nor- 
wegian language ; have the engines adapted for the use of petroleum 
in place of gasoline. Employ only the electrical spark for ignition. 
Bemember that competition is keen ; not onlv have Americans got to 
contend with the Norwegian manufacturers, but those from Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, and in consequence prices should be as reason- 
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able as possible. Do not ship goods by a roundabout route; for in- 
stance, to Copenhagen, Rotterdam, and Hamburg, where several 
transshipments have to take place, but when an order is received send 
the goods by the way of Newcastle-on-the-Tyne for shipment to Ber- 
gen. AVhen orders are received do not set them aside in order to at- 
tend to larger ojies, but see that they are promptly filled, for it might 
be the means of opening up a new market. See that the goods are 
properly packed. It has been the experience of some importers at 
Bergen to have goods arrive in a damaged condition, so that new 
parts had to be made by a local manufacturer. 

I would suggest to American manufacturers, as only a few of them 
availed themselves of the opportunity to exhibit their goods at the 
motor exposition at Bergen, that they do so at the exhibition to be 
held next summer at Trondhjem, of which full information can be 
had from the consular agent at that place. 



STAVANGER 

USE OF AUTOMOBILES RESTRICTED — MOTOR BOATS IN DEMAND. 

Consul B. M. Rasmusen reports from Stavanger that owing to the 
fact that four-fifths of the area of that district is mountainous, and 
that the inhabited portion along the coast also has a rough surface, 
the use of automobiles will necessarily be restricted. He continues : 

Though the highways are very good, they are laid out in zigzag 
fashion along hill and mountain sides, which would make traveling 
by automobiles rather unsafe. 

The water routes, however, are superb, as the entire coast is in- 
dented by fjords and inlets, making all sections of the district acces- 
sible in this way. The greater part of travel and nearly all freight 
goes by water, and it stands to reason that the use of motor boats will 
soon become general.- Milk and passenger routes are now being ex- 
tended to places not reached by steamers, increasing and cheapening 
transportation at the same time. 

Motors are being installed in all types of fishing boats, which fact 
would seem to indicate a market for motors rather than motor boats. 
Of the larger boats used here the launch and cutter types predomi- 
nate ; the former for pleasure and passenger traffic and the latter for 
transporting fish from the fishing stations to the canning factories 
located here. The sizes of motors used in fishing boats vary from 
1 to 3 horsepower, and for launches and cutters measuring from 30 
to 40 feet in len^h, 10 to 16 horsepower motors are used. As the use 
of motors in fishing boats is rather new here, it is difficult to describe 
the kind of boat that will be most in demand. Local manufacturers 
are now giving the matter careful attention, anticipating a rushing 
business in the near future. 

Small motors are now made at local factories, which have been 
recently established, but motor boats of ^eater dimensions are 
imj>orted from England and Denmark principally. American firms 
desiring to enter this market should nave a representative here, 
who could study the situation at close range. 
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PORTUGAL. 
LISBON. 

MANY AUTOMOBILES IN USE, BUT NONE OF AMERICAN MAKE. 

Consiil-General Louis H. Ayme writes from Lisbon that there are 
close to 1,000 high-class automobiles in use in that city, but he does 
not know of a single one of American make. He adds : 

In reply to questions why no American machines were used I was 
told that there were two main difficulties : First, the impossibility of 
seeing a sample machine ; and, second, the descriptions of the Ameri- 
can catalogues were misleading. English and French manufacturers 
in stating the horsepower always give the minimum or normal power, 
the actual power developed being usually considerably in excess of 
this figure. Thus a 12-horsepower machine would give 16 to 18 horse- 
power, with a maximum of 20 horsepower. An American manu- 
facturer, on the contrary, in stating the horsepower gives the maxi- 
mum possible to be attained for short periods in time ajid distance 
under the most favorable circumstances, and a 40-horsepower machine 
would prove really less powerful than a French or English machine 
classed as 20 horsepower. 

Portugal purchases an astonishing number of the highest and most 
expensive class of automobiles. There is just one way in which 
Americans can get any part of this trade. They must find out, by 
sending experts here, precisely what kind of machines are wanted, 
how to describe their goods to prospective purchasers in such a man- 
ner that accurate comparisons can be made with the claims of their 
European rivals, and then they must bring machines here and demon- 
strate by actual tests the superiority of them in style, comfort, power, 
speed, construction, materials, endurance, and economy of running. 



RUSSIA. 
RIGA. 

AN INVITING FIELD FOR AUTOMOBILES — YACHT CLUBS. 

Consul Alexander Heingartner, of Riga, states that the two Baltic 
provinces of Courland and Livonia offer as inviting a field for motor- 
ing as the greatest enthusiast for the sport could desire. He con- 
tmues : 

The firm, smoqth, gravel roads, which the provincial laws compel 
the occupiers of the peasant lands to keep in repair, and the beauty 
of the scenery, which has earned for them the names of the Courish 
and Livonian, Switzerland, make this an ideal place for the sport. 
The automobiles seen on rare occasions belong either to tourists from 
St. Petersburg or Mpscow or some foreigner on his way to interior 
parts; the local population do not possess them. In Iliga, with 350,- 
000 population, there are perhaps in all a dozen automobiles and 
motor cycles, of German and local manufacture. 

Especially favorable conditions obtain with regard to the use of 
motor boats. The city of Riga, having the river Dvina and its trib- 
utary, the Courish, and being connected with a large inland lake and 
the Bay of Riga on the Baltic, is most advantageously situated for 
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motor boating. And yet there are only some half dozen small boats 
plying for hire at the sunmier resorts on the river Aa. 

That the Riga people are interested in sporting matters is evi- 
denced by two yacht clubs of large membership, but thus far only 
sailing yachts are used. 



SERVIA. 
BELGRADE. 

POSSIBLE OPENING FOR SALE OF MOTORS AND MARINE ENGINES. 

Consul M. K. Moorhekd, of Belgrade, states that there are no 
dealers in automobiles or motor boats in Servia, for the reason that 
there is no demand for such articles. He continues : 

There are in Belgrade only four automobiles, and these are owned 
by members of the diplomatic corps and other foreigners. The 
rough streets of Belgrade and the wretched roads of the interior 
make automobiling in Servia nearly impossible. 

There are practically no motor boats or, for that matter, any kind 
of boats, except the large river steamers, in Belgrade, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the city is situated on two very beautiful and navi- 
gable rivers. On account of its situation Belgrade should be a para- 
dise for motor boating, but the average Servian cares nothing for 
sport. Both the Danube and the Save, being on the frontier, are 
closed to navigation after sundown, and this puts a damper on any 
extensive boating, as the very hot summers make boating during the 
day most unpleasant. 

To create any trade in motor boats it will be necessary to change 
the character and habits of the people. From time to time it may 
be possible to sell motor boats to foreigners living in Belgrade, but 
I can find no dealer who is willing to take the risk of purchasing any 
boats. It mav be possible, however, to sell marine engines and large 
motor boats for freight and passenger traffic to the various naviga- 
tion companies touching at Belgrade. 



SPAIN. 
ALMERIA. 

BAD ROADS MAKE :VI'ACHINES UNPOPULAR — MOTOR-BOAT OUTLOOK. 

Consular Agent A. E. Carleton writes from Almeria that the auto- 
mobile can never be popular in that province, at least not until the 
country roads are in better condition than at present. He adds : 

It is reported that in the near future several heavy passenger au- 
tomobiles will be purchased to run between Almeria and Berja, a 
city of 15,000 inhabitants, thirty-odd miles from here. These are 
supposed to take the place of the old-fashioned stagecoach. Some 
months ago a line of passenger automobiles were put on the road be- 
tween Granada and Motril, a distance of 40 miles, but these have not 
proved to be an unqualified success, owing, chiefly, to the bad condi- 
tion of the highway. 

39008—08 4 
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Reffardinff motor boats, the outlook is not at all favorable. There 
are two here at present, but little or no enthusiasm is evidenced 
among those who could buy, and, besides, a motor boat is useless in 
Almeria for pleasure, as there is absolutely no place to go outside the 
confines of the harbor. The boat club recently dissolved owing to 
lack of interest and patronage. 



BARCELONA. 

AUTOMOBILES VERY EXPENSIVE — FEW AMERICAN CARS PITR(!HASEI). 

Consul-General B. H. Ridgely states that there are few special 
opportunities in Barcelona or elsewhere in Spain for selling Ameri- 
can automobiles of very high power or very high price, but there is a 
growing demand for good, sturdy four-cylinder cars of from 10 to 
25 horsepower, French rating. Mr. Ridgely continues: 

If American exporters can offer first-class cars of this character ut 
prices a little cheaper at the outset than the prices at which Spanish, 
French, and Italian cars are sold, and if they will send sanqJe cars 
to reliable agents, they can do business. There are two great obstacles 
in the way of a normal development of the automobile industry in 
Spain. The first of these is the bad roads; the second is the high 
price of gasoline and oil. In France and elsewhere in Europe gaso- 
line may be generally bought at a price equal to about 32 cents per 
gallon; in Spain the price ranges from 65 to 90 cents per gallon. 
Good lubricating oil sells at about $1.20 per gallon. A cheap Spanish 
product is sold at about 65 cents a gallon, but automobilists with 
high-class cars do not care to use it when they can get specially pre- 
pared French oil. 

All repairs on automobiles are expensive in Spain, costing twice 
as much as in the United States. Rubber envelopes and tubes (air 
chambers) are also very high, fully 30 per cent more than in Franco 
or elsewhere in Europe. In short, everything about the automobile 
is dear here, including the initial cost. But, nevertheless, the motor 
vehicle is making its way into favor. There are some 1,200 cars in 
Barcelona and Madrid, and the demand is increasing all over the 
country. Most of the cars in use are four-cylinder cars of from 16 to 
40 horsepower. The most popular car is the 16 to 20 and the 20 to 24 
horsepower. 

LOCAL FACTORIES AND THEIR OUTPUT. 

There are two important manufactories of automobiles in Spain — 
the Hispano-Suizo, of Barcelona, and the French Daracque Com- 
pany, which has established a factory at Vitoria, in northwestern 
Spain near the French frontier. The Hispano-Suizo has grown from 
an insignificant beginning in 1902 to a flourishing and extensive estab- 
lishment in 1907. It is manufacturing three types of automobiles of 
20, 40, and 60 horsepower, respectively. The popular type is the 20- 
horsepower, of which the chassis without the carrosserie sells at 15,500 
pesetas Spanish silver, equal to about $2,700 at the current rate of 
exchange. As a matter of fact, the factory is not only making great 
headway, but is sending some of its cars to Italy and the Argentine 
Republic. It makes a car built rather high off the ground, which suits 
the bad Spanish roads, with their holes and ruts, better than the 
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low -swung French car. Some of the French makers, notably Berliet 
and Daracque, appreciating this fact, are constructing high-swung 
cars especially for the Spanish trade. 

In regard to the possibility of making this a market for American 
automobiles, I repeat that a sturdy, four-cylinder car of from 16 to 
25 horsepower, if properly presented, could be sold here, provided 
the price at the outset were a little cheaper than the French and 
Spanish cars. 

EUROPEANS THINK AMERICAN CARS NOT UP TO THE STANDARD. 

For some reason the idea prevails in Europe that while Americans 
have shown their superiority in nearly all other branches of mechan- 
ical construction, they have not yet produced a motor car equal to 
the average high-class European article. As evidence of this claim, 
they assert that there are relatively very few American cars on the 
European market, and that nearly all Americans who tour in Europe 
are supplied with European cars. They further claim that Ameri- 
cans are the very best customers of the most expensive French, Ger- 
man, and Italian manufacturers. It is for this reason that I say if 
American cars are to get a foothold in Spain, they must at the outset 
be sold a little cheaper than European cars; they must also be pre- 
sented in good style, with all the latest novelties and improvements. 

The average price of a first-class 20 to 24 horsepower, four-cylin- 
der gasoline car in Barcelona, with open side entrance carrosserie is 
from $8,100 to $3,175; second-grade four-cylinder French cars of 
well-known make are from $300 to $400 cheaper. 

If the American car comes, its power must be fully up to its rating 
according to the European test, and it must be well presented in every 
way. Here in Spain, owing to the hilly roads, only four-cylinder 
cars can be sold to any extent. The two-cylinder car vibrates too 
much and has not sufficient power. In fact, there is a prejudice 
against any motor that has less than four cylinders, though I believe 
Spain offers a profitable field for good two-cylinder American buck- 
boards, if those little cars are as strong, cheap, and economical in the 
use of benzine as the advertisements in American newspapers would 
suggest. 

To really do business here, the company that thinks it has a car 
that would suit the market ought to establish and equip a general 
agency at either Barcelona or Madrid (or at both) with a stock of 
cars and duplicate parts. It should send over a mechanic who fully 
understands the motor, and it should then push for business just as 
it does at home. Barcelona is a city of nearly 800,000 people; it is 
the richest city in Spain, and there are many people here ready to 
buy motor cars, but they must be approached in a businesslike way. 
There are ample shipping facilities from New York to Barcelona. 
The big ships of the Spanish Transatlantic Company leave New 
York about the 5th of every month, and reach Cadiz ten days later ; 
from Cadiz they come direct to Barcelona. The Gans Line, of New 
York, also has monthly sailings to Barcelona and other Spanish 
ports. 

CUSTOMS DUTIES ON MACHINES. 

The duty on automobiles is specific and is assessed at the rate of 
80 pesetas gold ($15.44) per 100 kilograms (220 poui\.ds»\ <^w ^^as^^ 
weighing less than 1,000 kilograms {^^^Wl ^yxcA^^'^^xS^^S^f^ ^^'ss^\»s. 
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fold ($19.»30) per 100 kilograms on cars weighing more than 1,000 
Ilograms. If the car is finished, and has an open body, an extra 
duty of 200 pesetas ($38.60) is assessed; and if it be a closed body, 
an extra duty of 320 pesetas ($61.76) ; but in the first event, 200 kilo- 
grams (440 pounds) are credited on the gross weight of the finished 
car, and in the second event (the car with the closed body) 400 kilo- 
gi-ams (880 pounds) are credited. Thus, in order that this rather 
complicated schedule may be fully understood, let us imagine that 
a light touring car with open body weighed gross 1,100 kilograms. 
From this we would subtract 200 Kilograms, leaving the weight on 
which duty would have to be paid as 900 kilograms. Nine hundred 
kilograms at the tariff rate of 80 pesetas per 100 kilograms would 
be 720 pesetas. To this add 200 pesetas for the open body, and the 
whole duty on a finished car weighing 1,100 kilograms (2,425 pounds) 
would be 920 pesetas gold, equal to $177.56. 

If only the chassis had been entered and weighed 900 kilograms, 
the duty would have been 720 pesetas, equal to $138.96. If the car 
be a closed body, weighing gross 1,700 kilograms, the weight to be 
credited would be 400 kilograms, leaving a net weight of 1,300 kilo- 
grams. This weight being in excess of 1,000 kilograms (2,204 
pounds) , the duty would be assessed at 100 pesetas per 100 kilograms, 
instead of at 80 pesetas, as in the previous case when the weight was 
less than 1,000 kilograms. The net weight (1,300 kilograms) at 100 
pesetas per 100 kilograms would amount to $250. To this would be 
added 320 pesetas ($61.76) for the closed body, and the duty on a 
closed car weighing 1,700 kilograms (3,740 pounds) would be $311.76. 
I have gone into all these details in order that possible exporters may 
know just what they would have to pay in the way of Spanish cus- 
toms duties on chassis without bodies or on finished cars of any weight 
or description. 

NO SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SALE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

I do not consider that there are any special opportunities, or even 
much hope, of selling motor boats at Barcelona or elsewhere in this 
region or Spain. As pleasure craft thw are out of the question at or 
about Barcelona, for the reason that there are no rivers or lakes in 
the vicinity where they might be used. Nor would it be possible to 

. make any use of them as pleasure boats in the crowded harbor. 
Moreover, there are no ports near Barcelona to which excursions 
might be made. In regard to their use for commercial purposes, 
such, for example, as ferryboats, or as light tugs, or fishing boats, 
this is very problematical. Several very ordinary motor boats have 
been constructed at Barcelona and have been sold elsewhere in Spain. 
The real motor boat for serious commercial work is wholly unknown 
here. In the first place, no practical efforts have been made to intro- 
duce it ; in the second place, the superficial view of the possibility of 
introducing the commercial motor boat here is discouraging because 
of the high price of gasoline for the operation of motors, being from 
60 to 75 cents a gallon. Again, the fishermen, of whom there are 
many at Barcelona and elsewhere along the coast, and who are among 
those to whom such boats might appeal, are very poor, and it would 
be diflScult to sell them anything of value. 

If American motor-boat builders really want to do business here, 
the best way is to send two or three good boats to this port in charge 

of a competent demonstrator and shov? ^ust ^Vv^it tViviy can do in the 
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way of light harbor work, as well as the practical uses to which they 
might be put among the fishermen. If the demonstrations were satis- 
factory and the price of the boats sufficiently reasonable, it is likely, if 
presented in this practical way, some of them would be sold here and 
elsewhere along the coast. The duty on motor boats would be 17.50 
pesetas gold ($3.37) per tonelada de arqueo (ton burden). 

If motor-boat constructors do not think it worth while to send the 
boats here themselves in the hands of practical demonstrators, then 
the next best thing would be to address the firms here in the business. 
In every instance the correspondence should be in Spanish and prices 
should be expressed in French francs or English pounds sterling. 
Moreover, measurements and weights should be indicated according 
to the continental system — that is to say, in meters and kilograms. 
It would be well, in writing to Spanish firms, to indicate all the com- 
mercial uses to which these boats might be put, such, for example, as 
towing fishing boats out to their fishmg grounds, and doing the w^ork 
of light tugs m and about the harbor, or for light coastwise work. 



BILBAO. 

ERECTION OF A NEW FACTORY PROSPECTS FOR AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Consular Agent Luis Karakadze, of Bilbao, writes that there is a 

factory being constructed in Victoria, in the province of Alava, 

where a French company is to manufacture automobiles. He adds: 

The American automobile is unknown in this district and it would 
be hard to get anyone in this city to invest the cash to introduce it to 
the public. The opportunities for the sale of American automobiles 
in this district would l)e equal to the French, providing the American 
manufacturer would remove some of the obstacles that apparently 
block their introduction. 



CADIZ. 

FRENCH CONTROL THE MARKET — AMERICAN SEIXING METHODS. 

Consular Agent A. J. Bensusan writes that the town of Cadiz is 

too small and its streets too narrow to allow, either for pleasure or 

business purposes, the use of automobiles within the city walls. He 

adds : 

Cadiz has but one main road, not in a very good condition, leading 
to the neighboring towns of San Fernando, Puerto Real, Port St. 
Marys, Jerez, and on to Seville, a run of about 100 miles. The 
trade in automobiles in this district is chiefly held by the French 
manufacturers, simply because they are on the ground to readily 
study and supply the wants of the market. There are now in Cadiz 
and district 11 cars, of which 10 are of French make and 1 English. 
The excellency of American materials, workmanship, and advantage 
in prices seems to be understood here, but unfortunately the Ameri- 
can firms often overlook these facts, and instead of establishing 
agencies in the principal cities of Spain, or having capable agents to 

f)ush the sale of their goods, they limit themselves to sending cata- 
ogues in English, a language generally unknown here. The Spanish 
buyers should be atforded the opportunity of practically <i^va?^w\sN!^ 
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the American models with the European designs, and no doubt the 
preference would in most cases be given to the American make. 

LITTLE DEMAND FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Motor boats have hardly any opportunity of being sold in this 
district, at least for business purposes. The reason appears to be 
obvious: Cadiz has an open bay and vessels must remain at anchor 
very far off land. The bay is often subject to rough seas, making it 
very diflScult for boats to go alongside, and sometimes impossible. 
In consequence, only specially strong wooden-built boats are to be 
?^een here, and these, when suffering slight damage, can promptly 
and easily be repaired by an ordinary carpenter. Another thing 
against the adaptation of motor boats in Cadiz is that people under- 
stand little or nothing about their mechanism or how to handle them. 
There are 4 motor boats in Cadiz, of which 2 are English (1 of them 
with an American motor), 1 French, 1 Dutch. The results so far 
obtained with these 4 boats are not very satisfactory; they can only 
be used in fairly good sea weather. 

Some business could be done here in motor boats if the American 
firms would consent to follow the instructions furnished to them by 
the intended Spanish buyers as to the particular models required, but 
this I am informed they will not do, as they do not appear to care 
to make any other models than those shown in their catalogues, which 
usually are of no use for most of the Spanish ports. 



CORUNNA. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES NOT USED — MOTOR-BOAT OUTLOOK. 

Consular Agent Enrique Fraga writes from Corunna as follows 
concerning the market opportunities in his district : 

There is only one dealer in automobiles in this city, though in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants the number of automobiles is 
considerable as compared with most of the Spanish towns. The 
owners of the automobiles in use here ordered them direct from the 
factories or else bought them in Paris. There are also two of Ger- 
man and two of English make in the city. Nothing is known here 
of American automobiles. 

There are no motor boats in use here. The sea at this port is fre- 
quently very rough, and this explains why motor boats have not been 
introduced, as it is believed that they are mainly fit for rivers and 
smooth seas. 



GIBRALTAR. 

SMALL OPPORTUNITY FOR AITTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Richard L. Sprague, of Gibraltar, reports that there are 
no dealers in automobiles or motor boats within his consular dis- 
trict. He continues: 

The immediate Spanish neighborhood is so deficient in roads and 
bridfijes that up to now no attempt has been made to employ auto- 
mobiles. 

As regards motor boats, only three have as yet reached this port, 
and in every case the importations were from the ITnited States by 
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private individuals. The diflSculties the owners have experienced 
on account of the exposed nature of Gibraltar Bay and the want of 
facilities for repairs have discouraged would-be purchasers from 
importing others. 

The regulations, regarding the landing on the Spanish coasts, 
moreover, are so rigid that there is no prospect of there being any 
demand in the near future for such boats. 



MALAGA. 

POSSIBLE MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul C. M. Caughy reports that there are no motor boats and 
only seven automobiles in Malaga. Dealers in sending details should 
quote prices f. o. b. Malaga, as it is much easier for them to calculate 
the freight than for the merchants here. As there is no direct com- 
munication between the United States and Malaga, the best method 
is to ship by the Campania Transatlantica, which will give a through 
bill of lading, transshipping at Cadiz. 



SEVILLE. 

GROWTH IN AUTOMOBILE TRADE NO MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul L. J. Rosenberg supplies the following information con- 
cerning the use of automobiles and motor boats in Seville: 

The automobile for business purposes can not be used here, partly 
owing to its costliness, but mainly on account of the crooked and nar- 
row streets, many of which are very badly paved. As a pleasure, on 
the other hand, automobiling is becoming quite fashionable. Among 
the nobility and richer classes there is an increasing fondness for 
motoring, which has stimulated the trade considerably. Indeed, never 
l)efore has the automobile business shown such a steady growth as 
during the past year. Evidence of this can be seen in the establish- 
ment of two new firms and one large garage with all modern improve- 
ments for repairing, within the space of eleven months. 

None of the American-made machines are sold here. This, how- 
ever, is not due to aversion toward American goods on the part of the 
purchasers, but because the American machines are totally unknown 
here. The average buyer is anxious to know more about American 
automobiles and would, no doubt, appreciate its superiority over 
many foreign makes if efforts were made to demonstrate such superi- 
ority. In view of this, the advisability of establishing* a representa- 
tive house for the sale of American-made machines might well merit 
the careful consideration of American manufacturers. 

To obtain practical results, it would be necessary for those who 
may contemplate a competitive campaign in Seville to send capable 
representatives properly equipped; and that at the commencement 
they should be willing to undergo the expense of fitting up handsome 
showrooms, exhibiting attractive models, for the proper advertise- 
ment and introduction of the goods. Efforts and methods less 
thorough, especially those of approaching the trade by correspondence 
and catalogues (which for reasons of economy are preferred by many 
manufacturers) are quite out of the question. 
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There is no boat industry nor dealers in boats of any kind in Seville. 
There is scarcely any yachting or rowing, and I am quite satisfied that 
there is no market for motor boats here. Still, if the matter were 
properly taken up and agitated by some influential Sevillian of the 
aristocracy, some interest in the article might perhaps be created. 
Otherwise, there is no' chance of selling any motor boats here, no 
matter of what make they may be. 



VALENCIA. 

BAD ROADS DRAWBACK TO AUTOMOBILING AMERICAN MOTORS. 

Consul Charles S. Winans writes that there are neither importers 
nor dealers in automobiles or motor boats in the Valencia district, 
and the attempts hitherto made to establish successful agencies have 
failed. He adds: 

The roads in the vicinity are most unfavorable for the development 
of automobilism, cut up as they are by heavy cart traffic employed in 
conveying to the port the greater part of the 1,480,000 tons oi fruit 
and other a^icultural produce annually exported from Valencia 
alone. To this serious drawback must be added the high price of gaso- 
line, which pays an import duty of $11.58 for 220 pounds and costs 
at present wholesale about 44 cents per gallon, not including the 20 
to 25 per cent " consumos," or municipal tax, levied in all townships 
in the district on all articles of food, drink, fuel, and lighting intended 
for consumption within the municipal limits. This latter difficulty 
applies equally to motor boats, of which only two or three have been 
imported on this coast. Besides, outdoor sports are not patronized 
in this section of the country, and property and wealth are so sub- 
divided and distributed that the numoer of people who could, if 
inclined, devote themselves to expensive sports is very limited. 

Some progress has been made in the introduction of gasoline motors 
of American manufacture, a few of which of 2 horsepower in opera- 
tion here are much admired for their compactness, elegance, and 
soliditv. Thev are retailed at $200 each, and owing to the high cost 
of fuel, quoted above, are not much in request for industrial purposes, 
especially since electric energy, niostlv generated by the abundiant 
water power of the district, is now available at relatively cheap rates. 
A 2-horsepower electric motor manufactured in Spain can be had 
for about $130, and electric motors are extensively used here for 
drawing water from house wiells and distributing it. 



VIGO. 

HOW TO OBTAIN A SHARE OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE. 

Consular Agent Enrique Mulder reports that there is q^uite a num- 
ber of comparatively wealthy people residing in the Vigo district. 
If American automobiles could be brought under the notice of the 
public by the establishment of agencies in the larger towns of Spain, 
where the cars could be inspected or could be seen running on the 
roads, there is reason to believe that American manufacturers might 
get a share of the orders that at present go to France. There is only 
one regular dealer in automobiles in this district. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
BERNE. 

FEW SALES OF AMERICAN AUTOMOBII^S — TRADE IN MOTOR BOATS. 

Vice-Consul L. J. Frankenthal reports that the automobiles in use 

in his consular district, which embraces the three Swiss cantons, 

Berne, Fribourg, and Neuchatel, are mostly of Swiss and French 

manufacture. He continues: 

The Swiss Government uses autobuses and traction cars made by 
Swiss firms. Continental manufacturers have been exploiting the 
field for a number of years, and have established agencies in every 
town of prominence. Some makers sell direct to the purchaser with- 
out the intervention of a middleman. Careful inquiry has failed to 
discover any American automobile in use permanently m this vicinity. 
Many American tourists pass through this part of Switzerland m 
their own cars, which they have had shipped from the United States 
to Europe ; but it is the Swiss hotels and garages, not the American 
automobile manufacturer, that are the gainers. One of the leading 
agents in Berne says: 

80 far as I know, the American company which is represented in Zurich has 
sold no machines in this district. I have received many catalogues of American 
automobiles, but they are in English, the prices are in dollars, weights and di- 
mensions are in pounds and feet, and there is much talk of prices f. o. b. factory 
and New York, all of which may be intelligible to the American maker, but 
which hinders rather than helps me in computing what the cost of the ma- 
chine landed here would be. Prices should be given delivered at some Euro- 
pean port — for Instance, Antwerp or Marseille. For the present, at least, I can 
see no future for the American automobile here on account of the excessive cost 
of transportation from the United States to this inland country. 

Switzerland has several lakes, but no navigable rivers. The lakes 
of Thun, Brienz, Neuchatel, Biel, and Murten, all narrow bodies of 
water ranging from 3 to 18 miles in length, are located in this district. 
A few pleasure boats are being introduced by private persons for 
their own use. Traffic is confined to the trips of small steamers that 
carry tourists in the summer and do a small local business in winter. 
Not only are continental firms represented in Switzerland, but a 
number of Swiss firms produce motor boats and motors. The sale 
of American motor boats for use on the Swiss lakes would depend 
entirely upon their price. If a good motor or finished boat can be 
imported and sold at a price to compete with the European article, 
some business can be done. 



CHAUX-DE-FONDS. 

INCLEMENT WEATHER DRAWBACK TO THE USE OF AUTOMOBH^S. 

Consular Agent E. L. Phillips supplies the following information 
regarding the use of automobiles in Chaux-de-Fonds and neighbor- 
hood: 

Owing to the mountainous region and also the long winter, from 
six to seven months, the automobile does not, in general, popularize 
itself to the mind of the rich Chaux-de-Fonnier. Although the first 
obstacle may be overcome and great pleasure derived from an enjoy- 
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able trip through the mountains or to Paris, the second is a decided 
drawback, as hardly anyone cares to store his machine in a garage 
such a length of time each year. There are, however, several auto- 
mobiles seen upon the streets during the summer and autumn, and 
the machines mostly in use are those made in this country and France. 
If American manufacturers would care to seek business in this 
section, I would advise sending catalogues and writing in the French 
language. There is absolutely no prejudice against American goods 
in this neighborhood, in fact they are very much liked, and the 
American automobile should prove no exception to the rule. 



ST. GALL. 

INTRODUCTION OF AIVfERlCAN MACHINES HEDGED WITH DIFFICULTY. 

Consul-General S. C. McFarland writes that in his consular dis- 
trict of four eastern Swiss cantons, the town of St. Gall, with a popu- 
lation, including unannexed suburbs, of about 60,000, is the only 
place, excepting Chur with 12,400, of over 10,000 inhabitants. He 
adds: 

The remainder of the total population of 536,806 is distributed in 
small towns and villages, and with the exception here and there of a 
wealthy manufacturer and resident is not of a character to furnish 
a general market for automobiles. The whole district is, generally 
speaking, outside of the tourist and country residence section of 
Switzerland. St. Gall itself is a town of warehouses and general 
offices for the embroidery and lace district, and while, through its 
larger stores, it serves as a sort of supply station for the surrounding 
country, there is no wholesaling in the American sense of the word 
and there are no representative agencies carrying machine stocks of 
any description. 

In the Swiss political district of St. Gall but 38 automobiles are 
registered at the date of this report, and in the entire Canton but 91. 
The 91 machines registered represent a total horsepower of but 1,614. 
Annual licenses for bicycles, as well as for all motor vehicles, are re- 
quired of owners, stating name, residence, description, number and 
weight of machine. These licenses must be produced upon official 
demand, and with them are furnished copies oi speed and other laws. 
Licenses for the first year cost : Bicycles, $0.58 ; motor cycles, $2.90 ; 
one-seated automobiles, $3.86; larger machines, according to weight 
and capacity, up to $9.65 ; motor trucks, $5.80. After the first year's 
payment renewals are made at half rates. In all Switzerland, with 
its 25 cantons and a population of 3,315,443, but 1,500 automobiles, 
300 motor trucks, and 2,900 motor cycles were licensed up to Novem- 
ber, 1907, according to the best approximate estimate of the authori- 
ties in Berne. Of the 70,000 or 80,000 machines that whirl each sea- 
son through the tourist region of Switzerland, nearly all are pur- 
chased from or rented through the agencies that operate in the large 
continental cities. 

GROWTH OF THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE. 

In 1903 the total import of automobiles into Switzerland amounted 
to $1,307,961, exports to $213,458; in 1906, while imports were $2,633,- 
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485, exports had increased to $1,691,645. Of the imports of 1908, the 
United States was credited in round figures with $50,800, and of 1906 
with but $20,400, while Switzerland sold to America in 1903 $2,600, 
and hist year $157,200. Of importations, Germany increased her 
sales f rom^ about $900,000 in 1903 to $1,255,000 in 1906, and according 
to Swiss figures Germany now contributes 75 per cent of all machines 
imported. France is a close second as to automobiles, Austria, Italy, 
and Belgium following in the order named, England not figuring. 
Tt is certain that had American exporters duplicated their practical 
trade methods no such disparity would be shown. 

These conditions, so far as providing a Swiss market for American 
automobiles is concerned, must make it plain to manufacturers that 
the proposition of introducing particular machines is hedged with 
difficulty, to be overcome only bv the most practical methods. No one 
in this section purchases a valuable machine without first making 
the rounds of several agencies in Paris, Berlin, Munich, or other 
cities, where machines can be thoroughly investigated and tried out 
to the satisfaction of the buyer, and the results then compared with 
those to be secured by patronizing home manufacturers, where every 
detail of construction is exhibited and explained, and where local 
conditions are studied and machines are turned out to order to meet 
every desired requirement. Thus a great many of the machines 
owned by district residents, and especially trucks constructed for 
freight traffic to and from factories and for heavy hauling, and which 
are coming rapidly more and more into vogue, are of local construc- 
tion. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCY MOTOR BOATS. 

The establishment of a general agency for Switzerland at Zurich, 
Geneva, or Lucerne, with effective general advertising, would be a 
very good proposition. One American concern maintains now such 
a central agency, and, it is understood, with success. There is unques- 
tionably here, as elsewhere, a demand among the middle classes for 
any machine of from 6 to 12 horsepower that can be purchased and 
operated to compete with the cost of a family vehicle. This propo- 
sition contemplates, for this section, a plain, durable machine capaole 
of climbing the steep mountain gradients, and withstanding the wear 
and tear occasioned by the cobblestone pavements of towns and vil- 
lages and the often fresh macadam of country roads. 

The situation as to motor boats is not dissimilar. Practically the 
only navigable water is the Bodensee, or Lake Constance, Germany 
and Austria sharing its shore line with Switzerland. Its towns, how- 
ever, are not resorts, and small pleasure craft are not much in evi- 
dence. There is considerable freight traffic, and the use of motors on 
both freight barges and other small craft is increasing. Here, again, 
boat builders turn largely to local manufacturers where, as one states, 
we know what we are getting. There are no agencies in the district, 
but there are many in the lake section proper of the Republic. [Pho- 
tographs and catalo^es giving details of construction, fuel consunip- 
tion, power, and pnce o? Swiss-made automobiles are listed for in- 
spection at the Bureau of Manufactures.] 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

ESTABIJSIIMENT OF AUTOMOBILE EXPRESS SERVICE. 

Consnl-General Edward H. Ozmun, of Constantinople, furnishes 
a translation of an article published in a Turkish newspaper regard- 
ing the transportation of goods by automobiles in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which reads: 

Immediately after the issue of tlie imperial trade authorizing the use of 
motor carriages in Turljey several projects were announced for the establish- 
ment of regular services of motor cars for long distances in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The grand vizier requested the minister of public works to give every 
encouragement to capitalists in view of the formation of a company which 
would undertalje the transport of goods and passengers by automobile between 
the towns of Angora, Ker-Chehir, Yozgad, Tchorum, and Kaisserien in Anato- 
lia. All these localities are situated on good roads on which motor cars could 
travel without difficulty. It Is, however, proposed to make It a condition of 
the concession that the cars be large enough to carry goods as well as accom- 
modate passengers, a condition which, in the Interests of the undertaking, it 
is hoped will not lie insisted ui)on. The authorities of the province of Adana 
have applied to the Porte for permission to establish a niotor-car service be- 
tween Merslna and Selefkeh and between Mersina and the neighboring locali- 
ties. We again draw the attention of German Industrial circles to this new 
outlet in Turkey. 

The German project is not that of merely selling automobiles, but 
rather the formation of an express company to unciertake the convey- 
ing of goods in the interior by automobiles. In the absence of any 
American capital in the railway system of this Empire, where the 
transport of merchandise from the place of production to the railway 
is primitive, I draw the attention of American capital to this outlet 
for their enterprise. 



UNITED KINGDOM. 
BELFAST. 

PROMISINO FIELD FOR THE SALE OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Concerning the rapid increase in the use of automobiles and the 
introduction of motor boats in northern Ireland, Consul Samuel S. 
Knabenshue, of Belfast, furnishes the following particulars: 

A local manufacturer has recently begun the building of auto- 
mobiles in this city. Aside from his product, the machines sold in 
this consular district are of English and French makes. Their use 
is increasing rapidly, and there is a promising field for their sale. 
There is no prejudice against American machines as such; but the 
opinion is prevalent that they are not so well made and finished as 
those of European makes. The materials used are admitted to be 
good, but it is asserted that the mechanical parts are fitted together 
m a slovenly manner, evidently in the quickest way possible; that 
the painting and coach work are poor in comparison with those of 
European machines, and that American motor cars are made to sell, 
not to wear. 

The European builders, especially those of England, make relia- 
bility for touring purposes their great aim. This fact must be re- 
membered by American builders who may contemplate entering this 
iieJd. To remove the unfavorable opinions prevalent here they must 
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prove that their makes are the equal in durability and reliability of 
the European ones by competition in road races and reliability trials. 
Motor bicycles are in favor here, and there is a growing demand for 
them. None of American make are on sale here, but there is a good 
opening for business to our manufacturers if they can overcome the 
prejudice against American methods of manufacture. In fact, what 
has been said of automobiles applies to motor bicycles. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR INTRODUCTION OF MOTOR BOATS. 

There is an excellent opportunity in northern Ireland for the intro- 
duction of motor boats not only along the seacoast, but on the numer- 
ous inland lakes. In this consular district there are four localities 
where motor boats are now^ in use, viz, Belfast Lough; Lough Neagh, 
in County Antrim; I^ugh Erne, in County Fermanagh, and Ix)ugh 
Foyle, in County Londonderry. There are about 25 on Belfast 
Lough, ranging from 15- foot dingeys to 35- foot yachts; about the 
same number on Lough Neagh, not quite so many on Lough Erne, and 
three on Lough Foyle. 

Generally speaking, all these boats were constructed by local build- 
ers, the engines and fittings being obtained in England or Scotland. 
It is somewhat difficult to give exact figures as to the cost of hulls for 
motor installation, but, approximately, the cost of open boats, with 
seats, rudder, etc., runs to about $4.86 per foot of length up to 17 
feet long; $6.08 per foot from 17 feet to 20 feet long; after that the 
price depends largely upon the cost of the internal fittings. These 
prices are for boats built of spruce or white pine, and should be in- 
creased by $1.82 per foot length if built of hard wood. 

TRADE OBSTACLES AND SUGGESTIONS. 

The principal obstacle to the extended use of motor boats is their 
first cost. If this could be reduced to approximately that of sailing 
boats, then their use would soon become general. Another obstacle is 
that sailing races are largely in vogue, and those who are wedded to 
yachting as a pastime look askance at motor boats. But the large 
class of those who love sailing without reference to racing are watch- 
ing the development of motor boats with interest and expectancy. 

Those who might use motor boats are somewhat prejudiced in favor 
of the models for hulls with which they are familiar, but it is prob- 
able that many sales can be made of engines, with propeller and shaft 
and fittings, to be installed in home-built hulls. Probably the best 
w^ay to introduce American motor boats and engines is to establish a 
central office in Belfast, at which all information can be obtained con- 
cerning boats, engines and fittings, mechanical details, prices, etc. 
Advertising in the daily papers should be employed, especially at the 
beginning and the end of each yachting season, stating in the adver- 
tisements the lowest figures for a complete boat or for an engine and 
propeller with fittings. 

The fishing industry is an important one all around the Irish coast, 
and the number of persons pursuing it in their own boats is large. 
Motor engines have not as yet been tried in fishing crafty but many 
fishermen are convinced a good motor installation would be of great 
advantage. It would of necessity be a petroleum engine, as the price 
of petrol (gasoline) is here too nigh to allow of its use. There are 
also possibilities for petroleum engines in small coasting scbL<yyB«x?^ 
and iif barges used on the canals. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 

MOTOR DEVELOPMENT AND ITS EFFECT ON OTHER TRADES. 

Consul Albert Halstead, of Birmingham, reports that the increased 
use of motor cars for pleasure purposes is felt by manufacturers of 
jewelry, carriages, guns, harness, and saddlery, and by builders of 
yachts and other articles that should be classed with luxuries, con- 
cerning w^hich he writes: 

Those engaged in these lines of business claim that many people 
who formerly patronized them are now disposed to use their spare 
money for the purchase and upkeep of motors. For instance, it is 
said that in the shooting season a man of means is not unlikely to 
make his old gun do, w^hereas previously he would insist upon hav- 
ing the latest improved gun for use on tlie moors, w^hile women con- 
tent themselves with the jewelry they already have, or buy less new 
jewelry in order that they may have the money to spend on motoring. 
This preference for motoring applies, I am told, to a considerable 
extent to yachting, although the man who has owned a small boat 
of his own is more likely to buy a motor boat than a motor car, if 
he can not afford both. 

Harness and saddlery manufacturers suffer from the increased use 
of motors, but many of them are gradually developing their busi- 
ness into that of making fancy leather goods, as well as articles of 
leather that add to the convenience of motoring. The development 
of the leather-goods trade makes the harness maker suffer less than 
the men he employed on harness and saddlery making, for the latter 
are not found available for the fancy leather-goods trade. Thus in 
some centers there is a surplus of saddlery and harness makers and 
a comparative dearth of workers on fancy leather goods. 

CONDITIONS AMONG CARRIAGE MAKERS. 

Carriage makers find the growth of the motor business has been 
seriously injurious to their trade. If motor manufacturers had been 
disposed to go to the carriage makers for motor bodies, the carriage- 
manufacturing trade could easily have transferred its activities to 
the manufacture of motor bodies, but the large British concerns, as 
a general rule, manufacture their own motor bodies. At a recent 
meeting of the British carriage makers it w^as suggested that they 
should combine together to make motor bodies, and purchase some 
standard motor w^ith which to fit the bodies that they made. In 
this way, it was urged, they could improve the condition of their 
business. 

The development of the motor industry, though bringing large 
profits to the successful concerns in the United Kingdom, is therefore 
having harmful effect on a number of other trades. It is possible, 
however, that those interested in the trades unfavorably affected are 
inclined to attribute too much influence to the development of the 
motor industry, and that part of their loss of trade has been due 
to other causes. At least, that is the opinion of a trade expert with 
whom I discussed this question. 

The motor industry itself in Great Britain has been growing 
steadily, and it was confidently expected in the first three months 
of 1907 that results would show a proportionate grow^th for this 
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over 1906, in which the development was enormous. The largely in- 
creased productive capacity of the industry in Great Britain has 
brought the supply almost up to the demand. In 1908 it is not im- 
probable that there may be a slight overproduction, which with 
competition of foreign-made motors in this open market might force 
manufacturers to a considerable reduction m prices, especially if 
business conditions should not be wholly favorable. 



BRADFORD. 

PREJUDICE AGAINST AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Consul Erastus S. Day, of Bradford, reports in regard to import- 
ing American automobiles, or, as they are more commonly called 
in England, motor cars, that there is no reason why this should not 
be done with some amount of success, provided the matter is under- 
taken in a proper manner. He adds: 

It is of little use on the part of manufacturers to communicate with 
any of the firms mentioned asking them to take up their agency unless 
they are prepared to treat them in a very liberal manner as an induce- 
ment for them to do their utmost in pushing their sale, inasmuch as 
there is a certain amount of prejudice in regard to American pro- 
ductions of this character, engendered by former importations when 
the industry was in its infancy and their failure to come up to the 
standard claimed for them. This prejudice must be overcome, which 
will naturally take time and the exercise of patience, and can only 
be done by having the very best motor cars imported — that is, those 
that are capable of standing a fair amount of hard work and the least 
liable to get out of order. It wull be necessary to establish their capa- 
bilities by constant and repeated demonstrations in order to prove 
to the satisfaction of the motoring community that they are equal 
to any representations which may be made in regard to them. The 
more so is this necessary when the fact is taken into consideration 
that English manufacturers have given the subject such careful at- 
tention of late years and made such strides in their attempts to per- 
fect the motor. 

Formerly large numbers were imported from several of the conti- 
nental countries into Great Britain, but returns show that the number 
is gradually decreasing, with a corresponding increase in those made 
in England. 

Another point which must not be lost si^ht of is the necessity of 
establishing a depot where any and all duplicate parts can be readily 
obtained. There is nothing more aggravating to the average motor- 
ist than to find in case of a mishap that he has to wait some weeks for 
the supply of a replacement from abroad, and this fact is not lost 
sight of when a purchase is being made. 

TENDENCY TO INCREASE AMOUNT OF HORSEPOWER. 

In this country the roads are good, some of the main ones especially 
so, and the probability is that m the near future these may be con- 
siderably improved in consequence of the advent of the motor. In 
this particular district the country is very hilly. Hitherto the tend- 
ency has been to increase the amount of horsepower, which will range 
up to, say, 60 and even beyond, not f pr the §akQ of increased s>^<isA ^cscc 
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the level — ^the legal limit is 20 miles per hour — but for the purpose of 
maintaining a regular speed both on the level and when climbing 
hills. This mania for horsepower, which adds considerably to the 
upkeep, seems to be giving way in favor of greater comfort in travel 
by improved furnishings and fitments. 

Within a very limited radius of Bradford there is a population 
approaching 2,000,000 inhabitants, and seeing that it is in the center 
01 a manufacturing district the number of motor cars in evidence is 
considerable. In smaller cars there is undoubtedly a splendid oppor- 
tunity for any firm who can produce and place on the market here a 
reliable two-seated car of 10-horsepower 2 to 4 cylinder vertical engine 
at $600. The wheels should be fitted with English standard rims in 
millimeter measurements. 

It is predicted by some that in consequence of overproduction there 
is likely to be a revision of prices in the near future, and makers are 
paying more attention to commercial vehicles than heretofore. 



BURSLEM. 

HOW TO OBTAIN ITIADE AND THE OPPORTUNITIES THEREFOR. 

Regarding opportunities for the sale of automobiles in the Burslem 
consular district. Consul Edward B. Walker writes as follows : 

I find practically the same situation here as in the United States. I 
have noticed in both countries that in the smaller towns the average 
man buying a car for the first time selects one of a make similar to 
those sold and in common use in his own vicinity, and yet if that 
man went out of the beaten track and purchased one hardly known 
in his particular section other sales quickly followed. Putting the 
matter simply, a new car must be introduced and seen. Large num- 
bers of automobiles are in use in this section, and yet I know of but 
one man owning a car of American make. There is no prejudice here 
against American machines of any kind to be counteracted; on the 
contrary, I have never heard anything but good said of such American 
machinery as has been introduced here. 

I do not think that automobiles or any unknown American products 
can be sold here to any extent by correspondence. Catalogues and 
letters may be all right to pave the way, but to get the business Ameri- 
can manufacturers must come after it, either by sending competent 
representatives or engaging such here and showing their goods. I 
know that this is done in the large cities, and much business could, in 
iny opinion, be obtained by extending these methods to the smaller 
towns. The fact ought not to be lost sight of that these smaller 
towns are busy places industrially, that most of the manufacturers 
live in the country, and that many well-to-do people and some of the 
finest roads in England are to be found in the interior. 



CARDIFF. 

A GOOD MARKET FOR ALL KINDS OF MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Vice-Consul Albert S. Phillips writes as follows from Cardiff re- 
garding the excellent market for American automobiles in Wales : 

The seaboard of south Wales, about 70 miles in length, in which 
the principal ports are located, i.s mostly table-land, which runs back 
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(o the interior for a distance of about 10 miles. This delightful area, 
with its well-kept, level roads, is bestudded with the homes of the 
merchants, wealthy coal owners, and the independent rich. AVith 
these people the automobiles or motor cars are very popular, and 
rapidly taking the place of the horse and carriage. There is not an- 
other section of its size in the United Kingdom with a better market 
for automobiles, motor cycles, and bicycles than the district of Car- 
diff and its immediate surroundings. 

AVhile there is a good demand here for the low-priced automobiles, 
motors that range from $975 to $2,500, yet the demand is stronger 
for machines that run in prices from $2,500 to $5,000 and upward. 
This bespeaks well of the future and the permanency of the market 
for goods of this character. There are several companies in the field 
already, but the American genius and its characteristic push can 
almost always find room at the top. 

Motor boats are not much in demand in Cardiff, nor anywhere else 
along the south Wales seacoast, but with persistent efforts there is no 
reason why a market could not be created in this line of business. 



CORK. 

GROWING DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES — FEW MOTOR BOATS IN USE. 

Consul Henry S. Culver, of Cork, reports that the demand for 
automobiles in that part of Ireland is growing steadily, and there 
is no reason why American concerns should not secure a fair share of 
the trade. Mr. Culver writes : 

Business men who reside in the suburbs or in the country are 
securing automobiles, generally runabouts, for their convenience, but 
comparatively few of the larger cars are owned in the south of 
Ireland, hence the few dealers in these vehicles. Those in use are 
mostly of English, French, or Italian make, purchased in Liverpool 
or London. There are a few American automobiles sold here, but 
none are kept in stock by the Cork dealers; in fact, the dealers here 
are only agents of the larger concerns in London and Liverpool, and 
machines are brought on as ordered. 

There are comparatively few motor boats used in this district, 
though it is not for lack of enticing water, as the harbor at Queens- 
town, the River I^ee, the Lakes of KiUarney, and the Shannon furnish 
the most delightful waters in the world. The class who might enjoy 
them and could afford to is proportionately small in Ireland, and 
then, too, where labor is so plentiiul and cheap the ordinary sail and 
row boats are used instead. I know of no American boats being used. 
The ones in use here are those belonging to the Admiralty and 
some few private ones made here. In all these boats the motors, 
either gasoline or petroleum, were manufactured in England. 

A\Tiether American boats could be successfullv introduced here 
would depend largely upon the price. Those made here are of wood, 
and sell at the factory from £45 ($218.70) up, according to size and 
material used. One serious drawback to the use of motor boats is 
the high price of gasoline (or petrol, as it is called in this country), 
or motor spirits, which sells from 40 to 50 cents a gallon. 

39008—08 5 
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DUNFERMLINE. 

FOREIGN MAKES ARE POPUIiAR — HEAVY IMPORTS OF PARTS. 

Consul Maxwell Blake, of Dunfermline, submits statistics from a 
British motor journal as of interest to American exporters of motor 
cars, which he summarizes, together with comments, as follows : 

It is shown that foreign-made cars have a preponderance of sale in 
British markets over home-manufactured cars, and this, as it may 
be surprising to observe, despite the fact that the price per horse- 
power (according to the K. A. C. formula of rating) of British-made 
cars is considerably lower to the purchaser. 

In arriving at the figures given in the following table the listed 
chassis of 86 British and 76 foreign makers are used as a basis of 
approximation, but no commercial, steam, or electric vehicles are 
included : 



British. 



Number of cbassis 

Total listed value of diassls 

Total horsepower (R. A. O. rating). 

Mean average horsepower 

Mean average cost per horsepower.. 
Mean average price of chassis 



Foreign. 



215 


238 


$178,965 


$643,618 


6,155.8 


6.717.6 


28.5 


28.2 


$77.86 


$95.66 


$2,223.99 


$2,700.91 



From the above it will be noticed that the mean horsepower of 
British and foreign cars is practically the same, and that 46.9 per 
cent of British cars, as against 47 per cent of foreign cars, are rated 
at or over 30 horsepower. As regards cost, however, 40.4 per cent of 
British cars are listed at or more than $2,433, while 58.4 per cent of 
foreign cars are listed at or above this fijgure. 

These statistics very significantly indicate a more popular demand 
on the part of purchasers for medium-priced cars, a factor that 
should be pertinently observed by our exporting manufacturers. The 
total value of complete machines imported into Great Britain in 
1906 was $12,099,759, and in 1907, $10,123,127. 

The total value of " parts " imported (chassis being classed as 
parts in the board of trade returns), was $8,785,624 in 1906, and 
$12,032,518 in 1907. 

The aggregate decrease in value of complete machines imported 
in 1907 as compared with 1906 is more than compensated for by the 
increase in value of chassis imported in 1907 over 1906. This is to 
be explained by the fact that English-made " bodies " have noticeably 
improved in lines during the last few years, and, as the work upon 
them is always thorough, it is becoming more economical for those 
who prefer foreign cars to purchase only the chassis, and afterwards 
have them equipped with English bodies. 

The above figures need no further explanation, as it will be ap- 
parent from a glance what a splendid field Great Britain offers for 
the sale of foreign motor cars. 
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LONDON. 

MARKET FOR GOOD CARS OF APPROVED DESIGNS. 

In response to an inquiry from a New York exporter regarding 

trade opportunities for American automobiles in England, Consul- 

General Robert J. Wynne, of London, says : 

England is a good field for a medium-priced American automobile, 
for the reason that there is always a market for motor cars where 
there are good roads. There are only three or four makes of Ameri- 
can cars being sold to any extent in England. The larger American 
trade outside the steam cars is in single cylinders averaging about 8 
horsepower. A 4-cylinder type of about 25 or 30 horsepower is sell- 
ing fairly well. An authority writes : 

I should not, personally, regard the outlook for an American car coming into 
this country as particularly favorable unless tho car was built on un-American 
lines. In America your road problems are so different from ours that you 
build cars with a lot of clearance and with a very wide wheel track, in order to 
avoid the bad crown of the road. In England or on the continent of Europe 
there is no necessity to do this, and the consequence is that the English cars or 
continental cars of the best rank are low and long, American cars being high 
and broad. There is another thing; the American cars are given too much to 
the horizontal engine. Whatever may be sjiid theoretically for the horizontal 
engine, and it is very good, yet it is not popular here. In business it does not 
do for anyone to try and educate a foreign public. 

I should say that another thing not universally admired on American cars, 
although theoretically quite good, is the epicyclic type of gear with which so 
many American cars are fitted. It is a good enough gear in its way, but you 
can only get two speeds out of it. Modem demand requires four speeds, or 
three at least. If a man came over here with a car built on continental lines 
he ought to do well, providing material and workmanship are good. 

The first importations of American cars into this country were poor. It was 
in the early days of the motor industry, and the consequence was that they got 
just about as bad a name as the American bicycles which had been shipped to 
England about five years before. Even now the few American cars that I 
have seen in Europe have, in the majority of instances, been distinguished by 
cheap-looking material and finish. If America can turn out a good car with 
high-class material in it and of an approved design, there is a market for it in 
England. The whole question is a very big one. 



MANCHESTER 

CX)MPLAINTS REGARDING THE DELIVERY OF AMERICAN CARS. 

Vice-Consul John W. Thomas reports that all the English and con- 
tinental motor cars find a ready sale in Manchester. He adds : 

One or two American manufacturers are already represented in 
this district. Upon inquiry I find complaints are made regarding 
the delivery of American cars, orders in some cases being three 
months behind. 

There are several large and well-equipped garages in the city, and 
motor cars are superseding the horse carriage. Merchants and ship- 
pers travel to and from the city in their cars, and with such an enor- 
mous and well-to-do population, Manchester as a center for the sale 
of American motor cars should, with patient work, produce good 
results, provided the machine and price are satisfactory. 

The leading makers here enter their cars in the endurance trials and 
hill-climbing competitions which take place from time to time, and so 
obtain a good advertisement as to the stability of their machine. 
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An advantageous all-water rate could be made from Boston or New 
York via the Manchester ship canal. 

Manchester being an inland port, there is no market here for the 
sale of motor boats. 



PLYMOUTH. 

LONDON SUPPLIES AUTOMOBILES SMALL DEMAND FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Joseph G. Stephens writes as follows from Plymouth re- 
specting market conditions in that district : 

The majority of automobiles used in this district were purchased 
direct from London, and but few cars are obtained locally. Any 
trade of consequence in the southw^est of England by foreign manu- 
facturers must be conducted through agents in London. 

The demand for motor boats is remarkably small, there being 
not more than a dozen in use at this port. These are all English 
built and of the smallest class. Foreign-built boats are objected to 
on the ground that it is exceedingly difficult to replace broken or 
defective parts without great inconvenience, delay, and expense. I 
regret to have to report that the outlook for the sale of motor boats 
in this district is not a favorable one. 



SOUTHAMPTON. 

NO MARKET FOR AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES MOTOR BOATS SHOULD SELL. 

Consul Albert Swalm reports that Southampton and contiguous 
district does not present a promising market for American automo- 
biles, and adds: 

Several years ago representatives of some of the leading American 
makers looked the field over, but failed to accomplish anything. 
Only one agency exists here, and although hundreds of machines are 
running in this section, buyers, as a rule, have made their selections 
from the gi-eat stocks kept m London, among which are some Ameri- 
can machines. 

The waters of the Solent are second to none in England for the 
development of the motor boat in all the ways that the motor is appli- 
cable to water movement. Over 300 motor-propelled boats of all 
classes are registered on the Solent. At the international motor-boat 
race held at Cowes in the summer of 1907 an American boat carried 
off the prize. 

SWANSEA. 

A GOOD FIELD FOR STRONGLY BUILT AUTOMOBILES AND P^OR MOTORS. 

Consul Jesse H. Johnson, of Swansea, submits the following in- 
formation concerning automobiles and motor boats in Wales : 

There are in Swansea about 250 motor cars. The local machines 
vary as regards size and power, and the smallest cars are 6 horse- 
power, with accommodation for two persons. The retail cost of this 
small vehicle is $750. The largest type of car in this city retails at 
$5,000, is of 35 horsepower, and seats five persons. It is important 
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to note that the size of car which is most in demand here is 16 horse- 
power. 

1 see no reason why this should not be a good field for the sale 
of American cars. There is no tariff, and there are no prejudices 
here against American makes, but to introduce American cars here 
would not be a question of price but of the importance of being 
strongly built. The roads in Wales, though well kept as regards 
metaling and repairs, are, owing to the contour of the land, very 
hilly, and a car must be a good hill climber to win the least attention. 

1 would suggest that American builders and exporters should send 
expert representatives here, and I would predict a good market in 
this country for American cars. 

Motor boats are very seldom seen in this part of the country, yet 
there is an excellent opening here for them. The seacoast abounds 
with pleasure resorts and mvariably the foreshore is admirable. 
There are many inland health and pleasure resorts in this country 
with beautiful lakes (natural and artificial), rivers, etc. On the 
seacoast and on the inland lakes and rivers there are innumerable 
pleasure boats, and I can only account for the rarity of the motor 
boat by saying that it has never been boomed here. During my in- 
vestigations I came across one motor boat plying on a lake at an 
inland resort close to this city, and this boat although built in Eng- 
land contained an American engine. I recommend our builders and 
exporters to be represented on this ground by an American expert; 
for, once the boats gain public favor here, a good market would lend 
itself to our exporters. 



CANADA. 
COATICOOK. 

INCREASING DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Franklin D. Hale reports from Coaticook that there are 
many motor boats now being used on the inland waters; also auto- 
mobiles are used, but they are bought either in Boston or Montreal, 
principally through agents at the latter place. The demand for these 
goods is increasing each year. In this vicinity automobiles propelled 
by gasoline power seem to have the preference over the steam-power 
machines. 



COLLINGWOOD. 

AUTOMOBILES NOT IN GENERAL USE — IDEAL BOATING CONDITIONS. 

Consul A. G. Seyfert, writing from CoUingwood, furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

The public roads in this part of Ontario are fairly good during 
the greater part of the year. For three or four months during the 
winter they are blockaded with snow, and travel is much impeded 
and difficult. Automobiling is not popular so far, and an auto is a 
rare thing to be met on any of the roads. CoUingwood has but two ; 
Owen Sound, three; Barrie, two, and Meaford, none. As far as I 
can learn, no one in the above-named places has ever made an effort 
to deal in automobiles. 
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The (ieorgian Bay is an ideal sheet of water for motor boats during 
the summer months, and hundreds. are in use at the different towns 
along the bay. 

The boats are jjopular as a pleasure craft and useful for the fishing 
industries. Collingwood has a lx>at-building firm, which not only 
builds fishing tugs, small sailing vessels, etc., but also motor boats. 
There are about two dozen in use and most of them were built here. 
The engines, or motors, however, are not made here, but are im- 
ported from Detroit. The Canadian duty on motor boats complete 
is 25 per cent. The duty on the machinery or motors is 27^ per cent, 
as they are classed as machinery. 

Owen Sound has twelve motor boats in use now. A motor-boat 
club was organized there lately, and racing on the bay is popular, 
which will mean a large addition of new boats during the year. No 
firm in the town has made any special effort to handle motor boats so 
far, most of them in use havmg been built by local builders and the 
machinery imported. 

Barrie is situated on the extreme northwest end of Lake Simcoe, 
one of the finest sheets of water for motor boats in Canada. A large 
number of boats are in use on the lake, the most of them as pleasure 
craft. Many of them have been imported from the United States 
and give good satisfaction. No firm has so far made any specialty 
in handling them. The locality of Penetanguishene is a favorite 
summer resort for Americans, who have cottages along the shore of 
the bay. Most of these have motor boats, and hence there are a great 
many in use. Boats are built at Penetang, but all the machinery is 
imported, as well as a number of finished boats. The same is true at 
the town of Meaford, on the west shore of the Georgian Bay. In 
fact, this is true of all the towns of this consular district, which takes 
in most of the Geoi-gian Bay shore. 



CORNWALL. 

MOTOl! BOATS OF AMERK'AN MAKE PREFERABLE. 

Consul John E. Hamilton writes from Cornwall that there is no 
demand for automobiles in his district, but there is quite a market 
for motor boats, and sales can be made. American goods are prefer- 
able. During the past season at least 80 of the 40 motors sold here 
were of American ijianufacture. 



FORT ERIE. 

PROXIMITY OF CANADIAN PORT MAKES PURCHASES EASY. 

Consul Horace J. Harvey writes as follows from Fort Erie : 

This city is on the border, only one-half mile from Buffalo, where 
there are several manufacturers of automobiles and motor boats, be- 
sides many agents for other outside concerns; therefore, any buyer 
here has only to cross the river and make his own selection. 

A large number of Americans come over daily to Fort Erie with 
their automobiles for a run back into the country. Automobiles are 
bonded at 70 per cent of their value, bond good for three months, but 
it can be renewed by paying a custom-house broker $3.50. The col- 
lector at Buffalo does not require an entry to be made, or a consular 
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invoice to be procured by tourists going back to the United States, 
unless the machines are shipped by rail. 



GASPE. 

MOTOR CRAFT GAINING FAVOR WITH FISHING FIRMS. 

Consul Almar F. Dickson reports from Gaspe as follows: 

Automobiles are not used in this consular district to any extent, the 
roads not being suitable for such machines because they are very 
sandy, and are never kept in good condition. 

Motor boats are just beginning to be used, and I think a good busi- 
ness could be built up in that line, especially with the large fishing 
firms. In most cases these firms fit out the fishermen with boats, as 
well as gear, and a large number of the boats have to go several miles 
to reach the fishing grounds. The harbor here is well suited for motor 
boats. 



HALIFAX. 

USE OF MOTOR BOATS FOR PLEASURE, FISHING, AND TRAFFIC IS GROWING. 

Consul-General D. F. Wilber, writing from Halifax, gives the 

following information on the promising market for motor boats in 

Nova Scotia: 

It is a well-known fact that the waters of Nova Scotia are well 
adapted for the use of motor boats by the large number of pleasure- 
seeking residents and those who summer in this part of the world. 
A large number of boats equipped with gasoline engines are in use 
for pleasure purposes, and there seems to oe a growing demand now 
for gasoline engines for commercial purposes, especially in the 
smaller sizes. The writer interviewed one of the leading dealers in 
gasoline engines and supplies in Halifax recently on the subject of 
motor boats, and he made the following statement: 

GasoHne engines are used to a large extent around these parts for pleasure 
purposes. Counuercially they have not come into general use as yet, but the 
demand is constantly increasing. The people are realizing that this class of 
engine is not a toy, but a good, reliable piece of machinery, and as soon as 
they find the latter to be the case there will probably be a large number used 
In the smaller sizes. In fishing boats a number of engines have been fitted, 
and where the engine was of the tyije suited for the purpose they have been 
thoroughly successful. Fishermen as a rule are not very well versed in 
mechanics, and the requirements of an engine for their worli particularly call 
for one that is simple in construction and easy to keep in order. Above all 
things it must l)e thorouglily reliable and not affected by jumping around in 
rough water. As gasoline sells for about 28 cents a gallon the engine must be 
economical on fuel or it will be too expensive to run. The sparking mechanism 
must be as nearly imi)ervious to dampness as it can be made, as there is always 
water flying about in the boats engaged in this work. The engine as a whole 
must be very strong and well built, so that it will stand a great deal of hard 
work and long, continuous running with very little attention. The size engines 
generally used for this purpose are 4 to 12 horsepower, and are generally used 
as auxiliary to sails. There are a few engines used in boats for ferry pur- 
poses through the country, the size varying from 2 to 10 horsepower and 
thereabout. 

The larger fishing and freighting vessels have not as yet been fitted with 
engines to any large extent, but there are a few in use and with good results. 
One concern in Halifax has two boats, one fitted with a 27 horsepower and the 
other a tK) horseiiower, used in lobster business. A coasting vessel of 75 tons 
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has a 40 horsepower for auxiliary. Another large concern has a 45-foot boat 
fitted with a 30 horsepower, used for dispatch purposes, and is fitting two 
others, a 6 horsepower and an 18 horsepower, for general work in connection 
with their plant on the water front. Several vessels of about 35 tons used in 
the fishing industry have been fitted with engines of 30 to 40 horseiX)w^er as 
auxiliary to sails, and are apparently proving to be satisfactory investments. 

On the whole, the gasoline engine Feenis to have a good future before it in 
these parts, the only thing against it being used in the larger sizes being the 
cost of fuel, which makes the power cost rather high when it is used 
continuously. 



HAMILTON. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES POPULAR — LOCAL OUTPUT OF MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul James L. Shepard reports that Hamilton automobile deal- 
ers express confidence in a growing and profitable trade for 1908, and 
adds: 

The number of automobiles at present in use in this city and vicin- 
ity is estimated at 100, of which 80 per cent are Anierican cars, eitlier 
imported complete or assembled in Canada. There are four Frencli 
machines of high power, but none of English make. Many buyers 
visit and purchase automobiles in the United States, although there 
are two salesrooms in the city. 

The small-boat building industry of Hamilton is second in Onta- 
rio, but only three builders construct motor boats, their average vearly 
output being about 75. These boats range from IG to 27 leet in 
length, with motors from 2 to 8 horsepower, and sell from $250 to 
$500. A few larger boats have been built on special orders, but none 
for other use than pleasure. Both American and Canadian motors 
are used, the former being in the lead, although the latter are gaining, 
owing to improvements in them. 



NELSON. 

FRUIT-GROWING INDITSTRY OPENS MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consular Agent W. S. Riblet writes that, owing to its location on 
the Kootenay Kiver and Lake, the city of Nelson, in British Colum- 
bia, bids fair to become quite a market for motor boats. There are 
probably 100 gasoline boats on the lake, and there is still a demand 
for them. Just now the prospects for an increased trade are particu- 
larly favorable, due to the fact that settlers are improving land near 
the city for fruit cultivation, and many of them, within a distance of 
20 miles up the river, will probably i)urchase motor boats. 



NIAGARA FALLS. 

AWAKENING OF INTEREST IN MOTOR BOATS AUTOMOBILE FACTORY. 

Concerning the use of automobiles and motor boats in the Niagara 

Falls consular district. Consul W. H. H. Webster writes as f oUow^s : 

There is but little demand for automobiles or motor boats in this 
Canadian district. Chippewa is an excellent place for motor boats 
and the residents of Niagara Falls, Ontario, are awakening to the 
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fact, and 1907 saw great strides toward the advancing of this line 
of pleasure. Port Dalhousie affords another fleet of boats and 
Welland is falling into line. 

The automobile trade is not extensive in this locality; an electric 
company of St. Catherines looks after the manufacture for the 
Canadian trade of an American automobile, and another corporation 
is putting on the market a machine of their own design. 



PORT HOPE. 

MANY BODIES OF WATER PRESENT AN IDEAL SECTION FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Harry P. Dill states that a large portion of the Port Hope 
consular district is an ideal section for motor boats, owing to the 
many streams and lakes which cover a large expanse of the inland 
territory, as is shown by the following description : 

Fronting on the north shore of Lake Ontario, this district has a 
line of GO miles, and included in that distance are seven small towns 
and villages, with a population of over 18,000, and less than a dozen 
motor boats are to be found, all of these being owned in Port Hope. 

Ten miles north of Port Hope is Rice Lake, quite a noted summer 
resort. There were but four motor boats on the lake last season. 
Into Rice Lake flows the Otonobee River, navigable for 20 miles to 
Peterborough, a city of 11,000 inhabitants, and thence to Lakefield 
at the foot of the Kawartha Lakes, comprising a dozen small lakes 
and covering more than 200 sqtfkre miles. These lakes are all con- 
nected by locks and canals, are dotted with hundreds of islands, and 
with no large spaces of open water should make a most attractive 
spot for motor boats. There are summer hotels, boarding houses, and 
numerous private cottages. 

Sturgeon Lake, next above, has a large summer colony, mostly 
from Lindsay, a town of 7,000 inhabitants, a few miles up the Scugog 
River. Regular steamers and excursion boats run from Lindsay, con- 
necting with all places below. 

With such surroundings and with such a population, increased, as 
it is, every year from other parts of Canada and the United States, 
it would seem a nearly perfect spot for motor boats, yet in this whole 
consular district there are less than 75. 

AMERICAN BOAT ENGINES POPULAR LITTLE DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES. 

It is impossible to learn the makes of the hulls or the engines in 
use, but from various estimates it would seem that from 50 to 60 per 
cent of the engines are of American manufacture, while 80 per cent 
of the hulls are Canadian. A firm in Lindsay is the only one in 
this district that manufactures hulls and engines for motor boats, and 
then only as a side issue, its regular business being the manufacture 
of agricultural implements. The canoe makers at Peterborough and 
Gores Landing (Rice Lake) occasionally make hulls for motor boats. 

After considering the situation, the conclusion seems to be that to 
introduce American motor boats into Canada the boats must be seen 
and, if possible, shown in operation. Where this can be done the 
would-be purchasers are more easily persuaded to buy. With a boat 
in sight there are those who would form a joint ownership and buy 
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at once, when the idea of sending to the manufacturers would not be 
entertained. 

There is a strong sentiment among the country residents all through 
this district against the use of automobiles. This prejudice is so 
strong that many would-be purchasers of machines hesitate to buy, 
fearing the enactment of some rule or regulation. This seems to ac- 
count for there being so few automobiles in many of the towns and 
cities. In Port Hope not an automobile is owned, one or two having 
been purchased, but later sold. In Cobourg there are three, in Lind- 
say three, and in Peterborough, with its 11,000 inhabitants, but seven. 



RIMOUSKI. 

FEW AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS IN USE. 

Consul Edwin N. Gunsaulus, writing from Rimouski, says that 
while there are a few automobiles and motor boats in use in his 
consular district during the summer season, the purchases are made 
by the users of them from dealers in the larger cities, such as 
Montreal or Quebec, or directly from manufacturers or dealers in 
the United States. The roads in most parts of the district are not 
favorable for touring and, consequently, the number of automobiles 
in use is quite limited. 

At a few of the summer resorts motor boats are used, but these are 
owned mostly by visitors from the cities and are brought with them 
for their use. 



ST. HYACINTHE. 

ROAD CONDITIONS PREVENT l^SE OF AUTOMOBILES — FEW MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Joseph M. Authier, after stating that there is but one auto- 
mobile in St. Hyacinthe, writes as follows: 

Their introduction is a difficult problem to solve, due to the char- 
acter of the roads, which are composed of clay. For about ten months 
in the year it is impossible for an automobile to run after a light 
rain, while a heavy rain prevents travel for several days. Should 
the roadways be improved, as now contemplated, this will doubtless 
be a good field for automobiles. According to an existing law, owners 
or operators of automobiles are required to take out a license from the 
Province of Quebec in order to travel on the highways. 

One gasoline yacht was imported last year by an American resid- 
ing here. A few motor boats are in use on the Yamaska River, all 
being the product of Canadian manufacturers. One of the great 
drawbacks against the introduction of motor boats is the difficulty in 
having them repaired. Industrial motors of American manufacture 
find a ready sale among the farmers in this district. 



ST. STEPHEN. 

NO INDUCEMENTS TO HANDLE AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Charles A. McCullough reports from St. Stephen that there 
are no dealers in automobiles in his consular district. Only four 
autos are owned in the city, three of which are of American and 
one of French make. A few motor boats are used on the river for 
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pleasure, the machinery having been purchased in the United States 
and the hulls built at St. Stephen. The demand for these machines 
is so limited that there is no inducements for dealers to handle them. 



SARNIA. 

(JROWING DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES AMERICAN MAKES LEAD IN SALES. 

Consul Xeal McMillan writes as follows from Sarnia : 

I think there is a good field in the Canadian market for the sale 
of automobiles. I understand that the auto companies that are now 
represented in Canada do not manufacture the machine complete, 
but have the parts shipped here and assembled at their plants. There 
is a steady growing demand for automobiles and those used are 
nearly all of American manufacture, and it is my opinion that were 
a good automobile-manufacturing company to locate in Canada and 
manufacture the autos complete it w^ould be a paving investment. 

The Canadian tariff rate of duty on automobiles imported from 
the United States is 35 per cent ad valorem and 25 per cent on motor 
boats. The rates on the same articles imported from the United 
Kingdom are 22J per cent and 15 per cent ad valorem, respectively. 
The duty on automobiles imported from France is 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 



SAULT STE. MARIE. 

EXTENSIVE USE OF MOTOR BOATS — HOW TO EFFECT SALES. 

Consul George W. Shotts, writing from Sault Ste. Marie, says : 

Motor boats are used somewhat extensively at present in this con- 
sular district, and because of the large area of the rivers and lakes in 
the district the demand is likely to mcrease in the future. Those in 
use here are from 3 to 10 horsepower and are principally Canadian 
make. Only a few are from the United States. Decidedly the best 
plan to effect sales would be for American manufacturers to send 
men through the district to establish agents at the various towns. 
Boats would generally be built on the Canadian side and motors or- 
dered to suit them. Few motors, other than those for small boats, 
are in demand or likely to be in the near future. 

There is no demand for automobiles in this district on account of 
the comparatively few roads and their general bad condition. 



VICTORIA. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES POPULAR AND IN DEMAND. 

Regarding the popularity and demand for American machines in 

British Columbia, Consul Abraham E. Smith, of Victoria, writes as 

follows : 

The demand for automobiles in this consular district, and the popu- 
larity of American machines, continues active, and sales are con- 
stantly being made to the many wealthy residents of Victoria and 
vicinity. As the ladies are learning to drive and manage the ma- 
chines, they are becoming indispensable adjuncts to many of the 
leading families of the city. 
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The presence in Victoria during the past season of many Amer- 
ican visitors from adjoining States, who have brought with them 
superb machines of American manufacture, with which they have 
toured the city and several of the magnificent roads throughout the 
island, caused an increased demand for American machines, a fact 
the dealers of the city have not been slow to notice and to respond to. 
There have been several automobile races here, in which American 
machines have been entered and made creditable runs. 

GREAT DEMAND 1X)R MOTOR BOATS AMERICAN MARINE ENGINES. 

The harbor of Victoria and adjacent waters are peculiarly adapted 
for the use of motor boats, as they are never closed by ice, but are 
open at all seasons, consequently the uses to which motor boats may 
be put are varied, including business as well as pleasure. There are 
now about fifty motor boats owned and operated at this place alone, 
and as many more in the neighboring ports of Crofton, Nanaimo, 
Cowichan, and Departure Bay. 

Strange to say of this distinctively British city, there is only ono 
motor in use here that is not of American manufacture. The superi- 
ority of American marine gasoline engines is universally acknowl- 
edged. Experts say that of the thousand or more motor boats in use 
on the Straits and adjacent ports, including Puget Sound, there are 
not over ten motors of other than American manufacture. 

There arc four firms in Vancouver w'hich make a specialty of mo- 
tors and marine gasoline engines, two of which also manufacture the 
boats. The other two firms are commencing the manufacture of a 
marine gasoline engine of their own invention. 

The motor boats in use here range from 12 feet in length and 3 
horsepower to 40 feet in length and 15 horsepower. They are used to 
transport passengers to and from the numerous bays on Vancouver 
Island, to carry small loads of merchandise, and for pleasure. 

Victoria possesses a large leisure class, and has received during the 
last two years as residents a large number of wealthy former citizens 
of Manitoba and Ontario. It is evident that the interest in motor 
boats is growing and their use increasing. All the dealers report that 
sales so far this year are in excess of any heretofore known in this 
city. Evidence of this is given by the formation of a motor-boat 
club, in the eastern suburb of Oak Bay, and the erection of a commo- 
dious clubhouse. 

There is no tax on commercial agents, and Vancouver Island 
would seem a good field for American manufacturers and dealers in 
automobiles, motor boats, and appliances for motive power. 



WOODSTOCK. 

INC'REASINO INTEREST IN THE USE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Frank C. Denison furnishes the following from Woodstock, 

New Brunswick: 

There are no dealers either in automobiles or motor boats in this 
district, but there is a slowly growing interest in both, as there have 
been a few second-hand cars bought in American markets brought 
here. Also during the past season several boats of various kinds have 
been fitted with second-hand motors, generally using naphtha for 
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fuel, these motors either being bought at local machine shops or 
made or remade by machinists lor their own use. 

Owing to the very short warm season and to the fact that through 
the summer months the St. John River is usually so low that a motor 
boat can not be used, their sale would be restricted, particularly as 
this is an agricultural and lumbering district. 



NEWFOUNDLAND. 
ST. JOHNS. 

LITTLE OPI'ORTIJNITY FOR THE SALE OF MOTOR MACHINES. 

Consul James S. Benedict, of St. Johns, reports there are no dealers 
in automobiles and motor boats in New^foundland, the demand for 
same not offering sufficient inducement for persons or firms to handle 
them. Mr. Benedict continues: 

There are no special opportunities to sell American goods of this 
character. There are not more than six months at the most during 
the year that automobiles and motor boats could be successfully oper- 
ated, owing to w^eather conditions. The populated portions of the 
island are hilly and rugged, and the condition of the roads is not 
conducive to successful automobiling. There are few persons on the 
island so situated financially as to be in a position to purchase auto- 
mobiles and keep them in running order. 

The estimated population of Newfoundland is 223,000, and the 
principal industries are fishing, lumbering, and mining. St. Johns, 
the only city on the island, has a population of about 30,000. Water 
street is the principal business street and follows the sinuosities of 
the harbor. It is the only paved street in the city, which, having 
lieen done with granite blocks, makes it rather rough for automobil- 
ing, while the other streets are sandy and stony. 

Little interest is taken by the inhabitants in motor boats, except 
by the fishermen, two or three of w^hom have them. The coast is 
rough and foggy, and motor boating for pleasure purposes is almost 
out of the question. The season is very short. St. Johns Harbor 
is about 1^ miles long by three-fourths of a mile wide and almost 
completely landlockecL It is generally well filled with shipping, so 
that very little opportunity is had for pleasure boating. Quidi Vidi 
Lake is situated just out of the city, and a regatta is held there every 
summer, but the lake is small and only rowboats are used. 

There are five automobiles and about six motor boats in use on 
the island. 



MEXICO. 
AGUASCALIENTES. 

EXORBITANT COMMISSIONS COST OF IMPORTATION — LIMITED FIELD. 

(^onsul Walter D. Shaughnessy reports as follows from Aguas- 

calientes: 

There are 10 automobiles in this city, ranging from 12 to 30 horse- 
power. Another has just been ordered from New York. Several of 
the machines w^ere imported direct from the manufacturers, the re- 
mainder being sold through the agents in Mexicjo CvV-^^ Q.\\^ \sssxt\sN5^ 
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car, 1907 model, which sells in the United States for $1,250 gold, 
sold in Mexico City for $2,000 United States currency, and another 
touring car, 1907 model, which sells in the United States for $1,250 

§old, was sold in Mexico City for $3,800 Mexican, or $1,900 United 
tates currency. It is therefore cheaper to import a motor car direct 
from the manufacturers than to pay the exorbitant price to the agents, 
who seem to abuse their privilege by adding too much to the com- 
mission usually allowed by the manufacturers. 

The following figures give the cost of importation into Mexico of 
a machine weighing 1,800 pounds (841 kilos) and retailing in the 
United States for $1,250 gold, allowing the usual 10 per cent reduc- 
tioii at works: Cost of machine, $1,125 United States gold, or $2,250 
Mexican currency; duty on first 250 kilos (1 kilo=:2.204 pounds), at 
66 cents per kilo, $135; duty on next 500 kilos, at 55 cents per kilo, 
$275; duty on next 90 kilos, at 45 cents per kilo, $40; approximate 
freight charges, $370, making total cost of importation $3,100 Mexi- 
can currency. This shows that the commission of the agents amounts 
to $900 Mexican currency, or $450 gold. 

The city streets, being paved wuth stone, making rough and uneven 
roads, afford little pleasure in riding within tlie tow n limits, but the 
main country highways, although unpaved, often rough and very 
little cared for, are generally in fair condition during the greater 
part ofthe year. 

The proportion of wealthy people in this district being small, the 
opportunities for a large market in the automobile trade is limited 
until the streets are paved. Those who are able to afford cars, w^ith 
the exception of several wealthy ranch owners, have in their posses- 
sion the tyi^e of automobiles previously mentioned. 

There are no speed law^s and no reflations prescribed for the use 
of gasoline, a poor quality of which is sold at retail for $4.50 Mexi- 
can, or $2.25 United States gold, per 5-gallon can. 

There is no market for motor boats, for the reason that there are 
no w^aterways in the State of Aguascalientes. 



CHIHUAHUA. 

MOTOR CARS GROWING IN FAVOR — MARKET FOR RUNABOUTS. 

Consul Luther T. Ellsworth states that automobiles are slow^ly 
growing in favor in the Chihuahua district. He adds : 

The principal drawback to their more general use is the lack of 
good roads for motoring outside of the principal cities. If a sub- 
stantially built runabout could be placed on this market at a low 
price I think it would have quite a demand. The larger machines 
are very expensive to maintain, owing to high price of gasoline and 
cost of repairs, etc. 

Motor boats are not in demand in this district as there are no 
bodies of water large enough for their use here. 



CIUDAD JUAREZ. 

NO SALE FOR MOTOR BOATS — FEW AUTOMOBILES SOLD. 

Consul Thomas D. Edwards reports that there is no sale or possible 
demand for motor boats in the Ciudad Juarez consular district. 
He reports: 
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There is not, so far as I can learn, an automobile dealer or agent in 
the district. The few that have been sold in this section were fur- 
nished by agents at El Paso, Tex., just across the Rio Grande River 
from this city, where there are a number of dealers doing a good 
business. 



CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ. 

MOTOR BOATS NOT IN USE OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF AUTOMOBIlJiIS. 

Consul Lewis A. Martin, of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, advises that the 
use of motor boats is very limited in his section of Mexico, but that 
the opportunity is great for selling automobiles, if properly intro- 
duced, and they would find a ready market. He particularizes as 
follows : 

Motor boats are not in use in this district, as there is not any body 
of water of sufficient depth to admit the use of them. The Rio 
Grande, the only river of any consequence in this district, is not 
navigable, and has not sufficient average depth to admit of the use of 
steam or motor craft over its waters; also it is an international 
stream, separating Mexico from the United States; and for fear that 
smuggling might be carried on by means of water craft all such have 
been excluded from its waters. 

I have seen but two boats on the waters of this river during a resi- 
dence here of six years. There is a small plank boat used for ferrying 
foot passengers from this city to Eagle Pass, Tex. It is in use just 
below and near the iron bridge, and is continued for the use of those 
who are not able to pay bridge fare. The boat is tied up at 6 o'clock 
each evening, and kept under the surveillance of the customs guards, 
until the following day; in fact, it is always under the watch of the 
customs guards whose station is on the bridge, in plain view, not more 
than 50 yards away. Two years ago some gentlemen in Eagle Pass, 
opposite this city, built a small motor boat and put it in the river on 
the American side of the Rio Grande, and undertook to use it as a 
pleasure craft. I saw it two or three times^ and on each occasion it 
was stranded on a sandbar or some projecting rock. It afterwards 
disappeared. 

SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE SALE OF MOTOR MACHINES. 

• 

There is no company, firm, or person in this district who handle 
automobiles, but when a machine is desired by a person able to afford 
such luxury, he orders it from a factory in the United States, or from 
some house in Europe. I have ascertained that 12 automobiles have 

fassed through this port during 1906, hiaving been ordered by persons 
rom the United States and destined for points farther in the in- 
terior. 

There are many very wealthy persons who would buy an automo- 
bile if the machine could be shown them, and its workings explained. 
I am told that in other parts of Mexico, European manufacturers of 
automobiles have established warehouses with an expert in charge, 
who explains to the customers the mechanism of the machine, has him 
ride in it, and gets him interested by allowing him to handle and 
operate it. With this kind of effort little trouble is experienced in 
making sales. 
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I think it a waste of time and material to try to sell automobiles by 
sending into the territory printed matter with illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the cars to be sold, unless this is followed by an agent 
competent to present a sample of the machine, with an opportunity 
to the prospective purchaser to try it. The fact that a certain make 
has taken premiums at fairs, etc., does not appeal to these people, but 
when an article is in sight and is shown to a would-be purchaser and 
he finds that he can handle and manipulate the machine, it appeals to 
him strongly and he is ready to make a purchase. There are mining 
men, and persons owning large haciendas, who need such machine in 
their business. It is very distant across some of these large ranches, 
requiring a hard day's ride on a pony to make the trip, while with the 
automobile the distance can be covered in one-fourth of the time. 

In this country the roads are nearly always dry, and but little work 
is required to keep them in good condition. It is but little trouble 
to open a new way over an unbroken prairie, unless timber should 
prevent, the ground being always dry and comparatively level. 
Wagons and buggies often leave the main road, taking a near cut 
to save time, ana travel through the prairie ; automobiles can do the 
same. 

now TO EFt^CT AMERICAN SALES. 

There are few cities in this district, and none with a large popula- 
tion. Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, which has 12,000 inhabitants, and Mon- 
clova, not quite so large, are the principal cities. Musquiz is a thriv- 
ing and growing town near the coal fields, being some 70 miles south 
of this city. The business might be establislied at one of these 
towns, and much territory could be reached from either of these 
points. It would be necessary to reach and interest the wealthier 
class residing in this section, such as the large coal operators and their 
foremen, the ranchmen, and men of affairs, as well as all professional 
men. Physicians very generally use the automobile in their practice, 
and after they have formed the habit it is hard for them to return to 
the use of the horse and buggy. 

If American manufacturers would establish a warehouse and show 
samples in one of the larger cities, like Monterey or Torreon, each of 
which is adjacent to this district, they could reach most of the ter- 
ritory of this district from that point. Monterey being the seat of 
the consulate-general for northern Mexico, one could, from that 
point, reach the territory of several of the consular districts in that 
jurisdiction. If American manufacturers of auto cars desire to get 
and hold the trade in this country, they should at once get busy and 
establish salesrooms at some central point in this part of Mexico, 
and from that point work the contiguous territory bj means of com- 
petent and tactful agents, thoroughly conversant with the handling 
and working of such machinery. 

The agent for this work should be able to speak the Spanish lan- 
guage, as well as the English. This kind of employee may be scarce 
in the United States, but there are plentj of young men along this 
border who have acquired a knowledge or the Spanish as well as the 
English language, speaking each from their infancy, and having 
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learned one as thoroughly as the other. Such men need only a knowl- 
edge of the machinery to be handled to be efficient agents. 

The American manufacturers and jobbers have had the lion's share 
of foreign trade coming into this country, and they have had it with- 
out much effort, but they will not continue to keep the trade without 
a struggle. 



DURANGO. 

TENDENCY Ti) PURCHASE AMERICAN MACHINES. 

Consul Charles M. Freeman, writing from Durango, states that 
there is not a dealer in automobiles in the State of Durango, and, 
being an inland country without any bodies of water of size, there 
is absolutely no sale for motor boats. lie continues : 

In the city of Durango there are not over three automobiles; bad 
roads are very nmch against their general adoption, and the same can 
be said of the roads in the vicinity of Torreon, Coahuila, which city 
is included in this consular district. A firm at Mexico City has had 
an agent traveling in this district exhibiting machines, with a view of 
sale, but with what success I am unable to state. It is reported that 
an agency is about to be opened for the sale of automobiles at Torreon. 
In Durango there is at present no move toward opening an agency. 

A machme to be sold here must be adapted to rough roads, strongly 
built, and of medium price. As the general tendency of this section 
of Mexico is toward American goods, especially machinery, it is more 
than probable that American manufacturers will secure the sale of 
such automobiles as mav be introduced. 



MANZANILLO. 

MULE PATHS TOO NARROW FOR AUTOMOBILES — OPl'ORTUNITY AT (OLIMA. 

Consul Carl F. Deichman furnishes the following information 
concerning the demand for automobiles in Manzanillo: 

At the present time there is no demand for automobiles in Manza- 
nillo. The two streets upon w^hich they could pass are about one- 
quarter of a mile long. The roads leading from the town are narrow 
mule paths, and not suitable for automobiles or vehicles of any de- 
scription. The country immediately back of town consists of a series 
of lagoons and swamj^s. 

The town of Coliina, capital of the State of Colima, and about GO 
miles from the coast, has good streets and roads leading from it to 
the plantations in the surrounding valley, and it is very probable a 
number of machines could be sold there if an agency were established. 

There are a number of firms in Colima who handle agricultural 
and other machinery, and it is possible one of these firms would take 
an agency for some good make of automobile, but it w^ould be neces- 
sary for the manufacturers to send a good, practical man to introduce 
the machines and demonstrate their good qualities, etc. 

39008—08 G 
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MEXICO CITY. 

GROWING MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES AMERICAN CARS POPULAR. 

According to Vice-Consul-General C. P. Mitchel, of Mexico City, 
automobiles were first introduced into Mexico in about 1900, and it 
is estimated that probably 1,600 cars have been imported thus far, 
90 per cent of them being purchased by residents of the city of 
Mexico. Concerning the market for automobiles, and also for motor 
boats, Mr. Mitchel writes : 

On account of its well-paved streets and the several excellent 
macadam roads leading to its principal suburbs, this city offers at- 
tractions to motorists which but few cities in Latin America can 
equal. Beyond the city limits, however, there is but little to en- 
courage the tourists, although progress is being made in road im- 
provement within the Federal District and the States adjoining. 

AVith regard to commercial cars but few are in use in this city, 
and those have been introduced within the past few years. By 
reason of the many large commercial houses it would seem that there 
is a promising market here for this class of automobiles. 

INITIAL COST, MAINTENANCE, AND IMPORT DUTY. 

The initial cost of a machine in Mexico and the expense of run- 
ning it are comparatively great. The price paid to the local agent 
can, perhaps, best be arrived at by taking the retail price at the 
country of manufacture and adding the cost of transj^ortation and 
the customs duties. The sale of American-made cars about equals 
that of the total of European-made cars, the United States fur- 
nishing the cheaper and smaller machines and Europe the larger and 
more expensive ones. About 75 per cent of the sales are made on the 
installment plan. 

The running expense of an automobile in this city is about double 
that in the United States. Gasoline sells at wholesale for 43 cents 
a gallon and retails at 50 cents a gallon. United States currency. The 
city tax is $4 United States currency a month per car, regardless of 
price or w^eight. 

The Mexican customs tariff is figured according to weight, in 
kilos of 2.2 pounds, and not value, as follows : On the first 250 kilos, 
66 cents Mexican per kilo ; on the second 250 kilos, 55 cents Mexican 
per kilo; on the balance, 45 cents Mexican per kilo. Or in American 
weight and money: On the first 551 J pounds, 15 cents per pound; on 
the second 551 J pounds, 12^ cents per pound; on the balance, lOJ 
cents per pound. 

The owner of a car bringing his machine into this country for 
touring purposes must give bond to the amount of the duty levied 
upon said car, and if he remain with his machine in this Republic 
beyond the period of six months his bond is forfeited. 

POINTS APPEALING TO LOCAL PURCHASERS. 

To appeal to a local purchaser an automobile must possess the 
following points : 

Poiijer, — By reason of the many hills about the City of Mexico, 
the roughness of the roads, and the fact that gasoline engines lose 
about 20 per cent of their horsepower, due to the altitude, an abun- 
dance of reserve power is required. 
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Speed, — The fact that on either side of the largest avenue are con- 
structed special thoroughfares for automobiles lends much encourage- 
ment to motorists to consider speed as a necessary adjunct to the 
qualities of a car. 

Proper cooling system. — The fact that water boils in a higher alti- 
tude more readily than in a lower one often renders the cooling system 
of a car, which is entirely satisfactory at the place of manufacture, 
quite inefficient in this altitude, causing overheating of the engine 
and a loss of water by boiling. 

Economy of fuel, — On account of the high price of gasoline in this 
city a car that is economical of its fuel has a great advantage over 
other cars. 

Good clearance and durability. — Outside of the immediate limits 
of this city the roads in this district are mostly rocky and rough, 
with occasional stretches of sand, and for this reason ample road 
clearance, together with flexibility and strength of construction, are 
essential. 

Fine finish and design, — A bright color or a combination of colors 
in connection with beauty of finish and design will often sell a car 
without a close inspection of the moving parts. Foreign designs of 
cars or those more recently introduced by some of our American 
manufacturers are the most popular. Graceful lines in the touring 
and town cars and a racy appearance in the runabouts attract greatly 
the local taste. 

ALCOHOL VERSUS GASOLINE MOTOR BOATS. 

With a view to the possible lessening of the running expenses of an 
automobile in this city and the encouragement of the perfection of a 
carburetor for using alcohol, upon inquiry as to the lowest possible 
price per gallon at which alcohol could be placed on this market, I 
was informed that 95° alcohol, which now sells at about the same 
price as gasoline, could probably be sold at from 6 to 10 cents United 
States currency a gallon cheaper if its use should be adopted by 
automobile owners. There are two European cars in this city which 
burn alcohol as a fuel, using jacketed carburetors, and the quietness 
in running and an absence of all smell and smoke contrast them most 
favorably with gasoline-using cars. 

In this vicinity there are no bodies of water sufficiently large to 
admit of an extensive use of motor boats. Lake Chapala, in the State 
of Jalisco and near the city of Guadalajara, is a beautiful stretch of 
water, 80 miles in length and 30 miles wide. On this lake there are 
now in use about 20 small motor boats, all of American manufacture, 
of which number but 1, the largest, is propelled by steam. The com- 
paratively small number of launches now in use there is due to the 
fact that the surrounding country is but sparsely settled. Of late 
there has been a movement on foot to exploit this section as a fashion- 
able pleasure resort, and several purchases of land with this end in 
view have recently been made. There is one large hotel there and 
some cottages, and it is expected that in the near future many persons 
of means may establish their summer residences on the borders of the 
lake, in which case it will be but a few years when its waters will 
abound in all classes of pleasure craft, particularly the now popular 
motor boats. 
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MONTEREY. 

BAD PAVEMENTS INTERFERE WITH THE USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul Philip C. Hanna, of Monterey, writes as follows about the 
possible demand for automobiles in his district: 

Monterey is situated at the foot of a range of mountains and the 
most of the country around the city is very rough and uneven, so 
much so that there are no good country roads suitable for automobile 
travel. Heretofore the most of the streets of Monterey were so poorly 
paved as to make automobile travel difficult and unattractive, but it 
is understood that the streets will soon be repaved, and it is believed 
there will be a limited demand for automobiles in this city. 

Monterey is far removed from any river or body of water, and there 
is no demand for motor boats in this part of the country. 



SALTILLO. 

ABSENCE OF RIVERS PREVENTS I SE OF BOATS FEW AUTOMOBII^S UTILIZED. 

Vice-Consul Thomas N. Jefferis writes from Saltillo that there are 
no rivers or lakes in his consular district where motor boats could be 
used. Owing to the rough mountain roads and bad condition of 
streets but few automobiles are in use. 



SAN LUIS POTOSI. 

RAPIDLY GROWING TRADE IN AUTOMOBILES IN TAMAULIPAS. 

Consular Agent Sewell E. Cross writes that one year ago there 
were owned in San Luis Potosi one five-seated car and one runabout ; 
at the present time there are 40 registered automobiles in use, all 
owned by private parties. lie continues: 

There still appear to be prospective buyers in the field. The larger 
part have been purchased by parties living here, although some have 
been sold to persons who have taken them to their haciendas for gen- 
eral use instead of using coaches, as has been their custom for years. 
There have been sales made to residents of adjoining cities, two going 
to Matehuala, this State. I think that notwithstanding the bad con- 
dition of the streets and roads there will be a gradual increase in 
demands. 

The streets in general of all cities and towns in this State are paved 
with cobblestones, which are very hard on all vehicles, but there is a 
tendency to improve them in San Luis Potosi, and there has been a 
great change for the better within the past two years. The intention 
is to repave the entire city with a flat granite stone about 15 inches 
square by 8 inches thick; this makes a very fine and durable street, 
nearly as smooth as asphalt. 

There is one drawback in owning an automobile here — that is, the 
want of a good garage and competent mechanics to make repairs. If 
this want were filled I know there are many who would purchase a 
machine who at the present time do not own one. There is but one 
foreign car owned here, that being of French make, the American 
njanuf acture up to the present time seeming to be the favorite. Gaso- 
line motors are used very little in the city, out there are a good many 
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in use in the mines where electric power can not be had. Electric 
motors are being used extensively in this city, and nearly every indus- 
try is using them where previously steam or gasoline engines were 
employed. 



TUXPAM. 

PROSPECTS OF CREATING DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul A. J. Lespinasse, of Tuxpam, writes that while there is 
small opportunity for the sale of automobiles in that part of Mexico, 
there is a good opening for introducing motor boats. His report 
reads : 

The roads in this consular district are mere mule trails and would 
not permit use of automobiles. With the exception of the main 
street in Tuxpam, the other thoroughfares would almost be impassa- 
ble for automobiles, especially during the rainy season, when travel 
becomes difficult even for horses or mules, the roads being converted 
into morasses of viscid mud through which the animals flounder knee 
deep and are frequently bogged. 

Until some system is evolved to construct and maintain roads here 
in a satisfactory condition, it will be impossible to create in this sec- 
tion a demand for automobiles. I am informed by county officials 
and a number of leading citizens that an automobile has never been 
seen here or within 100 miles of this city, and the opinion generally 
prevails that roads in this section will not be improved to any extent 
in the near future so as to warrant use of automobiles throughout 
this part of the State of Veracruz. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL MOTOR VEHICLES. 

If small motor vehicles of the runabout or buckboard type could 
be manufactured at moderate price and speed, capable of resisting 
the strain of streets roughly laid with cobblestones and traversed 
with ruts and hollows (many not even being paved), a limited de- 
mand might be created for vehicles of this class, to be employed for 
business or pleasure within the city limits. 

If trial proved satisfactory they might possibly be instrumental 
in inducing suburban settlements in adopting measures to secure bet- 
ter road service, if convinced of the usefulness of these vehicles and 
the great advantages which they possess over the present crude and 
uncomfortable manner of traveling on horseback and transporting 
goods by pack mules. If the proper impulse were given to such a 
movement, either directly or indirectly, it might eventually open up 
an important field for the sale of motor vehicles. 

If manufacturers are sufficiently interested in the foregoing sug- 
gestion, I will have a rough sketch made of the combination runa- 
bout and buckboard motor vehicle which I believe would meet the 
requirements of this city. 

AN UNDEVELOPED MARKET FOR IMPROVED WATER CRAFT. 

The Tuxpam and Cazones rivers with their tributaries and lagoons 
which empty into the Gulf of Mexico offer unusual opportunities for 
the full development of all aquatic sports, but launches, sailing craft, 
and rowboats are hardly ever seen on these rivers, and only two 
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small gasoline launches are in occasional use here. Well-directed 
and persistent efforts with practical display of motor boats and other 
craft would create a desire among the natives generally to patronize 
aquatic sports extensively. 

A demand for motor boats for other than pleasure purposes could 
no doubt also be developed here, as there will eventually arise a de- 
mand, if it does not already exist, for better transportation facilities 
on the water courses of this region to supersede the antiquated system 
of river transportation by canoas (dugouts) which can only carry a 
few hundred pounds of freight and are poled long distances by one 
or two men, frequently requiring several days to reach their destina- 
tion. 

A service of moderately rapid launches, which could be employed 
to tow or carry deck loads, and adopt a semiweekly schedule between 
Tuxpam and Tampico via the Tamiahua Lagoon, would eventually 
prove remunerative, but launches for the lagoon service should not 
draw over 12 to 14 inches loaded and carry 15 to 20 tons either on 
deck or by towing flat-bottom lighters, as the lagoon of Tamiahua 
is very shallow at certain points, especially^ during the dry season. 
For the river service boats could draw considerably more. 

The canal now being constructed through the lagoon of Tamiahua 
uniting Tuxpam and Tampico will eventually admit of deeper draft 
boats, but this undertaking will probably not be completed for several 
yeai's. 

IMPROVED LIGHTERAGE METHODS POSSIBLE. 

All merchandise for import and export trade is carried in lighters 
to and from Tuxpam and towed by tug to steamers in open roadstead 
about a mile outside of the bar, which prevents steamers from enter- 
ing the Tuxpam River, where there is an average depth of 25 feet in 
the channel. 

While satisfactory in its day, this system has become rather anti- 
quated and possibly the owner of the lighterage equipment might 
entertain a proposition of purchasing a more modern outfit or sub- 
stituting one or more lighters and tug with modern appliances for 
those now in use if satisfied that his interests would be benefited by 
adopting such a course. [The name of the owner of the lighterage 
equipment may be obtained from the Bureau of Manufactures.] The 
tug now employed I am informed is of 40 horsepower and lighters 
will carry from 50 to 75 tons of general merchandise. The tug was 
bought in the United States several years ago, having at time of pur- 
chase already been in active service for a number of years; the 
lighters were built here, and while they have answered the purpose 
fairly well, they are lacking in all modern appliances for rapid work. 

Two wealthy corporations have purchased asphalt and petroleum 
lands in this section and are now boring for oil. If successful, their 

Sroducts will have to be loaded on boats or barges down the Tuxpam 
liver and other streams to the Gulf of Mexico until the production 
of oil or asphalt is sufficient to warrant laying a pipe line to the Gulf. 
Meanwhile they will in all probability require launches, oil barges, 
lighters, boats, and a variety of other outfits for water carriage, out 
as previously stated this will depend on the result of the borings now 
under way. 

It might not be amiss for boat builders to investigate possibilities 
irhich may exist of furnishing these companies with such outfits as 
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they may now or eventually require. [The addresses of the fore- 
^oin<r companies, as well as a list of possible buyers of launches and 
other craft, also boat supplies and accessories, at Tuxpam, are on 
record at the Bureau of Manufactures.] 



VERACRUZ. 

AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR TRUCKS HEAVY IMPORT DUTIES. 

Consul William AV. Canada states that the city of Veracruz and 
other points in his consular jurisdiction have not yet become a profit- 
able field for the manufacturers of automobiles and motor boats, and 
presents the following details: 

The outlook for business, however, is rather favorable. Since the 
principal part of the city has been paved with asphalt eight automo- 
biles have been sent here for sale. The people look upon them now as 
a curiosity; later on they will perceive their utility. There is one 
firm that has taken a subagency from a Mexico City house, and sev- 
eral other persons who have machines for sale. Only one of the ma- 
chines on sale is not of American make. 

Veracruz is a small city, and there are no roads, aside from rail- 
roads, that lead out of it. An automobile may run from one end to 
the other of this city in about ten minutes. Horseback riding is the 
usual method of traveling. At other points in the interior the same 
conditions prevail — no roads. Jalapa, the capital, perhaps is an ex- 
ception in this, that one may travel over fairly good roads to neigh- 
boring towns, but it, as also Orizaba, Cordoba, and others, is situated 
up in the mountains, and the only communication with the lowlands 
is by rail. 

There is an opening in Veracruz for auto trucks. An American 
has obtained a concession from the Government to introduce and op- 
erate motor trucks for hauling freight from piers and railway sta- 
tions, but a lack of sufficient capital has thus far prevented its devel- 
opment. This work is now done exclusively by about 200 carts and 
a few platform cars that run on the city railway tracks. The con- 
cession is for thirty years. The entire carting business here could be 
done more satisfactorily by means of auto trucks. 

The import duties on automobiles are exceedingly heavy. They 
are based on weight, and on such a vehicle may he from $350 to %(ydO 
in United States currency. Exporters may ship vehicles knocked 
down, carefully packed in separate parcels, thus having the different 
parts classified as machinery, wheels, cushions, carriage bodies, 
springs, etc., and then assemble the automobiles here. A great saving 
can be made. 

P(K)R PR()SI»E('TS FOR THE SALE OF MOTOR ROATS. 

There is no demand here for auto boats. Two small craft have 
been here for some time, but no jjurchasiTs can be found. These 
waters are not suitable for small craft of this kind. Pleasure boating 
is not indulged in to any extent; the climate is too hot. The harbor 
of Veracruz is small and entirely artificial. Outside of the harbor 
navigation for small craft is neither agreeable nor is it at all times 
safe. The customs authorities used several naphtha launches some 
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years ago, but discontinued their use altogether as being too costly in 
running and also dangerous, having taken fire several times. A firm 
of manufacturers had a 38-foot naphtha launch in this harbor for a 
number of years, but finally removed the motor and substituted boiler 
and engine as being more reliable and more easily managed. 

Motor boats are used to some extent on the numerous rivers in the 
lower part of the State of Veracruz and in the State of Tabasco. 
Alvarado, Tlacotalpam, Coatzacoalcos, Frontera, and San Juan Bau- 
tista are all points where such craft can be used. The nearest river 
to Veracruz is 9 miles (Jistant and can not be entered from the Gulf, 
owing to a dangerous bar at its mouth. There is nothing seen on 
this stream excepting an occasional Indian dugout. 



BRITISH HONDURAS. 
BELIZE. 

FAILURE OF ATTEMPT TO USE AUTOMOBILES — Sl^RPLUS OF MARINE BOATS. 

Consul William L. Avery writes from Belize that in 1900 there 
were imported into British Honduras one four-seated gasoline auto- 
mobile, two four-seated electric carriages, and two runabouts of 
American manufacture. He adds : 

All these vehicles were for hiring purposes, and after the novelty 
of riding in a horseless wagon wore on the motors were idle, and most 
of them have been under cover the last six months, and none of them 
proved remunerative. There are but 10 miles of rural wagon roads 
m the vicinity of Belize, and not more than 25 miles in the whole 
colony, so the traffic was confined to the streets of this town, which, 
being graded with reef stone (coral), proved as destructive to tires 
as glass or shell grading would be, and the automobiles were retired 
from other than occasional use. 

The increasing use of gasoline engines and motor boats in Belize 
was commented on by this office in Daily Consular Reports, No. 2802. 
Supplemental to that report I would state that there are 42 boats in 
use in this colony propelled by oil-fuel engines. Two of them, the 
City of Belize, 80 horsepower, and the Star, 75 horsepower, are 
stout seagoing craft that can encounter unharmed any " blow " that 
is likely to strike our coast. On the Belize River there are 7 light- 
draft boats of 25 horsepower (average) engaged in freight and' 
passenger traffic on the 140 miles of that stream that is navigable. 
The remaining 31 include open and cabin launches, and small freight- 
ers and pleasure craft engaged in river, coast, and harbor service. 

The demand for the immediate future will not be very great, as 
the number of boats for a country of 40,000 people is in excess of its 
needs. I know of no boats being built at this writing, but I have 
heard of several contemplated changes in some of the engines, where 
^eater horsepower is needed or improved machinery desired. I am 
mformed there is but one engine of European manufacture in the 
colony. 
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COSTA RICA. 
SAN JOSE. 

FEW SALES MADE OF AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul John C. Caldwell writes as follows from San Jose regard- 
ing the small prospects in his district : 

There are no dealers in automobiles or motor boats in this consular 
district. There is one and possibly two automobiles in San Jose. 
Automobiles could be used veiy well in San Jose, and on some of the 
country roads in the dry season. During the rains the roads are too 
heavy for their use. I do not think much will be done with auto- 
mobiles here for some time to come, though one occasionally might 
be sold. 

The same thing is true of launches at Punta Arenas. A company 
there operates a rew very small steamers on the Gulf and occasionally 
may increase the number of their boats or replace an old one, but 
the use of launches is likely to be very limited for some time to come. 
At Punta Arenas the Government owns a gasoline launch, not now 
in use. 



HONDURAS. 
AMAPALA. 

NO AUTOMOBILE MARKET SUPPLY OF BOATS LIMITED. 

The acting consular agent at Amapala reports that there is no 
automobile trade in his district. There are three motor boats in use, 
and as traffic is very limited these suffice for that port 



TEGUCIGALPA. 

DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTRY "MAY CREATE DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES. 

In response to a letter from an American motor company asking 
for information concerning the sales of machines in Honduras, Con- 
sul William E. Alger writes from Tegucigalpa as follows : 

There is no opening in Honduras at present for autocars; the 
country is without roads, and it will be several years before there will 
be any possibility of automobiles being used here. The only road 
in the entire Republic is that from Amapala, on the Pacific, to this 
city. Three cars were brought here by a mining company and one 
by a native merchant, for making a trial, to haul freight, but the 
machines soon went to pieces, as the road was too rough. They were 
only in use for a few months and then were abandoned. Later on 
when the country has been opened up and roads built, there will 
probably be a good demand for this class of machines. 



UTILA. 

AUGMENTATION OF MOTOR-BOAT SALES IN THE BAY ISLANDS. 

Consul Herbert R. AVright, of Utila, states that the motor-boat 
trade in his district is in its infancy, but is increasing at a very sat- 
isfactory rate, the particulars being as follows : 

One year ago there were only two motor boats owned in Bay 
Island; now there are eight in commission, and two are bev\>^^V>k\»^< 
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Nearly all the owners of sloops and schooners have the motor fever, 
and I feel safe in saying that within five years there will be from 25 
to 30 motor boats owned in the islands. At present some of the 
owners of schooners are putting machinery in their boats for aux- 
iliary purposes, having begim to realize that some motive power to 
propel their boats from 4 to 5 knots an hour is better than laying 
m a calm all day waiting for a breeze. 

The only thing necessary to sell motors in this country is to have 
an expert demonstrator on the ground to teach the purchasers how 
to operate the boats. I purchased a motor boat a year ago. I am 
glad to say that it has been a success, and I believe the increase in the 
sales of motor boats here has been wholly due to the fact that the 
people have been able to see the actual working and advantage in 
havmg power in their vessels independent of wind. 

There are no dealers in motor boats in this district ; the sales have 
been direct from the factory. One of the greatest hindrances to the 
motor-boat trade in Honduras is the enormous duty on gasoline of 
5 cents per pound. If gasoline could he placed on the free list, in a 
few years the motor-boat trade would double. 



NICARAGUA. 
MANAGUA. 

INTRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS VERY DIFFICm.T. 

Concerning the introduction of automobiles and motor boats in 
western Nicaragua Consul Jose de Olivares, of Managua, writes as 
follows : 

Recently the first automobile made its appearance in Nicaragua. 
It is an American touring car with a carrying capacity of five per- 
sons, and was a gift to the President of the Republic. Prior to the 
coming of this machine many futile efforts had been made both by 
American and European houses to introduce automobiles into this 
country. 

As there is usually a disposition on the part of some of the more 
prosperous inhabitants to concur in any new custom adopted by the 
President, I determined to watch the effect produced by the advent 
of this machine before making my report. However, several months 
have gone by and the community has recovered from the temporary 
sensation created by the new auto car without the least evidence of 
a demand for additional machines. 

There are a number of important conditions peculiar to this sec- 
tion which render the introduction of automobiles at present an 
exceedingly difficult, if not hopeless, task. With a few exceptions 
the people of this country are not in a position financially to pur- 
chase and maintain automobiles. Gasoline is a very scarce com- 
modity in this district, l)eing brought here only in limited quantities 
by tramp steamers, it being prohibited as an article of freight on 
passenger steamers, and is carried in stock only by drug stores for 
chemical purposes. There are no roads hereabout that are suitable 
for automobiling. The streets of the towns are unpaved and either 
excessively dusty or correspondingly muddy. The country roads 
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invariably consist of two deep parallel furrows made by the ponder- 
ous wheels of ox carts, the only vehicle known in the rural districts. 
With the dust and mud that by seasons alternately half fills these 
inevitable w^heel ruts, an automobile of ordinary construction would 
make little progress on a Nicaragua highway. 

HINDRANCE IN THE INTRODUCTION OF MOTOR BOATS. 

The difficulty experienced in introducing the automobile into 
western Nicaragua may be repeated concerning motor boats, and 
this notwithstanding that the conditions for operating the latter are 
far more favorable uian in the case of the former vehicle. Nicaragu- 
ans are fond of referring to their country as " the land of lakes, ' a 
title amply justified by the two inland seas known as Lakes Nicaragua 
and Managua, which extend from the Costa Rican border in the 
south almost to the Ilonduran frontier. Although there are a 
number of small steamers engaged in freight and passenger traffic, 
the small motor boat has not yet made its appearance on these 
waterways. At the ports of Corinto and San Juan del Sur there 
are not to be found more than three small motor boats, all of which 
are owned by local shipping agents. 

The chief impediment in the attempt to introduce motor boats 
into this territory is the expense attached to the purchase and main- 
tenance of such craft. The difficulty in overcoming this obstacle 
will be understood from the fact that recently a leading American 
manufacturing company, in an endeavor to make known the ad- 
vantages claimed for its motor boats circulated the proposition here- 
about to furnish a boat to one purchaser at each of the sea and lake 
ports of this consular district for one-half the actual cost of manu- 
facture. The effort proved unavailing, not a single boat being 
placed, even at the inviting terms proposed. 



SAN JUAN DEL NORTE. 

CONDITIONS PRECLUDE THE I'SE OF A I TO MOBILES. 

Relative to the sales of motor vehicles in San Juan del Norte, 
Consul Frederick M. Ryder writes as follows: 

The conditions prevailing in this consular district preclude the 
possibility of the use of automobiles; there are no streets in San 
Juan del Norte where these could be used, and the outlying section 
is a dense tropical jungle, devoid of even a trail. In Bhiefields, 
which is the only town of any importance in the district, there are 
not, in the aggregate, more than 1^ miles of streets, and most of 
these are lanes covered with coarse grass. The principal streets have 
had but little attention, and are strewn with bowlders and cobble- 
stones, with a path in the center which is used by horseback riders. 
All streets come to an abrupt termination within the limits of the 
town, as there are no roads leading beyond. 

Inasmuch as there are no carriages or other vehicles, with the ex- 
ception of about 4 one-horse drays used in Bhiefields and 2 in San 
Juan del Noii:e, there is really no demand for roadways. All out- 
side communication is carried on by water, the larger share of this 
coasting trade being by small schooners, several of which are 
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equipped with gasoline engines. In Bhiefields there are a number 
of small gasoline launches which are utilized in crossing the lagoon 
to the custom-house arid wharf, a distance of about 6 miles From 
the town. The Bluefields Steamship Company also have several 
gasoline boats for river service. 

Automobiles, motor boats, etc., and parts of same, are exempt 
from duty, except in San Juan del Norte, where all imports are duti- 
able at 20 per cent ad valorem. 



PANAMA. 
COLON. 

GOVERNMENT AUTOMOBILE SERVICE GASOLINE LAUNCHES. 

Consul James C. Kellogg, writing from Colon, states that while 
there is no market at present for automobiles in Bocas del Toro 
owing to the miserable condition of the streets and lack of public 
highways, there will be opportunities in Colon for such machines as 
soon as the paving of the streets and the projected roads in the coun- 
try have been completed. The consul continues : 

The national assembly of the Kepublic of Panama recently ap- 
proved a contract between the Government and the Compania Na- 
cional de Transportes (a Panamanian company) for the establish- 
ment of an automobile service in the different capitals of the prov- 
inces and their ports, including the cities of Panama and Colon. 
This company has already several automobiles in operation in the 
city of Panama, and it is reasonable to suppose it will not be very 
long before it will begin operations in Colon. 

Motor boats have been introduced into Colon as pleasure boats, but 
so far they have not been a success owing to the unfavorable climatic 
and navigable conditions prevailing here. During the dry season the 
bay of Limon, which is very open, is too rough for motor boats, so it 
is only during the rainy seas(m that such boats could be used at all. 
There are about six gasoline motor boats in Colon, owned by private 
individuals and by the Panama Railroad Company and the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. These boats are from 5 to 20 horsepower. 

In Bocas del Toro the conditions are extremely favorable for the 
employment of motor boats both as pleasure and cargo boats, as the 
bays of Almirante and Chiriqui are landlocked, and navigation at all 
times is safe. In addition, there are many miles of navigable rivers 
in proximity to Bocas del Toro. There are already many gasoline 
launches in this place. For the most part they are heavily built 
and are used generally for towing lighters of bananas and for carry- 
ing cargoes of merchandise. No particular attention is paid to speed. 
The United Fruit Company alone operates about 50 gasoline motor 
boats, of all sizes from 12 to 50 horsepower. Besides, many of the 
local merchants own and operate such boats. 



PANAMA 

A FEW AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS IN USE — NO LOCAL DEALERS. 

Consul-General Arnold Shanklin reports that there are no dealers 
in autoniohiles and motor boats in Panama, those in use there having 
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been bought direct. There are 5 motor boats in use in the Bay of 
Panama, and of the 7 automobiles 3 are touring cars, 2 runabouts, 
and 2 onmibuses. 



BERMUDA. 
HAMILTON. 

OPP(^SITION TO THE INTRODUCTION OF MOTOR MACHINES. 

Consul W. Maxwell Greene, of Hamilton, states that dealers and 
makers of motor cars and motor boats continue to send letters in order 
to ascertain the chances, if any, of extending their trade in that 
island. To all of these communications the consul has replied, more 
or less, in substance, as follows: 

Bermuda extends, roughly, from east to west a distance of about 
26 milas; the principal islands are connected by bridges and cause- 
ways; the extreme breadth of the land does not exceed three miles. 
Hamilton, the principal port, is situated about in the center of the 
colony. Of connected roads there are in all about 100 miles; though 
only 20 feet in width, these road beds are in excellent condition, but 
in many places deej^ly cut into the native rock and frequent turninj^ 
at rather sharp angles obscure the view. Even for horse vehicles it 
has been found necessary, at many points, to cut down the banks on 
the reentrant angle of the turning low enough to widen the driver's 
view. Notwithstanding these precautions, drivers, as well as cyclists, 
must keep a sharp lookout ahead to avoid collision, and on the many 
hills there is need for greater vigilance. 

The principal drives are from Hamilton westward to Ireland Island, 
where the naval station and dock yard are located, and from Hamil- 
ton eastward to St. George, which includes a run over the causeway 
of earthwork and bridges of about a mile in length. On all these 
drives the bridges are mostly of wooden construction and are not 
designed to sustain the weight of a heavy touring car; consequently 
any automobile sent out should be of the light weight runabout class, 
with capacity for two persons only. 

Popularly there is strong opposition to the introduction of motor 
cars into the colony. Only a tew have so far been imported and they 
have by no means proved a success. Here, as elsewhere, on their 
first appearance they have inspired terror both to man and beast. 
In fact both residents and visitors, who care for the picturesque sim- 
plicity still lingering in these beautiful islands, express regret at the 
prospect of the introduction of the automobile, fearing that its charm 
of peacefulness will have bec^ome a thing of the past. It should be 
borne in mind that the speed of motor cars, as decreed by law, is 
limited to the maximum of 10 miles per hour. 

There are already quite a number of motor boats in use for pas- 
sengers and for pleasure, while others are used by fishermen, but 
the demand is slight, and only occasionally is one imported. 

[Since the receipt of the foregoing. Consul Greene reports that an 
act prohibiting the use of all motor cars in the colony of Bermuda, 
to be in force indefinitely, passed both houses of the legislature, and 
on May 11 received the signature of the governor and became a law.] 
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CUBA. 
BARACOA. 

PROSPECTS YOB. SALE OF ALCOHOL ENCJINES PROMlSlN(}. 

Consular Agent Arthur F. Lindley, writing from Baracoa, reports 
as follows: 

There are no roads in this district on which automobiles can be 
used, but as a road is being built from Baracao to Sabinallia, there 
will be a chance to interest the j^eople here in automobiles when the 
road is completed. 

There is one motor boat here now, which w^as brought from Nor- 
way. It is about 30 tons net ; the hull was built in Norway and the 
engine in Germany. The engine can burn alcohol or gasoline, but 
runs better with alcohol, w hich makes the cost very cheap. 

I think that if a boat can be built that will have a fair carrying 
capacity, and can make from 8 to 10 miles per hour and burn alcohol, 
that such boats can and would be sold here in a short time, as a num- 
ber of Norwegians are locating here and they will want boats to de- 
liver the products of their farms at Baracao. 



HABANA. 

LIMITED DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES, BUT THE OUTLOOK PROMISING. 

In response to a request from an American motor-car conn)any de- 
siring information regarding the market in Cuba for motor machines, 
Consul-General James L. Rodgers, of Habana, furnishes the follow- 
ing data : 

The automobile business in Habana, which has been reported upon 
several times from this consulate-general, has not been developed 
along the same lines as in American cities, the agencies maintained 
here being usually in connection with other business, and the estab- 
lishments being oi an unj)retentious order. There are several garages, 
but they serve the j)urposc of housing the cars owned throughout the 
city rather than as rej)ositories of new machines for sale. A large 
proportion of the cars in Habana are imported direct bv the pur- 
chaser, either through orders given in France or in the United States, 
consequently there has been but little incentive to oj^en and maintain 
an automobile repository, and it is to be doubted whether such an 
establishment would pay. 

Cubans incline very strongly to the French make of car, inasmuch 
as they can be obtained cheaper than the American product and seem 
to fill the need better. The dutv on automobiles from France is 25 

ft' 

per cent, and on those from the United States 20 per cent. 

AVith the creation of an extended road system throughout Cuba, 
and with the natural development of the city of Habana, it is certain 
that the automobile business is developing, but for the reason pre- 
viously stated, it is doubtful whether there is enough trade in that 
line to warrant any considerable representation on the part of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. These manufacturers, however, could well can- 
vass the situati(m through agents and obtain more favorable consid- 
eration for their product than appears to have been the rule up to the 
present time. 
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SANTIAGO. 

IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS MAY LEAD TO SALES. 

Consul R. E. Holaday, of Santiago, reports that there have been 
very few motor cars of any kind imported into his consular district 
up to the present time. He adds : 

There are not more than five or six in use, as far as I know, in the 
entire province of Oriente. The principal reason for this has been 
the lack of good roads throughout the interior. Now that more roads 
are in course of construction, and the old highways have been greatly 
improved in many places, there should be an increased demand for 
automobiles. 

If a moderate-priced motor car, simple in construction and easy 
to operate, can be introduced here, and it can be demonstrated that 
the cost of maintenance and repairs is not excessive, no doubt con- 
siderable business might be done, as horses are very expensive, and the 
cost of keeping them is also high. There are no dealers in motor cars 
or automobile supplies in this consular district. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

It would seem that there should be a good opportunity for the sale 
of motor boats in eastern Cuba, considering the existing number of 
beautiful harbors and waterways, but the people in this section do 
not seem to have become very well impressed with this class of goods. 
The principal reason for this is probably the lack of facilities for re- 
pairing the motors when they get out of order, and the fact that the 
cheaper grades of motors imported here have not, as a rule, given very 
good satisfaction. Moderate-priced motor boats of 2 to 4 horsepower 
simple in construction and easy to operate, could probably be success- 
fully introduced here by a Spanish-speaking agent having a sufficient 
knowledge of motor boats to enable him to demonstrate their mode 
of operation and how to keep them in repair. Few results will be 
obtained from circular advertising, or even the appointment of local 
agents who are not capable of operating the boats and keeping them 
in repair for a reasonable length of time. 



WEST INDIES. 
BARBADOS. 

HIGH PRICES PREVENT SALES MOTOR BOATS NOT UTILIZED. 

Consul Arthur J. Clare, reporting from Bridgetown, states that 
there are nineteen automobiles, two motor vans, and one motor omni- 
bus at present in use in Barbados, and with the exception of the motor 
omnibus and three automobiles, which were imported from England, 
and one automobile from France, all came from the United States. 
He adds : 

The trade in automobiles and motor vans will increase slowly, but 
will never reach any great proportions, unless the prices are very ma- 
terially decreased. Horses and ponies can be obtained at very rea- 
sonable figures, and the wages of coachmen and grooms are so low that 
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a horse and carriage can be kept here at about one-third of the cost 
in the United States. A local motor omnibus company, which has 
been experimenting with one car, has placed an order in England for 
two more. As this company intends to run its cars in opposition to 
the antiquated mule street cars, which are still in existence in Bridge- 
town, it may result in some profit to American manufacturers of 
omnibuses to enter into correspondence with this company before any 
more orders are placed in England. 

There is only one motor boat in this island. The boat was built 
here and the engine imported from the United States. There are 
no rivers in this island and the harbor is practically an open road- 
stead; therefore, for commercial purposes, the demand for motor 
boats will always be limited, and especially so on account of the 
large number of good rowboats and the reasonable charges of the 
boatmen. For pleasure purposes a small demand will arise when 
the cost of such l3oats is much less than at present. 

The impoi-t duty on all descriptions of motor vehicles is 10 per 
cent ad valorem, to which a surtax of 10 per cent is added. 



CURA9AO. 

PROPOSED USE OF AUTOMOBILES FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. 

Vice-Consul C. S. Gorsira, writing from Curagao, says that no 
business is to be expected at present in the sale of automobiles and 
motor boats. lie suggested to some gentlemen the formation of a 
corporation to run automobiles between the capital and the country 
estates, and a petition to that effect has been filed. 

Motor boats are not a success there, two or three purchasers having 
abandoned them. 



HAITI. 

NO PROSPECTS R)R EITHER AUTOMOBILES OR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul John B. Terres, of Port au Prince, furnishes the following 
report : 

Up to the present there has been no importation of automobiles 
into this country, and I see no prospects of any business in that line 
being done, owing to the fact that it would be almost impossible to 
operate a machine over the stony and mountainous roads of the island. 

I am aware of only one boat nnported into this country, which was 
brought from the United States for use on the lakes about 40 miles 
from this city. None have ever been introduced by private parties 
either for pleasure or any other purpose in the harbor. Two or three 
of the steamers that touch at the different ports of this island employ 
a small motor boat for the purpose of towing their lighters to and 
from the steamers to the shore. These boats are a part of the vessel's 
equipment, and when they have finished discharging or taking on 
their cargo the boat is hoisted on board for the next port. I see no 
prospects of doing any business in either line of the above-mentioned 
goo(^, and there are no dealers who handle these articles. 
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JAMAICA. 

AMERICAN CARS PREDOMINATE CHEAP BOATS WOULD SELL. 

Consul Nicholas R. Snyder, of Port Antonio, writes that auto- 
mobiles are most used in Jamaica during the tourist season, which is 
from Deceml)er 1 to May 1. He continues: 

During these months from 20 to 30 cars, owned principally by 
Americans, are used around this section of the island. Only 5 are 
owned and operated by permanent residents. They are, without ex- 
ception, all of American manufacture, and in the main amply suited 
to the grades of the roads, which are macadamized and wide enough 
for two cars to pass abreast. These roads are smooth and well kept 
throughout the year. Most of the rivers are bridged ; there are, how- 
ever, many small streams which cross the roads and appear insignifi- 
cant in dry weather, but during the rainy season some are apt to 
become so swollen as to render fording them dangerous. The local 
demand for automobiles is almost nil ; consequently no merchant has 
as yet imported any for sale. Whenever anyone contemplates getting 
a car he obtains the address of several manufacturers from the consu- 
late and corresponds with them. 

With the exception of Port Antonio, all the ports on the north 
coast of Jamaica are open roadsteads, and the sea is usually so rough 
as to make the use of motor boats wholly unsuitable. There are no 
navigable rivers emptying themselves on the north side of the island. 
The population of this and the adjacent districts is composed chiefly 
of laborers engaged on fruit farms or wharves, leaving but com- 
paratively few persons in such a financial position as to be able to pur- 
cliase a motor boat. But, in my opinion, when the price can be 
leduced so as to place it within the means of clerks, etc., an opening 
might be found here, as several of the young men, were they able to 
get a l)oat at more moderate cost than that prevailing at present, 
would do so and dispense with the row or sail boat which they now 
keep. 

Regarding the prospects of automobiles and motor boats in Ja- 
maica, two important items must be taken into consideration. First, 
gasoline; on this article there is an import duty of 15 cents per gal- 
lon. On account of this the cheapest price at which a gallon oi it 
can be obtained is 50 cents. Second, that of repairs; there is no 
artisan experienced with motor machinery in this vicinity, and when 
repairs are to be effected it causes considerable trouble. 



MARTINIQUE. 

rSE OF AUTOMOBILES IMPRACTICABLE — REGULATIONS AS TO POWER BOATS. 

Consul Chester W. Martin reports that there are no dealers in auto- 
mobiles or motor boats in Martinique, neither is there any oppor- 
tunity for the sale of automobiles. He adds: 

The island is very mountainous, and the roads, while comparatively 
good, have such steep gi-ades and short curves that general use of 
automobiles is impracticable, especially with unskilled operators and 
an almost utter lack of repair facilities. As to motor boats, there is 
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every opportunity for their use on the west side of the island for both 
pleasure and business purposes, especially in the large bay on which 
Fort de France is situated. One has just been ordered by an enter- 
prising firm here. If it ffives satisfaction it may lead to their becom- 
ing sales agents and result in the sale of others. 

One great drawback as to sales is the government regulation 
requiring all power boats to carry a crew of three men — a pilot, 
engineer, and seaman — making the operation of a small boat very 
expensive. This rule may and undoubtedly will be modified to suit 
the conditions of the motor boat. The people here as a whole are 
very conservative, as well as very poor, and in my judgment the only 
way that motor boats can be sola is by a sales agent, \vno can demon- 
strate with the boat itself its advantages over the small sailboat now 
in such general use for freight and passenger carrying in this vicinity. 
Sales under the most favorable conditions would not be large, but 
American manufacturers should be able to secure them, having direct 
freight service from New York. 



ST. THOMAS. 

HOW TO INCREASE THE SALES OE AMERICAN VEHICLES. 

• 

Regarding the use of motor vehicles in the Danish West Indies, 
Consul Christopher H. Payne writes from St. Thomas as follows : 

There is not a single automobile in use in this consular district, 
neither is there a dealer in autos or motor boats, so far as I can learn. 
In the island of St. Croix there are excellent roads for using such 
machines, and with proper effort — that is, a personal canvass made 
by representatives of American manufacturers — a limited market 
could be found for machines of moderate prices. 

As to motor boats, a few are in use in this harbor by the repre- 
sentatives of ship companies, and a small number also at St. Croix; 
those in use here are of German and Danish make, while those in St. 
Croix are American products. 

If a close canvass were made here by competent salesmen, I am 
quite sure that a considerable business in motor boats could be built 
up. It is, however, useless for American business people to think 
01 doing a successful business along any lines without making a 

Sersonal canvass. Much more could be done in the way of intro- 
ucing American goods in these islands if energetic representatives 
were sent here personally to introduce them- 

Many of the merchants and dealers here are either French, Span- 
ish, English, German, or Danish, and naturally incline toward patron- 
izing European business houses, and with lines of German, French, 
and English ships plying regularly between this and other near-by 
West Indian ports and Europe, whereas not a single American ship 
comes into this part of the West Indies, it is utterly impossible for 
American manufacturers to introduce their goods w^ithout making a 
personal canvass; then, too, the short credits of only a few months 
given by most American business houses, when compared with the 
long credits of six to nine months given by European houses, is an- 
other urgent reason for a personal talk where a desire to introduce 
American goods is present. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 

MOTOR VEHICLES NOT IN DEMAND. 

Vice-Consul A. W. Lithgow writes from Puerto Plata that there 
is no market for automobiles in his consular district. There are 
absolutely no roads ; virtually only mule paths. 

As for motor boats for pleasure, there is no spoiling spirit, and the 
class which could afford this luxury is very limited; and for indus- 
trial purposes there is no demand for such boats. 



TRINIDAD. 

LIMITED USE OF MOTOK VEHICLES. 

Vice-Consul Spencer J. Kirton writes from Trinidad that there 
are no firms in the island who do business in the importation of 
motor boats. A few motor cars and motor bicycles have been ordered 
direct for the purchasers. There is one firm there which uses a motor 
van and carries a small stock of requisites for cars and bicycles. 



ARGENTINA. 
BUENOS AIRES. 

GREAT STRIDES IN THE AUTOMOBILE TRADE THE MOTOR INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General Alban G. Snyder, of Buenos Aires, states that any- 
one who has lived in that city for a shoil time can not fail to note 
the great strides made in the automobile trade in Argentina in the 
last few years, and this notwithstanding the fact that the poor roads 
into the interior have confined motoring almost entirely to the city 
limits. He adds: 

The streets of the city, however, offer a fair field for this sport, 
being well paved with native wood or asphalt, the only drawback 
l>eing their narrowness and the heavy traffic. When the first auto- 
mobile was brought to Argentina only a few yeai*s ago, great crowds 
gathered to see it on every street corner. To-day there are some 750 
automobiles in use, of which 90 are for rent, 610 private, and 50 used 
for hauling purposes. The great part of these use petroleum, only 
about 100 being electric and 20 steam. 

The use for motor cars for freight purposes is rapidly increasing, 
and there seems to be a demand for heavy trucks that can carry about 
5 tons, and also for light delivery wagons, of which there are some 
thirty now in use. For this kind of vehicle the electric car is pre- 
ferred, while for the heavy trucks and passenger traffic petroleum is 
desired, owing to the poor facilities for charging the electric cars. 

There is one company w^hich runs a public service with about 50 
electric carriages, and another company has just been started which 
proposes to run about 1,000 carriages, having 100 already on the way 
from Paris. All of the carriages are of French make, and although 
an American is at the head of the last-named company they claim it 
is cheaper and more profitable to purchase their material in France. 
However, I think that one of the main reasons is that the head of one 
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of the largest factories in France is also a heavy stockholder in this 
new company. 

As to the motor industry, I have to sav that this country presents 
a good market for gasoline motors, but the pleasure is only in its in- 
fancy, and while the situation of Buenos Aires and local conditions 
warrant the statement that the growth of this industry and its popu- 
larity is only a question of time, yet at present there are a great num- 
ber of machmes of different makes on the market and the competition 
is very severe. In fact, the general opinion at present is that the mar- 
ket is really overstocked. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES TO EUROPE. 

Until recentlv the French were practically in control of the auto- 
mobile market "here, not so much on account of the superiority and 
cheapness of their makes, but from the fact that nearly all the Argen- 
tinians of wealth and standing travel to Europe everv year, and while 
there effect their purchases. The easy and splendid transportation 
facilities l^etween South America and Europe make it agreeable for 
Argentinians to take the trip across and buy what they need, and while 
a great many profess a great admiration for the United States and a 
desire to see the country, they are naturally reluctant about going, 
when the time is long and uncertain and the accommodation poor as 
compared with the modern steamers which ply between Europe and 
this country. Many a dollar is lost to America yearly from this reason 
alone. 

Another drawback to the American automobile and motor trade 
with this country has been and is the unwillingness of American 
manufacturers to extend ci'edit, exacting payment in New York be- 
fore shipment of the goods, or against bill of lading, while French 
manufacturers always extend long-term credits. Notwithstanding all 
this, quite a numl)er of American machines are in evidence here, and 
American manufacturers have lately been pursuing the proper course 
in sending their representatives here to look over the field and study 
the requirements of the market and to place agencies with old-estab- 
lished firms. 

There is no reason why Americans should not be able to obtain 
their share of the automobile business if thev are determined to go 
about it in the right way and stick at it. All kinds of automobiles 
are used, from the two-seated runabout to the heavv four and six 
seated touring car, the latter finding particular favor with the 
natives, although the light runabout would be much more suitable to 
the narrow sti'cets and congested traffic of the citv. 



BRAZIL, 
BAHIA. 

INTRODUCTION OF AlTXiMOIULES AM) MOTOR BOATS DIFFICULT. 

Vice-Consul Samuel J. Flake writes from Bahia that automobiles 
and motor lioats are not used theiv, and their introduction would 
be extremely difficult owing to the very high duty on kerosene and 
<rasoline, which makes the cost prohibitive for fuel purposes. He 
continues : 
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Should this difficulty ever be overcome, either by invention or 
legislation, there would be no obstacle to the introduction of motor 
boats, both for business and pleasure, as the bay here is large and 
well protected from the outer sea, with numerous navigable breams 
running into it from the interior, on the banks of which are located 
towns of from 10,000 to 60,000 population. A further disadvantage 
to the use of automobiles here is the fact that the streets are ex- 
tremely narrow, hilly, and roughly paved, there being no modern 
driveways which would render automobiling practicable. 

There are no dealers here in goods of this character. Agents of 
both American and European companies have visited this place, 
but with little success. 



MANAOS. 

. NO DEMAND FOR TOURING CARS — OPENING FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consular Agent J. H. Hamilton, writing from Manaos, states that 
the absence of good roads, limited area over which a machine can 
be driven, lack of facilities for repairs, and general unfamiliarity 
with the mechanism, tend to limit or restrict the use of automobiles 
in that district. He adds : 

Four automobiles of French make are now in service in Manaos, 
but are a source of constant trouble and expense to their owners, 
notwithstanding the fact that the makers have sent out chauffeurs 
with each machine. There is little, if any, field for further sales, 
and absolutely no call for pleasure or tourmg cars. The annoyance 
of being unable to have necessary repairs made has caused the owners 
of a 12-hoi'sepower delivery truck to bring from France a complete 
set (duplicate) of accessories. This party states the daily expenses 
of operating this truck at $20, exclusive of repairs, (j-asoline in 
Manaos is selling at $1.35 per gallon, while common grade kerosene is 
offered at prices varying between $3.50 and $4.25 per case. The com- 
pany operating the electric-light and street-car systems report they 
are not in position to establish garage stations for electric automobiles. 

The city of Manaos lies along the north bank of the Rio Negro. 
" Igarapes," or inlets, skirt the town limits on the right and left, 
w^hile on the rear dense forests stretch back into the interior. Out- 
lying districts are few, with no connecting roads to the city, while 
communication is confined to the rivers, the natural and only system 
of highways in the Amazon Valley. Streets in the commercial sec- 
tion of the capital are fairly well paved with granite or composition 
blocks, while to the residential neighborhood is allowed cobble or 
crushed stone, or else the streets are left with their natural coating 
of clay loam, resulting in dust or mud, according to the season. 

Communication being by w^ater routes opens up a fairly good field 
for auto boats. While the demand is not large, it is constantly increas- 
ing. Of the two fuels for motors, kerosene is the favorite. This 
is due to its relative cheapness, certainty of supply, and ease of 
storiage. Local laws seriously restrict the using of gasoline. Up- 
river transportation companies absolutely refuse to ship this fuel 
at any price, but favor and bid for kerosene shipments. There is 
no demand for motor boats for pleasure purposes; the call is for 
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boats of from 25 to 40 or even 50 foot hull, of light draft, simple in 
construction and operation, not easy to get out of order. Such 
boats must have sufficient power so that they can be pressed into 
s<^rvice for light towing. More boats could be sold it accessories 
could be secured and if expert skill were at hand to properly train 
the operators. 

PARA. 

I.nilTEI) SALE OF Al'TOMOBILES MOTOR BOATS GROWING IN FAVOR. 

Consul Cieorge H. Pickerell reports that automobiles of American 
manufacture are handled in Para by one firm who are confining their 
attention to one make. The consul continues: 

The sales of automobiles, for some years at least, will be limited, 
owing to the absence of proper roads, repair shops, etc., yet their use 
by at least one class of persons has proved their economy over the 
horse, which fact will have a strong tendency to keep up the interest 
and the demand for machines. I have been informecl that the cost of 
o])erating a ;»arriage and two horses, including repairs and replace- 
ments, for each month, amounts to $800 gold, while an automobile for 
the same period, allowing a verv lilx^ral amount for repairs, new 
tires, etc., costs $180, making a dilference in favor of the latter of $120. 

The nuike of cars referred to al)ove, which have more than demon- 
strated their ability and worth, were allowed to suffer because the 
manufacturers did not recognize the impoilance of sending their 
South American representative here to see that cars were properly put 
together and the buyer given some instruction. The beauty and fin- 
ish of one of t}u*se cars purchased here gave much pleasure, but I am 
sorrv to sav that its action created a verv different feeling. The 
troubk* was not deemed the fault of the makei*s; in fact, it was 
generally admitted that it was the local lack of knowledge. Three 
miiuites of aii ex])ert's time meant the sale of at least three cars, to 
say nothing of reputation, etc. The buyer was disgusted, and had it 
not been for the diplomacy and persistencv of the agents, this car 
wouhl ])r()bably have been consigned to the scrap heap. A large 
amount of distrust was engendered and ordei*s that might have gone 
to the Ignited States were sent to France for machines that cost more 
but are no better, when the difference in their price is taken into con- 
sideration. All this trouble and feeling might have been obviated, 
and in the case of the French nuichines was eliminated, by the send- 
ing of a com])etent demonstrator. The American-made machine has 
since proved its worth and as a proof a number of orders have gone 
forward. 

In this connecticm I desire to say that all French machines come 
provided with a magneto in addition to the regular dry battery. In 
this climate the magneto is a necessity, and makers will study their 
own interest by adding the same. One thing manufacturers should 
connjrehend is that })ers()ns who undei-stand the mechanism of auto- 
mobiles and motor boats are limited in numl)er, as are also repair 
shoj)s. Tt devolves upon the maker, if he cares to extend his trade 
and protect the good name of his j)rodu(*t, to see to every detail, which 
includes the j, roper election and demonstration of his machine. 
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AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS PREDOMINATE. 

The motor boats in use here are largely of American make. Of the 
two kinds, kerosene and gasoline, the former has the most popularity, 
owing to the difference in price and ease of securing the luel. This 
particular industry is due to have a setback, owing to the dealer who 
has made the most sales having decided to take up the agency for a 
foreign boat, because of the remsal of the manufacturers to give him 
the exclusive agency. The change at this time is to be regretted, as 
the demand for serviceable boats seems to be and is more firm. The 
last steamship in from the United States brought two for use up the 
river, and I know of others to come. For the present their use will 
be confined to the vicinity of those cities and towns that possess facili- 
ties for supplying fuel and repairs cheapest. As the people grow 
more accustomed and proficient in handling them, their use doubtless 
will be extended to points farther inland and higher up the river. 
There is very little call for boats for purely pleasure purposes, and 
for hard service the high price of kerosene has to be considered. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the demand for boats still keeps up. 

NECESSITY or SENDING AGENTS. 

While there are a number of firms here that will accept and for- 
ward orders for boats, there is no firm that confines its attention to 
one particular make. This has the effect of making the sales of 
motor boats dependent solely upon the purchaser's persistency and 
ability to come in contact with a catalogue or friend who will put 
liim on the right track. We are doing a fairly good business down 
here, and, considering the fact that we are not making any special 
effort, are to be congratulated, but the credit does not altogether 
belong to us. I would like to impress upon the minds of people who 
desire to open up commercial relations with at least this part of 
Brazil the necessity of coming or sending agents here who have 
sufficient knowledge and ability to appreciate local conditions and 
influence enough at home to command changes to conform to this 
condition. I would also like to impress them with the necessity of 
sending out men capable of speaking the language and sufficiently 
well acquainted with the goocfs they represent to explain and dem- 
onstrate their value and good points. There is a good field here for 
a first-class kerosene motor boat, and by that is meant one that is 
simple in construction, absolute in its work, and capable of towing 
one or more small lighters. The necessity for such a boat is growing 
more apparent every day. Such a boat would sell, and if properly 
introduced would attain a position from which it would be next to 
impossible to dislodge it. This office receives by nearly every mail 
catalogues extolling the virtues of automobiles and motors, yet it 
never seems to strike the publishers that by sending catalogues in 
English they have put the first obstacle in the way of a sale. When 
they do adopt another language it is the Spanish, although fewer 
motors are sold to the Spanish than to the Portuguese. Why not have 
the catalogues printed in the latter tongue and by so doing remove at 
least one obstacle? 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 
GEORGETOWN. 

GOVERNMENT CONSIDERING MOTOR SERVICE FOR CARRYING MAIL. 

Vice-Consul Donald Mitchell, writing from Georgetown, states that 
there are only four automobiles in the colony, and these have been 
introduced by persons for private use. The vice-consul adds : 

There being apparently no demand, no pei-son or firm has yet made 
an attempt to import cars for sale. The customs duty is $80 on a car 
seating not more than four, and $20 for each extra seat over four. 
The duty on kerosene and gasoline is 25 cents a gallon, but when used 
as a fuel a refund of 24 cents a gallon is made by the government if 
a bond in the sum of $2,000, signed by two sureties, is given for the 
faithful carrying out of the regulations. This bond costs $16 to 
deposit, and is good until either of the sureties dies, becomes disqual- 
ified, or withdraws. 

In some of the country districts the mail is conveyed by light 
vehicles drawn by horses, and the government's subvention for one 
district of 49 miles in length, is $3,500 a year. No mail is carried on 
Sundays. A vehicle leaves each end of the route at 8 a. m., and, 
with several relays of horses, arrives at its destination at 3.30 p. m. 
to 4 p. m. The present contract will expire on March 31, 1908, and 
the advertisement calling for a new one intimates that tenders for 
" an approved motor service will be considered." 

This proposition does not appear to have any charms for local 
investors, as their knowledge of motors in general is nil. The gov- 
ernment's subsidy works out at about 11 cents a mile, and as at least 
two cars would have to be kept for a reliable service (perhaps three), 
the investment would hardly be a profitable one if the subsidy was 
alone depended on. There is, however, considerable traffic between 
New Amsterdam, the capital of Berbice, and Skeldon on the Coren- 
tyne coast. It is likely, therefore, that a passenger service, with 
short-distance fares, would appreciably add to the monthly earnings. 

The present contractors charge $5 for passage between the two 
points, and precaution has to be taken of purchasing the ticket a day 
or two ahead. I am not in a position to state whether many tickets 
are sold, but I am of opinion that a twelve-seated motor bus (say 
three of them) would be well patronized. 

TENDENCY TO USE OIL ENGINES. 

The colony's water-borne traffic has always been by small sailing 
craft, and coastwise and river steamers using coal or wood as fuel. 
Latterly the tendency has been to use oil engines in the launches. A 
couple of them are now being used as an auxiliary ferry service across 
the Demerara River, and probably a dozen more are in use on some 
of the upper reaches of the rivers where natural obstructions such 
as rapids and falls are not met with. 

A company which owns and operates the local steamer service 
enjoys a subsidy of between $50,000 and $55,000 a year, and it is the 
foremost in building craft and installing oil engines (kerosene pre- 
ferred) ; and when the opportunity arises it abandons the usual 
steam boiler and engine which takes up so much space, and installs 
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kerosene motors. The company's largest installation is about 60 
horsepower, and it has a number of smaller ones. 

Recently, a very successful, though seemingly impossible, trip was 
made by a party of Americans up one of these rivers; and although 
the boat, which is 22 feet long by 6 feet wide and 2| feet draft, with 
a 7 hoi'sepower American oil engine, was never intended for trav- 
ersing the falls, still it accomplished the distance of 185 miles in 
forty-nine hours, towing a 25- foot batteau, laden with provisions, and 
carrying 11 men. The trip with the ordinary flat-bottom batteau 
propelled by 12 to 18 men w^ith paddles usually takes twelve to 
fourteen days of ten working hours each. 

This trip proved the possibility of using a motor boat throughout 
the journey; and although it is still doubted in some quarters whether 
it could be accomplished when the river is more than normally low, 
still this is counterbalanced by the ability to make a passage in good 
time when a batteau with a dozen sturdy pullers can hardly make 
any headway against the rushing water in excessively wet weather. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIALLY BUILT WATER CRAIT. 

The state of the rivers at extreme seasons being well known here, 
several craft are being specially built. The first two boats will have 
American oil engines of 14 and 20 horsepower, respectively, and 
will soon be put on the Mazaruni River, where gold and diamonds 
are being worked. The success of this companj'^, the pioneer to make 
the trip by motor boat, will probably lead others to follow suit, and 
thus reduce the cost of transport of provisions, w^hich is now 3 cents 
to 5 cents a pound. None of these river boats are likely to exceed 
a length of 40 feet, with a beam of 7 feet, and a draft of iS inches. 

There are others engaged in the gold industry who would take ad- 
vantage of quicker and cheaper transport if it were placed within 
their reach, and the present steamer contractors who now run a few 
small steam launches on the navigable reaches of the rivers, are the 
most likely to take care of the extension of the business as common 
carriers. 

Owing to climatic influences, there is but little desire for outdoor 
excursions, and this fact, coupled with the comparatively small num- 
ber of the well-to-do class, makes it improbable that there will ever 
be much of a demand for pleasure craft. 



COLOMBIA. 
BARRANQUILLA. 

BAD ROADS DETRIMENTAL TO AI'TOM()HILIN(; — KINDS OF BOATS IN USE. 

Consul Pierre I*. Demers writes as follows regarding the possi- 
bilities of introducing aut(mi()biles and motor boats into Barran- 
quilla : 

This consular district offers no immediate possibilities for auto- 
mobiles of any kind, as there are no suitable roads as yet for this 
sort of conveyance. Not even the streets of this city are at present 
adapted to automobiling. AAlthin the next tw^o years, however, the 
district might offer a market for some 25 or jlo machines of the 
light runabout sort, for pleasure purposes, with perhaps 3 or 
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4 heavier cars for freight and passenger service. The National 
Government is now building a splendid macadamized road from 
this city to Usiacuri, a quaint Indian village built on a rock long 
before the Spanish conquest, having sulphur and iron springs re- 
puted to possess high healing qualities. This village is 27 miles 
from here. The road is now completed to the 4-mile post and 
may be finished within two years. The nation also intends to 
build another macadamized road to the same point, but passing 
through another section of the country. I have traversed the whole 
territory on horseback a couple of times and find it very pictur- 
esque and interesting, and if the present pjolicies of the Government 
are carried out, which will give this district some 50 miles of beau- 
tiful drives, the people who can afford it will eventually take to 
automobiling. It is intended to build a large hotel and sanitarium 
at Usiacuri, and the heavy cars would be used for freight and pas- 
senger service. 

, SPUENDID MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Colombia would seem to present splendid opportunities for motor 
boats, since it abounds in oeautiful navigable rivers and streams. 
Its actual market in that line, however, is very limited and, to my 
mind, will remain so for many years to come. Pleasure boating 
is not a Spanish- American sport, at least in the tropical zones, 
and it will take a long time to educate the people to it. The only 
immediate prospects, therefore, lie in the business variety — ^that is, 
motor boats for light traffic purposes. Barranquilla is the terminus 
of navigation of the Magdalena River, the great commercial artery 
of Colombia, carrying on its waters the bulk of her foreign and 
domestic trade. Five river boat companies have headquarters in 
this city. Their equipment consists of 36 packets and 43 bungos, 
with a total of 10,689 tons. The packets range in carrying capacity 
between 100 and 400 tons ; the bungos between 20 and 50 tons. The 
former are principally of German make, about 25 per cent being 
American, and are propelled by steam generated by wood fuel. 
Although there is no duty on coal in this country, wood fuel is in- 
variably used both on river boats and railroads, being more econom- 
ical, one cord of wood being equivalent to one-halt ton of coal in 
steaming capacity and costing but $1. Owing to high duties kero- 
sene and gasoline cost here 60 and 40 cents gold per gallon, re- 
spectively. This alone would render it practically impossible for 
motor power to supplant the present methods. There are, how- 
ever, supposedly great petroleum deposits in this vicinity, to wit, 
in Tubara, some 5 miles from Savanilla, and along the Sinu River 
in the Bolivar department. The Tubara deposits are now being 
exploited by a Canadian company recently organized and man- 
aged here by American engineers, who are now boring prospective 
wells. Should it turn out successfully, and indications are prom- 
ising, the native petroleum and gasoline, if produced and sold as 
cheaply as in the United States, will undoubtedly become a factor in 
the industrial centers of this country and make possible a revolution 
in the actual propelling powers used. And who knows but that the 
next few years may not see the whole traffic of the Magdalena carried 
on motor boats? But at present I doubt if 12 boats could be placed 
in this district. 
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CARTAGENA. 

A PROSPECTIVE MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Isaac A. Manning writes from Cartagena that there arc no 
automobiles in use in that city, except one which has been transformed 
into a motor car for use on a railway. He continues : 

This was a small runabout, but as the roads are not very well fitted 
for automobiling, and the streets are very narrow in the city, there 
lias been little effort made to develop the use of such conveyances. A 
former consul brought a second-hand machine here which, through 
failure to give service, did not serve to give automobiles a very good 
standing. A manufacturer had better make a present of a good new 
machine to the buyer than to let a useless second-hand machine be 
the forerunner in a prospective market. 

As to motor boats I consider the field very much more promising, 
but believe the best results would be achieved by manufacturers by 
sending a demonstrator to look up the trade. Lack of knowledge of 
the motor boats is o.ne reason there are so few in use in these waters, 
and another is the fact that most motor boats are prepared for use 
of gasoline, and this fuel is not easily secured here. I am led to be- 
lieve that any boats built for this trade should be so constructed as to 
use either crude petroleum or kerosene for fuel. This can easily be 
had at most of the ports of the north coast of Colombia, and there is 
a feeling here that it is an easier and safer fuel to handle than gaso- 
line. 

There are but few boats of motor pattern in use here. As there is 
a great deal of coastwise traffic between Cartagena and the Sinu, 
Atrato, and other rivers and the various small ports along shore, it 
seems possible that a number of motor boats could be sold to take the 
place of the old-fashioned schooner-rigged canoes now in use, if a 
proper demonstration were made of the merits of these boats, and as 
there is a good deal of capital here willing to take pleasure even of 
an expensive character, a number might be sold here for this pur- 
pose, the waters of Cartagena Bay being ideal for this use. 

There are no dealers m these goods here, and if manufacturers 
should desire agents they would accomplish most by sending their 
travelers to look the field over and make arrangements. 

The rate of duty on motor boats is 1 cent gold per 2.2 pounds, with 
70 per cent surcharge added. That on automobiles is 1 cent without 
the surcharge. 



DUTCH GUIANA. 
PARAMARIBO. 

AUTOMOBILES NOT I\SEI) INCREASING I'SE OF MOTOR BOATS. 

Consular Agent William II. Bradley writes from Paramaribo that 

no automobiles are used in Dutch Guiana, the roads of the colony 

being too few and too short. He adds : 

In canvassing among parties here whom I thought might be in- 
duced to take up the matter I found but one gentleman who had any 
idea of entertaining the subject, and he, on later inquiry, had deferred 
action until after the ships of the United Fruit Company begin to 
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make their regiilar trips between New York (''ity and Paramaribo 
(March or April, 1908), at which time more visitors may be expected 
to come here. • 

Several motor boats are in operation in this colony, some using 
gasoline and others kerosene as fuels, the former not being very suc- 
cessful owing to the exceedingly great dampness of the atmosphere, 
which affects the electrical method of ignition, while those using 
kerosene are ignited by an ignitor ball which is, primarily, heated by 
means of a lamp and compressed air. To favor the use of gasoline 
motors, some time ago the government removed its former high tax 
on gasoline ; however, the success that has attended the use of kerosene 
motors has caused the government to give serious consideration to 
the adoption of such motors on all of the boats now in the govern- 
ment service and, as this is a country of waterways, it is obvious that 
they will require a large number of motors. Besides government 
and individual use of motors the recent contract of a number of the 
planters, through the government, with the United Fruit Company, 
IS likely to create a demand for motor boats with horsepower ranging 
from 30 to 75, to be used for towing punts laden with bananas to the 
ships carrying them from here to New York or elsewhere. 

There is no duty on machinery of any kind ; no duty on gasoline, 
but a tax of about 4^ cents American per gallon on kerosene oil. 



ECUADOR. 
GUAYAQUIL. 

BOATS ARE IN GREATEU DEMAND THAN AUTOMOBILES. 

Referring to a New York inquiry, Consul-General H. R. Dietrich, 

of Guayaquil, says that, although the demand for small craft is 

fairly well supplied, there is still a limited market for motor boats 

in Ecuador, especially for the river service. He continues : 

This demand will perhaps increase steadily, though slowly. Al- 
most any class of boat or almost any size might be sold here, from 
the small 17 to 20 foot hull up to a 60-foot boat and even larger. 
One factor which will for a long time retard the sale of other than 
steam-propelled vessels in Ecuador is the cheapness of wood as fuel, 
practically all river boats and many of the smaller craft using 
it to the exclusion of coal and other material. P^acilities for repair- 
ing all tin^s of small steamers, gasoline and other launches in 
Guayaquil are fair. Besides the ordinary river traffic on such 
streams as the Guayas, Daulo, and other rivers, there is always 
during the wet season — which is also the warm season — a large exo- 
dus of people to points on the coast, families who remain away 
from three to five months, and during this period there is a contin- 
uous movement on the part of excursionists who come and go between 
Guayaquil and these watering places. 

KIND OF VESSEI^S NEEDED. 

Vessels designed for this market may be of good draft and should 
be built for heavy traffic and rough handling, simple in construction 
and operation, not easy to get out of fix, and easily repaired. On 
account of the large amount of drift in the rivers they should be 
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steered from the bow. They should, if possible, be adapted to carry- 
ing a certain amount of cargo, which will frequently consist of 
household ffoods, such as chairs, bedding, etc., articles which are in- 
variably taken with the family when going to one of these seaside 
resorts, and if they are provided with sufficient motor power to 
make fairly good time agamst tide and current, or to be pressed into 
service for light towing in emergencies, it would add materially to 
their usefulness and to the demand for them. 

Except for the highway leading out of Quito to Lataounga, 
Ambato, and Cajabamba, constructed during the administration of 
President Garcia Moreno and practically indestructible, there are 
no roads in Ecuador adapted to the use of motor cars. At present 
there is a regular line of nve such cars on the road mentioned, but on 
completion of the railroad to Quito their earnings w^U be materially 
lessened. [The names of 17 residents of Guayaquil likely to be in- 
terested in motor boats are placed on record at the Bureau of Manu- 
factures. To receive prompt attention, the consul-general adds that 
correspondence should generally be in Spanish.] 



PARAGUAY. 
ASUNCION. 

CRITICISM OF AMERICAN SELLING METHODS. 

Consul Edward J. Norton advises that a sentiment of dissatisfac- 
tion prevails among merchants of Asuncion by reason of many unsat- 
isfactory dealings with exporters in the United States, concerning 
which he writes : 

The chief causes for complaints are delays in filling orders, im- 
proper packing, and careless routing. No complaints exist regarding 
the failure of goods to be up to sample. Excellent opportunities 
were offered here some time ago for the introduction of motor boats, 
but the loss suffered by one importer has seriousljr affected the pros- 
pects for another sale, at least lor a considerable time. 

A motor boat to cost $500 was ordered from a leading factory in 
the United States. Cash accompanied the order, and also, the im- 
porter insists, specific shipping and routing instructions. These in- 
structions were disregarded or overlooked, or the factory was unable 
to comply with them. In consequence, the total cost of sea freight, 
rehandling, transshipment, etc., on the boat cost the buyer the sum of 
$660 gold. Adding inland freight in the Ignited States, the sum 
total of transportation charges on the boat amounted to about $1,000, 
double the cost ])rice of the boat. The purchaser states that, consid- 
ering a delay of six months, the time required for the execution of 
his order, the shippers had ample time to investigate his shipping in- 
structions, and in tlie event of their not being able to follow them, he 
should have been advised. 

In taking up the question of excessive freight charges with the 
factory, no allowance was made by the shippers and the purchaser 
paid the charges under protest. He resented what he considered un- 
just and unbusinesslike methods by spreading his grievance, with the 
result tlmt two prospective buyers who were awaiting the arrival of 
this initial order immediately abandoned their determination to pur- 
chase motor boats. 
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Asuncion, with its river and bay and the lakes near by, should offer 

food opportunities for the sale of motor boats, and they will un- 
oubtedly gain a foothold and become as popular here as elsewhere, 
but the case in point places one more obstacle in the way of imme- 
diate development of this branch of trade. 

REFUSAL TO CONSmER COMPLAINTS HURTS TRADE. 

It would be good, sound business policy to consider the buyers 
side seriously and carefully when complaints are made, and to make 
some allowance when a shadow of a doubt exists, instead of curtly de- 
clining all responsibility. Where the buyer has a just claim he is 
generally helpless, having paid cash in advance and in the event of 
refusing the goods the shipper still has his money. So he pockets his 
loss and advises his business frierds of his experience, and here, 
where these things form a ready and popular subject for discussion, 
these statements are remembered and produce feelings unfavorable to 
American trade. 

Our European competitors are keen enough to know a trade argu- 
ment when they see it, and references to our carelessness and neglect 
revives perhaps some memory of unsatisfactory dealing, and with- 
out doubt diverts some orders away from us, and it is not encourag- 
ing to realize that a competitor's products are sold frequently simply 
on account of superior methods of shipping and a general thorough- 
ness of detail to which European exporters seem to pay such strict 
attention. In other words, our one commercial weafaiess is used 
against us in the effort to effect sales, and here in Asuncion the 
knowledge that business can be done with European houses with less 
annoyance and more certain satisfaction influences the current of 
trade in a marked degree. 

The motor boat in question was splendidly packed, arrived in first- 
class condition, and is reported to be satisfactory in every way and 
fully up to the maker's guaranty. It has attracted no little attention 
and would have influenced other sales, but I doubt if others will be 
placed here for some time, unless the factories can assure prospective 
buyers as to maximum freight charges. 

NUMBER or AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS IN PARAGUAY. 

There are but three automobiles and not over four motor boats 
in the Kepublic of Paraguay. Hardly any demand exists to-day, 
and, unless conditions change materially, the near future does not 
hold out much promise for increased sales of automobiles or motor 
boats. The streets of Asuncion are all paved with rough, irregular 
blocks of stone, and a ride over their unequal surface is anything but 
enjoyable. By reason of the poorly paved streets the automm)iles 
now owned here are used but rarely, and as roads do not exist, be- 
ing mere tracks across the country, Paraguay at present can not be 
considered a market for motor cars. 

Many small manufacturing plants throughout Paraguay could 
undoubtedly use kerosene or gasoline engines to good advantage and 
would do so if they could see the machines and have their operation 
demonstrated in a practical manner. American manufacturers of 
kerosene engines might work up a profitable trade here by establish- 
ing an agency, but a competent mechanic would be required at first 
to give the necessary instructions regarding operation and repairs. 
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Under the present customs tariff, motor boats, engines for indus- 
trial establishments, with their repair parts, are admitted free of 
duty. Impure naphtha for combustion is also free, while kerosene 
pays a duty of 35 per cent and gasoline 40 per cent ad valorem. 



PERU. 
CALLAO. 

LIMITED DEMAND FOR AUTOMOBILES NONE FOR 3iOTOR BOATS. 

Consul-General Samuel M. Taylor, of Callao, furnishes the fol- 
lowing information concerning the use of automobiles and motor 
boats in Peru : 

The market for automobiles in Peru is very limited and will so 
continue as long as there are so few roads and streets that will admit 
of this feature of locomotion. In Lima there are probably 40 to 
50 automobiles, nearly all of which are of American make. Aside 
from the road problem there is a further disadvantage in the absence 
of experienced mechanics to do repairing and such necessary work 
as from time to time every motor car requires. One firm in Lima 
seems to have transacted about all the business done in this line. 

Motor boats are not in demand as yet to any extent. This may 
be for the want of " working up," but it is more probably because 
the necessity for them is not yet apparent. Experienced salesmen 
might possibly do considerable business here for a time. 



VENEZUELA. 
MARACAIBO. 

NARROW STREETS PREVENT USE OF MOTOR MACHINES. 

Consul Eugene H. Plumacher, reporting from Maracaibo, writes 
as follows: 

The city of Maracaibo, with its population of 50,000, contains 
several great plazas, imposing churches, and Government buildings, 
and many substantial old family houses. The people seem prosper- 
ous and are well educated. The streets of the city are so narrow 
that two vehicles can not pass. A few years ago coaches were intro- 
duced. To use automobiles in such streets is impossible. In the 
newer part of the city the streets are wider, but there are no roads 
except those made by the travel of goats and donkeys. 

Lake Maracaibo affords a fine field for motor boats. The shores 
are not lined with rocks. Protected from the south by the high ice- 
clad Cordilleras and surrounded on the other sides by smaller 
mountain ranges, it is an ideal lake for pleasure boats. Fine sailing 
craft ply its waters, but as yet only two small motor boats are used. 



PUERTO CABELLO. 

AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS NOT IN DEMAND. 

Vice-Consul Edmond A. Burrill writes from Puerto Cabello that 
there are no dealers in automobiles or motor boats in his consular 
district. There appears to be no opportunity to sell A.\ssfc\SR»xv ^53^^ 
of this character at the present time. 
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ARABIA. 
ADEN. 

COMMERCIAL LIMITATIONS LUXURIES CONFINED TO MERCHANTS. 

Consul Wallace C. Bond sends the following report concerning 
conditions in Aden: 

Perhaps there is no city of its size in the world that is hemmed in 
by such a wall of conmiercial limitations as is Aden. This is brought 
about by the fact that its only permanent population is the native one. 
Excluding the men of the English garrison, there are but few white 
people in Aden. These are the agents of exporting houses, senior 
clerks, and about half a dozen European consuls. The salaries which 
these gentlemen receive absolutely prohibit their purchasing either 
automobiles or motor boats. In fact, the only persons whose incomes 
warrant such luxuries are the rich Parsee and Mohammedan mer- 
chants, who could hardly be induced to own, much less to attempt to 
operate, such up-to-date contrivances. 

There are no automobiles or motor boats of any description in 
Aden, and, so far as I can learn, there are no agencies here for any 
American firms handling such articles. 



TURKEY IN ASIA. 
ALEXANDRETTA. 

POSSIBILITY OF TRADE AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 

Consul Jesse B. Jackson, writing from Alexandretta, Syria, states 
that the practical use of automobiles has not yet been demonstrated 
in that consular district. He continues: 

The principal reason for this is that there are veiy few roads over 
which such a conveyance can travel, and not many persons are so situ- 
ated that they would be justified in making the necessary expenditure. 
There is but one improved road leading from Alexandretta in any 
direction that is sufficiently passable for a carriage, and in some places 
anyone driving an automobile, even at the slowest pace, would be com- 
elled to use extreme caution to prevent serious accidents. This road 
eads to Aleppo, about 90 miles inhmd, whence similar roads run 
farther north and east, and a fairly good road extends southeast to 
the city of Bagdad. 

The first automobile is yet to be seen in this part of Syria, but 
one small machine has lately been ordered from England by a prom- 
inent company doing an extensive business throughout the vilayet, 
whose intention it is to try it along the roads leading to Aleppo and 
various other j)laces where branch offices are maintained. This may 
be the cause leading to the purchase of more automobiles by resi- 
dents here and at AK»j)po, and the American dealers should not delay 
to place their reprej=entation in the hands of the interested importers 
of the district. Practically everything that is imported is bought 
through commission houses, and to try to do business in any other 
manner would be useless, unless a j)ersonal representative is "to visit 
this country, bringing sample machines with him. 
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NO MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

As to motor boats of all kinds, the opportunities are even more 
limited, though one small 2-horsepower petroleum motor has been 
recently purchased in England and put in use here. This city has 
only about 15,000 population, nine-tenths of whom are of a poor 
laboring class, and, since it is the only coast town of any consequence 
in this vilayet, the opportunities to exploit trade in that line of goods 
are extremely limited. 

The importation of gasoline is prohibited, as are also gasoline 
motors, therefore the only automobiles and motor boats for which 
it is possible to find a market in Turkey at the present time are those 
having petroleum engines. The import duty on all articles is 11 per 
cent ad valorem. 

All correspondence and catalogues with reference to this class of 
goods addressed to Syrian parties should by all means be in French, 
as the use of any other language would prove almost worthless. 



BAGDAD. 

POSSIBLE SALE OF AUTOMOBILES TO CARRY PILGRIMS TO MECCA. 

Consul William C. Magelssen sends an account of the outlook for 
the sale of automobiles and motor boats at Bagdad, which he thinks 
is a promising field. He says : 

Bagdad lies 250 miles distant from Bassora, to which port go ocean 
steamers of light draft, and about 400 miles from the Syrian coast. 
Owing to the lack of proper transportation facilities between Syria 
and Mesopotamia freight and passengers destined for Bagdad come 
via the Persian (julf and Bassora, from which latter place 3 Brit- 
ish and 5 Turkish steamers make weekly trips to Bagdad. In lower 
Mesopotamia and Irak-Arabia the Tigris River winds through the 
country in a succession of curves, thus causing the distance, by 
steamer, between Bassora and Bagdad, to be 500 miles, a voyage of 
five days on the upward journey and three to four davs returning. 
Inasmuch as the sacred Mohammedan cities of Kerbefa and Nejef 
are situated in this district there is constantly a large influx of pil- 
grims from India and ports on the Persian Gulf, all of which arrive 
at Bagdad by river boats. The traffic on the Tigris is at all times 
heavy, and freight rates rule high. Only recentlv a British steam- 
ship carried 800 Indian and Persian pilgrims on the upward voyage. 

Besides the aforementioned highway of commerce and travel must 
be mentioned the road lying between the Nejef and Khanikin (the lat- 
ter city is on the Persian frontier), via Bagdad. I have traveled 
the entire distance, 230 miles, and was astounded at the great num- 
ber of pack animals (camels, mules, and donkeys) to be seen on this 
road. In a day's travel one may meet more than 1,000 heavily loaded 
camels and hundreds of donkevs and mules. Then there is a long 
line of tired and haggard Russian and Persian pilgrims who slowly 
wend their way to their ''Mecca" in the southwest, carrying with 
them the bones of relatives for interment in the sacred soil of ifejef, 

aiKX)S— 08 8 
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THE LARGE Nl^MBER KEQITIRINO TRANSPORTATION. 

Four Bagdad companies are engaged in the transportation of pil- 
grims arriving by river steamers. Carriages, drawn by 4 mules, 
leave this city every morning at 4 o'clock, and reach Kerbela in the 
late afternoon. The distance is 60 miles; four changes are made, 
necessitating the employment of 16 mules for each carriage. The 
usual price paid for a seat in these carriages, which accommodate 
8 people, is one mejidieh, equal to 85 cents. The distance from 
Korbehi to Nejef is 45 miles, and similar carriages operate there 
with another four changes of animals, 16 in all. It will be seen 
that in order to visit Nejef, with Bagdad as the starting point, it 
is necessary to make use of 64 animals. The carriages are heavy and 
unwieldv. This, coupled with the fact that the mules ai'e most of the 
time driven at a gallop, makes the mule's life a short one and the 
maintenance of the service expensive. Nowhere on the long stretch 
of road is there a hill, nor can one be seen in the surrounding country. 

To the northeast, on the Bagdad-Khanikin road, no organized car- 
riage service exists. It is, nevertheless, possible to travel by carriage 
to the Persian frontier, and I have recently completed the trip. The 
pilgrims arriving from Persia and the Russian provinces ride their 
own horses, and inward and outward bound freight is carried on 
mule back. The country lying between Khorsabad and Khanikin 
is rolling, but nowhere difficult to traverse in a carriage. 

I have formerly written on the feasibility of establishing an auto- 
mobile service over the Syrian desert, between Bagdad and Aleppo. 
For vc*ars travelers have journe3'ed between these cities in carriages, 
which have taken twenty-two to twenty-eight days one way; others 
have braved the hardships of eleven days and nights on camel-back 
with the Bagdad-Damascus postman. 

COUNTRY WELL ADAIHED TO THE ISE OF AUTOMOBILES. 

I doubt that there is another country in the world so well adapted 
for the use of automobiles, and where they are so urgently needed, 
as these parts, and since my arrival here I have never missed the 
opportunity to explain to proper parties the advantages of these 
machines. I do not think that my efforts have been wholly in vain, 
for I have just learned that a concession has l)een granted to the 
Sanieh admmistration to establish and operate an automobile serv- 
ice between the cities of Bagdad and Aleppo. This is a beginning. 
I am of the firm opinion that as soon as the worth and durability 
of the automobile lias been demonstrated to the people of Meso- 
potamia it will lead to a race for concessions to run such machines 
over the roads and routes described by me. I can not give the 
names of dealers, as none exist, but ii intei'ested American auto- 
mobile manufacturers will siMid me illustrated catalogues, adver- 
tising matter, and, if possible, journals devoted to this particular 
trade, I shall place and circulate them where they are likely to bring 
the best results. 

AVith reference to the concession which has recently been granted, 
it is suggested that interested parties address themselves to the ad- 
ministration of the Sanieh, Bagdad, Turkey. 

Keferring to a i)ublished report that a Turkish commission from 
(\)nstantinople was on its way to make a study of the economic con- 
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ditions in Mesopotamia, attention is directed to the following prac- 
tical results: 

The commission, headed by Nazim Pasha, governor-general of 
Kastamboul, has reached Bagdad and has entered on its work, which 
is to ameliorate and improve conditions in this part of the Empire. 
Discussing improved transportation between Bagdad and other im- 
portant points, his excellency informs me that the commission has 
recommended the establishment of three automobile routes from this 
city, namely, to Damascus, Aleppo, and Mosul. These recommenda- 
tions are now receiving attention and consideration, and it is believed 
that the plans will be carried out. It is likely that heavy cai*s, hav- 
ing a seating capacity for at least six passengers, will be required 
and American motor-car builders should lose no time in putting 
themselvas in communication with the officers who will make the 
purchases [addresses on file at Bureau of Manufactures], 

THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

I have stated that steamers ply on the Tigris River between Bagdad 
and Bassora. The river north of Bagdad is not navigable for steam- 
ers, excepting possibly two months in the winter, during high water, 
when they have managed to get as far as Samara, a distance of about 
100 miles. A large number of " kelleks " arrive from the town of 
Mosul, ancient Nineveh, loaded with lumber and other products. 
These " kelleks " are craft made of inflated goatskins, boarded over 
with reeds and matting. The boatmen return with the empty skins 
overland with the caravan companies. Still more characteristic of 
Bagdad is the small river boat called a " kuffe." It consists of a per- 
fectly circular hull, 6 to 8 feet in diameter, with sides curving inward 
like a huge basket, and covered with pitch. This type of boat is as 
old as Nineveh, and is pictured quite accurately on the old mon- 
uments. 

The feature of Bagdad is the river Tigris, with its swift-flow^ing 
tide. During the summer, which lasts six months, when the ther- 
mometer climbs to 125° Fahrenheit in the shade, the inhabitants flock 
to the river in the evenings. There a " promenade " in an ordinary 
boat or " kuffe " is indulged in, and the river presents a gay scene. 
A considerable number or residents have summer houses on the river 
banks, a distance of 2 or 3 miles down the river. They reach these 
temporary homes by floating down with the stream in the evening, 
while in the morning a line is run from the boat to a servant on the 
bank, w^ho tows the vessel back to the city. 

TWO MOTOR BOATS IN I SE. 

Three yeai's ago a notable of Bagdad visited Europe. AMiile in 
Paris he visited a motor-boat exposition and became sufficiently inter- 
ested in this class of water craft to order one shipped to Bagdad. 
Last spring another motor boat appeared here, and was attached to the 
British gunboat Comet, which lies on the river before the consulate- 
general. A short description of these boats, which can not be said to 
have been successful, may be of interest to parties wishing to enter 
this market. 

One motor launch has an engine of 10 horsepower; 3-cylinder 
petrol motor, cylinders 3i|f diameter by 4/^^-inch stroke; igni- 
tion, high tension (jump spark) with trembler coils and dry h^^.U5^x^- 
ies; 1,000 revolutions per minute. ItYva^ oTdXivait^ 0^^^ Oc;i^.^^"^*>i^^^ 
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reversing lever. The sudden start produces a shock throughout the 
whole boat which is most objectionable. The great objection in her 
is the reverse gear and clutch, and also the deficiency of the circu- 
lating pump. As regards her ignition with trembler coils and dry 
batteries, she has proved an entire success. The arrangement for 
^:tarting is also bad; the starting handle when down is scarcely 2 
inches from the bottom of the boat, thus making it uncomfortable 
and dangerous in case of a kick back. 

This boat has some good points about her, but was very expensive 
to begin with, and by reason of its frequent repairs has proven very 
costly. 

The other motor launch has an engine of 24 horsepower, 4 cylin- 
ders, petrol or kerosene motor, cylinders 4J inches m diameter by 
5-inch stroke; ignition, low tension (touch) with coils and batteries 
for starting and magneto; 1,200 revolutions per minute. The boat 
is 20 feet in length, 5-foot beam, draft 1 foot 5 inches, built broad 
at the bow. The speed is 8J knots per hour. Her low-tension 
system of ignition is a bit too complicated for a man who has 
had no experience with them ; especially as regards the adjusting of 
the igniters or plugs, which require constant adjustment. The pres- 
sure feed system by which a pressure is maintained in the fuel tanks 
by means of a by-pass from the exhaust also means complication 
with difficulties for the inexperienced. This is undoubtedly a good 
boat and engine, but it is not suitable for a place like Bagdad. In 
the first place it is a very expensive outfit, and again the engine is 
so complicated that even experienced engineers find some difficulty 
in running her. 

There is a considerable number of people in Bagdad who will 
be pleased to purchase small motor pleasure boats when thev find that 
such vessels can be run without trouble and by men oi ordinary 
intelligence. The two launches mentioned above have given trouble 
and this has frightened the people. They are waiting to see a boat 
that can run everv day and can make the " round trip." It is not 
only at Bagdad tliat a big market can be created for motor boats, 
but they are wanted also in Bassora, and in Amara, on the Tigris. 

I The consul mentions firms who can be communicated with on the 
motor-boat question. The names can be obtained from the Bureau 
of Manufactures.] 



BEIRUT. 

PROSPECTS FAVORABLE FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Consul-General (J. Bie Ravndal, of Beirut, reports that it is con- 
sidered more than likely that from now on motor cars will appear 
in the Holy Land in growing numbers. Wliile there is none at pres- 
ent, the future outlook is thus described : 

Motoring from Damascus via Homs to the famous ruins of Palmyra 
undoubtedly will become popular among travelers. The number 
of American tourists visiting the holy places of Christianity averages 
about 1,200 annually. 

As I have mentioned in a previous report, automobiles are admitted 

into the Ottoman dominions, and plans are being perfected for regu- 

hr motor-car service for freight, mail, and passengers in various sec- 

lions of the Empire, including tW T>^\xv^^Q.\3i^-B?i^dad route. For 
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concessions it is necessary to apply to Constantinople. Along this 
and other lines Turkey offers numerous promising opportunities for 
the investment of foreign capital. At Beirut it is considered certain 
that a properly managed auto service between Beirut and Sidon- 
Tyre and between Beirut and Tripoli would prove profitable from 
the start. 

Turkey in Asia is entering upon an era of vigorous development 
and rehabilitation intellectually, industrially, and commercially. 
Manufacturers and capitalists who still consider these regions as 
unworthy of their attention should hasten to revise their opinions. 



HARPUT. 

INADVISABLE TO ATTEMPT TO SECURE TRADE. 

Consul Evan E. Young writes from Harput that the lack of 
demand for automobiles and motor boats is occasioned by the ex- 
treme poverty of the people and the general economic condition 
of the district. In short, the general condition is such as to render 
inadvisable any efforts on the part of manufacturers of these articles 
to effect sales in that region. 



SMYRNA. 

HIGH FREIGHT RATES PREVENT AMERICAN SALES. 

Concerning the use of automobiles and motor boats in the Levant, 
Consul Ernest L. Harris, of Smyrna, writes: 

Although the prohibition against the importation of automobiles 
was recently raised, the trade in that line amounts to practically 
nothing, nor is it probable that it will materially improve so long as 
present conditions exist. The inefficiency and dilapidated state of 
the available road system, coupled with the insecurity of the country 
within even a few miles of Smyrna, render automobiling not only a 
trying but also a risky sport. On the other hand, the streets in the 
city itself are so narrow and so badly paved that an automobile could 
hardly circulate through them with safety. So far the importation 
of motor vehicles limits itself to two small cars and five bicycles of 
French manufacture, with the exception of one car which was im- 
ported from Switzerland. 

The motor-boat trade, although at present limited, offers better 
future opportunities. AVithin the last three vears four launches of 
American make, ranging in size from 16 to 21 feet, have been imported 
and are giving satisfaction. Perhaps the type of boat best adapted 
to the choppy seas in this harbor would be the 22 to 30 foot sizes. 
No boat of this type has, however, been brought out so far. One 
great obstacle stands in the way of American launches, and that is the 
enormous transportation charges between New York and the Levant. 
As an instance, a 21 -foot launch was imported last year, the freight 
and insurance on which amounted to $175, while the cost at New York 
of the whole outfit was only $600. I am informed also that, at the 
present rates, the freight on a 40-foot launch would be no less than 
$750. Gasoline retails here at 60 cents a gallon, while the average 
price for kerosene is 12 cents. 
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Perhaps the only way to avoid this difficulty, until the establish- 
ment of an American steamship line with rates more favorable to 
home manufacturers, would be to supply knocked-down boats with 
detailed plans and instructions for setting them up here. Fair work- 
manship is easily secured here, so that a knocked-down boat could be 
put together in a very creditable manner. 



CHINA. 
CANTON. 

NARROW STREETS PRECT.I'DE I SE OF Al'TOMOBlLES — A l-TCW MOTOR BOATS. 

According to Consul-General Leo A. Bergholz, of Canton, the 
demand for automobiles is very limited, but the sales of motor boats 
could l)e augmented, providing the proper efforts were put forth. 
His leport reads: 

As the streets in Canton are, with two or three exceptions, barely 
wide enough for baby carriages, there are, of necessity, no automo- 
biles within the city, and as this consular district can boast of no roads 
wider than footpaths, none are found within the two Kwang 
provinces. 

Although there are nearly 100 steam launches within the harbor, 
used entirely for towing purposes, there are but 8 motor boats, 5 
American, 1 English, 1 (lernian, and 1 Swiss. All are propelled by 
gasoline and measure from 20 to possibly 40 feet. None are used for 
pleasure, but they are owned by mercantile houses for crossing the 
river or boarding vessels. They are run by Chinese, who are won- 
derfully adept in learning the use of machinery, even when not under- 
standing it. 

There are no firms here dealing in motor or other boats, and no 
sales can be made from catalogues, and no firm will take a boat except 
at the exporters entire risk. Little hope can be held out for a market 
at Canton. The foreigners here are not numerous and pleasure 
craft of this characU^r ai*e l)eyond their means. Wealthy Chinese 
are nuuiy, and one or two 20-knot motor boats might be disposed of, 
but Orientals take their pleasures seriously and with dignity. A 
twenty-oared barge with a high poop and a musical attachment would 
more easily capture the fancy of the Cantonese than a motor flyer. 



DALNY. 

CONDmOX OF THE MARKET IN SOUTHERN MANCHURIA. 

Consul Eoger S. Greene states that there seems to be very little 

opportunity for the sale of either automobiles or motor boats in 

southern Manchuria. He adds: 

In the first place the population is small, there being not over 
400,000 persons in the whole district, the great majority of them 
farmei's, laborers, and artisans. Neither among Chinese nor Japa- 
nese are there many persons who could afford to buy automobiles or 
motor launches for pleasure purposes, and there are only a very few 
firms or companies, i)robably not over a dozen, which would be able 
to use either for business piirj)oses profitably. The roads in this 
neighborhood being poor, there is little incentive to buy automobiles. 
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As for motor boats for harbor work, almost all steamers come 
alongside the extensive wharves immediately on passing the quaran- 
tine station and discharge their cargoes directly on the wharves. 
Thus, even were there many more steamers coming here than there 
are at present, there would be a comparatively snght demand for 
launches and towboats. 

There are no merchants here who could be called dealers in auto- 
mobiles and motor boats, but there are a number of general importers 
of machinery and iron and steel goods, and in fact of all kinds of 
foreign manufactures. 



HANKOW. 

ONE MOTOR BOAT IT8ED INQUIRY FOR MARINE MOTORS. 

Vice-Consul-General AV. B. Hull furnishes the following informa- 
tion concerning the use of motor boats in Hankow : 

There is at present onlv one motor boat on the river at Hankow, it 
having recently arrived from Shanghai, making the trip of GOO miles 
in seventy-two hours. I know of no firms here dealing in these en- 
gines, although several of the companies have long lists of agencies 
which may include marine motors. 

There have been a few inquiries at this office for catalogues of 
marine motors, mostly on the part of river pilots who wish small 
boats for taking soundings, and the catalogues on file here have 
always been placed at their disposal. 

With the large number of navigable waterways in China the mar- 
ket for marine engines for light craft should be large, but so far 
practically none have been put m use in this vicinity, and the field has 
yet to be developed. All launches used here are solely for business 
purposes, such as towing and working steamers, there being no small 

Eleasure craft. In fact, the sale of engines for pleasure boats will 
e small, as the expense is too great for the Chinese, and pleasure 
boats of any kind are very scarce. If launches equipped with marine 
motors can economically do the heavy work of towing big lighters in 
a very strong current, then there should be a market for them here. 
Medium-sized boats of shallow draft propelled by motors may in the 
future come into use by the Chinese ror visiting and carrying on the 
traffic between large cities in the interior, situated on shallow water- 
ways, and the neighboring treaty ports. 

There are no dealers in Hankow handling automobiles. What few 
are in use were purchased from firms in Shanghai. 



HARBIN. 

AN UNATTRACTIVE FIELD FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 

Consul Fred D. Fisher furnishes the following information con- 
cerning trade in automobiles and motor boats in the Harbin consular 
district : 

So far as I am able to learn there are no automobiles or motor boats 
in this district now in use. A motor omnibus service was maintained in 
1906 between Old Harbin and New Harbin, but has been withdrawn. 
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Owing to the bad condition of the streets in Harbin, the dust, and 
the extremely low temperature during the winter, automobiles have 
not found favor. As to motor boats, the streams and rivers in this 
district are closed by ice during five or six months of the year, and 
during other seasons navigation is often badly hindered by reason of 
lack of water and bad channels. The river craft consist of steamers 
plyinff for 300 or 400 miles down the river and return, whenever there 
IS sumcient water, and a barge and tug service carrying wheat and 
other bulky cargoes. There are no pleasure craft to speak of. 



HONGKONG. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE SALE OF GASOLINE AND OTHER MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul-General Amos P. Wilder states that many inquiries are 
received at the Hongkong consulate-general with reference to the use 
of motor boats in the harbor, and he adds that it will be of use to 
note the conditions in south China for the information of the many 
American concerns building motor boats and internal-combustion 
engines designed for marine uses. He writes: 

There is constant surprise at home that the motor boat, so uni- 
versal in American interior and seacoast waters, is not more in use 
here, where millions make use of the water and where water trans- 
portation is a much more vital factor than even in America. There 
IS equal marvel here among those familiar with the advance made in 
motor boats at home, and there is a concurrence of belief that if the 
motor-engine makers should give their attention to south China in 
a short time motor-propelled boats would be numbered not by dozens 
but by thousands. 

In the first place, American makers will never get into this market 
by merely sending literature to be kept on file in the consulates. 
Again, American motor companies will never get into this market by 
merely turning over their agency to a Hongkong concern, which 
handles diverse lines of busmess and whose clerical force has no 
expert knowledge of the article. An American firm should be repre- 
sented by an American, if possible ; otherwise the natural instinct to 
offer an engine made by the firm's own countryman is strong. Amer- 
ican motor boats will never be taken up here with the interest they 
merit until an American concern is personally represented in Hong- 
kong with one or two mechanics who know the engine in fullest 
detail. Moreover, he must have all accessories at convenient com- 
mand. Motor boats have been laid up here for six months because 
some small part, which cost a trifle, was missing which could not be 
obtained or made here. 

LIMITED KNOWLEDGE — EXTENSIVE TRADE POSSIBLE. 

There are in Hongkong perhaps two dozen motor boats, big and 
little, but the Chinese have a very limited knowledge of engines of 
this type, and motor boats are not popular. The few boats in the 
passenger service as a rule are dirty and are continually breaking 
down. The imperative necessity is to have an expert on the ground 
who can keep the boats going. Absence of prompt repair facilities 
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and the lack of men who understand how to operate the engines and 
keep them in order are the chief explanation of the strange lack here 
of a means of transportation whicn, in America, has long been ac- 
cepted as a great advance. Various English and German motor 
companies have agencies here, but the limited number of boats in 
actual use show how little aggressive w^ork is done. 

I believe that if an American motor-boat company, either alone or 
in conjunction Avith one or two others, should set aside a fund for 
representation here and in Canton (90 miles away) that after six 
months' or a year's demonstration the beginning of a very extensive 
industry would follow. The expert sent to Hongkong should be a 
man of earnest character and in the enjoyment of a salary enabling 
him to live in this expensive part of the world. He should have a 
number of boats of varying sizes and set up a school in which Chinese 
could learn to operate the engines. The Chinese are eager to learn 
of technical instructors in any line. 

STEAM LAI:NCHES COMMON — MOTOR OPPORTUNITIES. 

There are hundreds of steam launches in these waters. The Chinese 
steam-launch engineers receive the equivalent of about $10 gold per 
month. The few Chinese who know more or less about the motor 
engine receive twice that. Motor boats sent here or built here with 
American engines in them could make money transferring passengers 
from the docks to ships in the harbor, in carrying bathing and picnic 
parties, etc. The company or companies that first got into these 
waters with boats that proved popular would have a great advantage. 
The Chinese adhere to well-known ''chops" (firm name) whatever 
the article. Those who know the Chinese understand the value of 
a popular " chop." The water in the harbor is sometimes very rough, 
and outside the harbor the smaller craft would not venture. Yet 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the Ignited States gasoline 
engines have their part in fishing craft as supplementary power, etc. 
Apart from the Hongkong harbor opportimities for motors, the real 
field for this form of propulsion is Canton and the many rivers that 
run into the country for hundreds of miles, where now passenger 
traffic is by native shallow-draft junks, propelled by uncertain sail 
and by slow and tedious rowing and poling. The Chinese sleep on 
boats of all kinds, although no special quarters are provided for 
them. 

It is likely that in practice it would be found cheaper to send the 
engines out and build the boats here, where labor is cheaper and 
where boat building is well understood. American-built boats are 
too frail and get broken in shipment. They should be sheathed in 
copper. The Manila and the Philippine w^aters afford the same 
opportunity for this industry as do the south China rivers and har- 
bors. An American concern that sent its own expert, with all facili- 
ties, with samples and accessories, could readily get one of the lead- 
ing firms here to act as agent. What is needed is not salesmen, but 
mechanics. 

AN AMERICAN BOAT — ^FUEL SUPPLIES. 

There is one motor boat here, some oO feet long, with an American 
engine of 28 hoi*sepower, for family uses, with bunks, etc. The hull 
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cost some $2,100 United States currency, built here. The Standard 
Oil Company operates the Ea^le at Canton, 36 feet long, 15 horse- 
power, with gasoline and an American motor. Gasoline costs $2.25 
for 10 gallons, the high price being explained by the necessity of 
packing the fluid in insurance drums. Gasoline can be obtained in 
any quantity. Fuel-oil engines are in use in the new flour mill in 
Hongkong and by the electric light companies of Hongkong and 
Canton. Many factories of varying sort in south China would use 
kerosene and naphtha engines if accessories could be secured and if 
expert skill were at hand to properly train operators. 

Much has been said and written about introducing motor boats 
in south China. It is time for our American manufacturers to pass 
from the literature stage to action. They must have competent men 
on the ground, and teach the Chinese how to operate the boats and 
repair tnem when out of order. There is money with which to buy 
this cheaper, neater, and more convenient means of transportation, 
and there is an unlimited field for the industry. 



MUKDEN. 

DEMAND FOR AITTOMOBILES LIMITED TO FOREIGNERS. 

Consul-General W. D. Straight transmits the following informa- 
tion with regard to the special opportunities of selling motor vehicles 
in Manchuria : 

The demand for automobiles in Manchuria must for a long time 
to come be exceedingly limited owing to the character of the roads, 
which, except in the winter months, are diflicult of transit even for 
Chinese carts, and often impassable. In and about the chief cities, 
notably Mukden, Dalny, and Xewchwang, motoring would be quite 
possible on several roads and streets, and in the wmter months the 
country roads, worn smooth by the enormous commercial traffic in 
C^hinese carts over them, become practicable for automobiles. A 
small market for the cheaper grades might therefore be found 
among the foreign population in these cities, but at present any 
slight demand created for automobiles in Manchuria would be lim- 
ited to foreigners familiar with their use. 

To effect a market for automobiles among the native population, 
in addition to the difficulties encountered in the roads, they must be 
educated to their use. The use of bicycles in the cities of China has 
grown rapidly during the past year, and, if properly introduced, 
automobiles might also find an increasing sale, but to establish any- 
thing like a permanent demand for these articles among the Chinese 
themselves an initial outlay for demonstration and exploitation is 
absolutely necessary. 

In this inmiediate locality there is no demand for power boats 
because of the lack of navigable water. In response to previous trade 
inquiries on this subject I have brought the matter to the attention 
of the consular representative at Antung, who has reported that 
there is at i)resent no demand for motor boats on the Yalu. 
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NEWCHWANG. 

UNSERVICEABLE ROADS KIND OF MOTOR BOAT DESIRED. 

Vice-Consiil-General Albert W. Pontius writes as follows from 
Newchwang : 

This port and vicinity can show no roads suitable for automo- 
biling; and this being the case, very little or no demand would be 
experienced by the American manufacturer. The condition of roads 
throughout the district is such as to prevent the introduction of auto- 
mobiles for some time to come. The roads in and about Newchwang 
are in such condition that at times even the heavy unwieldy Chinese 
carts have considerable difficulty in traveling over them. It is only 
in the winter when the ground is frozen that these carts can travel 
with assured safety and ease. It is safe to say the roads throughout 
Manchuria are at no time of the year in a condition which would 
warrant their use by automobiles. A casual look at any Chinese cart 
arriving from up-country would be convincing evidence of the truth 
of this assertion. Xew chwang, in its settlement proper, has not more 
than 2 miles of serviceable roads, and it would scarcely pay any 
of the 150 resident foreigners to invest in what to them would cer- 
tainly be a useless expenditure. 

With reference to motor boats, a small demand might be created 
for their sale. The fact that the port is icebound four months of the 
year prevents, of course, their use throughout the year. There are 
several English-manufactured motor boats used in the river, and I 
feel sure that an increased demand wnll evidence itself in the near 
future. The boats likely to be desired must have a horsepower suffi- 
ciently large to cope with an 8-knot current caused by a rapidly 
inflowing and outflow^ing tide. 

SHANGHAI. 

A OOOD MARKET PRESENTED HOW TO RETAIN IT. 

Consul-General Charles Denby, writing from Shanghai relative 
to the importation of automobiles and motor boats at that Chinese 
port, says: 

At present there are 111 licensed motor cars in Shanghai, 75 per 
cent of which are of American manufacture. The European cars 
are mostly of French and English make, but there are in addition 
a few German and one or two Italian cars. 

Local dealers complain that a great drawback to increasing busi- 
ness in the automobile trade is found in the practice of manufacturers 
who will quote the prospective individual buyers the same terms and 
prices that they quote to their regularly appointed agents, and that 
this is one of the principal reasons why the sale of American-made 
cars is not pushed harder in Shanghai. They feel that if the manu- 
facturers wish their cars sold in Shanghai they should offer some 
inducement to local dealers to get the business. 

As to motor boats it is very difficult to obtain exact information, 
but there are about 30 in use at the present time. Of this number 
only a few^ have been imported complete, the practice being to im- 
port the engines and build the boats here. There are a number of 
Swedish kerosene engines being imported, and a few gasoline engines 
of French manufacture. In addition to these various. \aak5Ks. \r^^ 
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American-made engines are being used and are making a place for 
themselves. 

WHAT THE COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS SAYS. 

Consul Wilbur T. Gracey, of Tsingtau, sends the following con- 
cerning automobiles in Shanghai, which aj)peared in a published 
report by the commissioner of customs at that port, as follows : 

There is also some idea of supplementing the tramway by lines of motor omni- 
buses. One of the alternative schemes to the tramway, and one which was 
strongly advocated, was to have no tramways at all, but lines of motor vehi- 
cles. This scheme was negatived, mainly, upon the hypothesis that the native 
could not be trusted to become a reliable chauffeur. Curiously enough, the 
reverse has proved to be the fact, and no modern invention has develo^ied more 
rapidly in Shanghai, or contril)uted more to the expansion of the town, than 
the motor industry. Oarages and reijair shops are springing up in all direc- 
tions, and the large number of valuable motor cars and motor boats, all of 
»vhich are most of the time solely in charge of the native chauffeur, would 
strike any newly arrived Occidental as exceiJtional anywhere. Many wealthy 
iiatives have acquinnl cars, which they drive themselves at times, while enor- 
mous motor vans, used by firms which have their godowns far removed from 
their office, the municipal council's new motor chemical fire engine, etc., all 
prove how welcome and serviceable the new Industry is in this flat country. 
It Is even suggested that a good road along the river bank to Woosung, which 
might be easily made owing to the existence of a dike which would only need 
widening from the river side, would do more to promote the expansion of 
Shanghai than the projected road to the hills. The latter proiK)sal has proved 
most unwelcome to the native authorities and would be very exi>ensive. The 
road to Woosung along the dike would serve even more than the railway to 
develop their own well-planned settlement at W^oosung; it would cost compara- 
tively little to make, owing to no ai^propriation of land being necessary, and 
would finally facilitate the conservancy work by lessening the price of the 
upkeei) of the long dike. 

Shanghai is the only port in China, besides Tsingtau, where 
automobiles can be used with any success. The roads in the settle- 
ment are excellent macadam and run for 20 miles into the country. 



TSINGTAU. 

KIACHOW DISTRICT FURNISHES A FAVORABLE MARKET. 

Consul Wilbur T. Gracey, writing from Tsingtau, states that 
there appears to be an excellent opportunity for the introduction of 
automobiles into the colony of Kiachow, his report reading: 

There is no reason why automobiles could not be used here to a 
large extent. The roads throughout the colony are excellent, being 
made through solid rock in many places, and all well macadamized. 
They run for a distance of 30 or 40 miles into the surrounding 
country, and with the gradual slope of the hills, about 15 to 20°, 
would be excellent for automobiles. 

1 believe that a cheap grade of autorfiobiles could be introduced 
here for general use. They must be made to compete with the car- 
riages which are now in use. Ponies can be purchased here for about 
$40 to $50 each, are used in pairs, and can be kept at about $7 per 
month for feed and $7 for a hostler. Carriages are either open Vic- 
torias, closed broughams, or dog carts, and cost, respectively, about 
$350, $400, and $100. Small automobiles which are good hill climbers 
might be introduced if they could be supplied at a low price. Gaso- 
line can be purchased at about 10 cents per gallon, and arrange- 
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ments could be made for a lower price if there was a call for larger 
quantities. 

The best way to introduce automobiles would be to ship a small 
number to some local firm to be sold on commission. It would be 
difficult to introduce machines here through catalogues. If the 
automobile manufacturers in the Ignited States will forward copies 
of their catalogues to this consulate this office will retain one copy 
and pass the others to parties who may be interested. In quoting 
prices the machine should be given complete, with lamps and all 
necessary adjuncts. Some of the German firms quote their goods 
not only complete in every detail, but including extra parts which are 
liable to wear quickly, such as tires, etc. It must oe remembered 
that American machines must compete with low-priced German 
goods. There are a good number of motor cycles in use in thistcity, 
and there would undoubtedly be a good sale for cheap machines of 
this kind. In both automobiles and motor cycles one of the most im- 

Sortant points to be considered is that the purchaser is three months 
istant from the United States, and in the event of the breaking of 
any part of his machine it will be laid up for several months before 
he can secure new parts. Simplicity of construction is therefore im- 
portant. Some local dealer should be well supplied with extra parts. 



COCHIN CHINA. 
SAIGON. 

DlP^Fin I.T FOR AMERICAN MANIFACTl^RERS TO COMPETE. 

Vice-Ccmsul Ij. K. Gage supplies the following information con- 
cerning the use of motor cars in Saigon, in Cochin China, which is 
under French control : 

Considering the almost prohibitive duties put on foreign goods, 
such as automobiles, motor boats, etc., and in consequence of the cost 
of freight, which would be higher than the rates paid by French mer- 
chants for goods shipped direct from France to Saigon, I believe 
that the importation of American manufactured automobiles, motor 
boats, etc., in this district could not possibly lead to profitable busi- 
ness. The satisfaction given to the buyers by all French makers 
would make it more difficult for the American manufacturer to 
compete. 

Althoufjh the roads of Saigon and suburbs are in a perfect condi- 
tion and m every way fit for motoring, the number of motor vehicles 
now in use is relatively limited, being but 70. There are 10 motor 
boats in use in the district. 



INDIA. 
BOMBAY. 

A GREAT FIELD PREJl'DICE AGAINST AMERICAN CARS. 

Consul E. H. Dennison, of Bombay, advises that the motor indus- 
try in India is in an extremely flourishing condition, concerning 
which he writes: 

When this means of locomotion w^as first introduced, there was a 
good deal of hanging back, especially auvow^ \}w^ ^^^'i^i^o:^ "Sxs.^i^axis., 
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ere the would-be purchasers ventured into what was considered a 
speculative, unassured possession. Now that the utility, safety, and 
permanency of the cars have been amply demonstrated, a keen com- 
petition has commenced for the best vehicles. During the first few 
years the machines were mostly of the small variety. Large vehicles 
are now in big demand, four-cylinder cars being the most popular. 

Unfortunately for the American trade a large lot of small, cheap 
runabouts w ere sold in Bombay by one firm of manufacturers. These 
machines soon wore out and were altogether so extremely unsatis- 
factory that the American motor car at once received a black eye 
from which it has not yet recovered, and to-day, out of the 800 or 
900 machines in Bombay, there is hardly a single one of American 
manufacture. No serious effort has been made to remove the exist- 
ing prejudice, and there will be no more favorable opportunity than 
the present for American motor-car manufacturers to get to work 
and do a little missionary work by making a well-organized attempt 
to demonstrate the excellent qualities of their larger and more expen- 
sive machines. 

It is now i^roposed to authorize local governments in India to 
make advances to touring officers to enable them to purchase motor 
cars. These officers have often to work at a distance from the rail- 
way, and the motor car will be of great assistance to them in a 
country like India, where distances are so great and the main trunk 
roads so good. There are at present about 3,400 cars in India, of 
which about one-third are of British manufacture, France and Italy 
sui)i)lying most of the remainder. 

THE KIND OF CAKS NEEDED. 

There are many things essential in a car used for touring in India. 
Magneto ignition is one of these, and some means of preventing 
radiator troubles is another; in the gearing of cars chains are intol- 
erable, owing to dust and sand; at least 12 inches of clearance below 
the engine or casing is necessary. So that it is not a matter for the 
maker to decide what car is the ideal car, but what is best adapted 
to the i^eculiarities of India. The 4-cylinder car of 16 horsepower 
has been found by experience to be the most suitable. Hoods oi such 
a pattern as to exclude the rays of a hot tropical sun and to protect 
the occiq^ants from the severe torrential rains of the monsoon season 
are necessary for all machines. 

A large number of the ruling princes of India have gone in for 
motoring, some on a very extensive scale, as, for instanc*e, the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, who is said to own 50 cai's. In catering to this class 
of trade expense is an iniimportant item. These rich natives require 
the largest and finest macliines obtainable, regardless of price. They 
are also fond of gaudy coloring, both for the exterior and interior. 

The field is well worth the trouble and expense of investigating 
personally. Competition is so keen and competitors so well repre- 
sented tliat correspondence and catalogues will hardly accomplish 
the desired results, especially in the beginning, when hard work will 
have to be done to overcome the long-standing prejudice which has 
existed against the American car. Quotations should always be 
made f. o. b. New York, or, better still, Bombay, as little is Imown 
here of distances or freight rates in America. 
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CALCUTTA, 

GOOD SALES OPENINGS AWAIT PROPER INTRODUCTION OF MOTOR BOATS. 

In reporting that there is a good field in India, Burma, and Straits 
Settlements for an intelligent, enterprising man who knows how to 
set up a motor boat, exploit its running capacity, and, if need be, 
repair it, Consul-General W. H. Michael, of Calcutta, details the trade 
opportunities in this line: 

Such a man could sell and keep selling the right kind of a motor 
boat at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Chittagong, Karachi, 
Penang, and Singapore, besides many other places on the Hooghly, 
Ganges, and other rivers in India. But no man without practical 
knowledge as machinist, especially one acquainted with the machinery 
of motor boats, and familiar with operating boats of this type, should 
be sent from the United States to the Orient to sell motor boats. 
Catalogues and circular advertisements will not do. The would-be 
purchaser of a motor boat in this country must see and ride in the 
boat before buying. 

A gentleman told me that he was satisfied he could sell a hundred or 
more boats at Rangoon, Burma, if he had the boats on the spot, and 
was machinist enough to know just what to do when the engine or any 
other thing about the boftt went wrong. The man who sells a motor 
boat in this country must be able to inspire confidence in the Rajah, 
Maharajah, Prince, or other person desirmg to buy one for i)leasurc or 
business. Perhaps two-thirds of these persons would be so luifamiliar 
with, or so utterly ignorant of, the English language that it would 
be impossible for them to read and understand the most attractive 
catalogue ever printed, and would turn away in impatience from an 
agent who could not talk to them in the vernacular. The rich Indians 
will not haggle over the price of a motor boat if it catches their fancy 
as to appearance and they are made to comprehend the safety and 
stability of the boat. They will always want to be assured that they 
can return the boat to the seller for repairs. 

What is needed is an agent who knows all about the mechanism of 
motor boats, how to handle them in the water attractively; is machin- 
ist enough to repair any part of the boat that gets out of order or 
breaks ; can talk the vernacular ; has boats in stock of different sizes 
that can be delivered promptly ; is sober, and knows how to act gentle- 
manly ; knows just what kind of a motor boat is adapted to the water 
conditions, and has patience and capital sufficient to lay a proper 
foundation for business. 



JAPAN. 
KOBE. 

HIGH TARIFF DITTIES HINDER SALES NO MARKET FOR MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul Hunter Sharp advises that the character of the roads in the 

Kobe consular district is not suitable for automobiles, but they are 

adapted for the use of the jinricksha, drawn or pushed by hand, which 

has a tread of 33 inches. He further says: 

The cities in this district are too hilly, and the streets are generally 
narrow and without sidewalks. The people use tba YCi'^^ xs>^a^^. 
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which are also the playground for the children. This would increase 
the danger of the use of automobiles. 

The demand for automobiles for. private use will always be small, 
as they are more expensive to kee^) than the jinricksha, and suitable 
and proper repairs are difficult to have made here. Also the 50 per 
cent customs duty and the small fares that can be readily collected 
make the question of a profitable passenger business not very promis- 
ing. There has been some business done in this line in various i^arts 
of the country, but none of the schemes have met with much success. 
I do not anticipate that Japan will be much of a market for auto- 
mobiles, but there should be a limited market for machines of the 
small, narrow type rather than anything of the touring class. 

At present there are not to exceed half a dozen motor boats in use 
in Kobe, and there would seem to be little prospect of any great 
demand. Any increase in the demand would probably come from the 
fishing population, who as a class have not the necessary capital to 
eniploy motor boats in their business. 

Engines employing kerosene oil as fuel are largely manufactured 
in this country and are being used in running rice, flour, and saw 
mills, printing and lithographing machines, motor boats and cars; 
also in various small industries. 



NAGASAKI. 

OPPORTUNITY TO BUII.D UP TRADE IN MARINE MOTORS. 

Consul George II. Scidmore, writing from Nagasaki, states that 
thus far automobiles have met with scarcely any market in his dis- 
trict. There is an excellent opportunity to build up a good trade in 
small motors for harbor launches and fishing craft. Gasoline can be 
obtained at Nagasaki, but for fishing boats kerosene oil is j)referred 
and is obtainable at almost every coast village and outlying island. 



YOKOHAMA. 

HIGH TARIFF DUTIES — RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Vice-Consul-Geiieral E. G. Babbitt, of Yokohama, states that 
much could be written on the possibilities of trade in automobiles in 
Japan, but the first obstacle, that of the tariff, is suflScient to dis- 
courage prospective buyers and merchants and dealers who might 
otherwise be glad to accept agencies. lie continues: 

The customs tariff calls for a 50 per cent ad valorem tax, which 
also includes all i)arts and accessories. This, added to the j^resent 
high cost of automobiles and the expense of landing them in this 
country, places them beyond the means of any but the very rich 
individuals or corporations. There are comparatively few wealthy 
Jai)anese, and a still smaller number of these are given to ostenta- 
tious display or extravagant living. Yet if the duty was less there 
would be undoubtedly a considerable demand for automobiles from 
resident foreigners and Japanese, both for pleasure and business 
purposes. What might be called the middle class here will probably 
never indulge in aiitomobiling as a pastime, as the corresponding 
class of people in America will and do. But this class very readily 
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might, under a different tariff, purchase cars for business purposes, 
for hire, as delivery carts, for light trucking, etc. The Japanese 
are not, however, ready for this, since coolie laoor is yet too cheap to 
be replaced by mechanical means of transportation not already 
served by steam and electric and water lines; the automobile trade 
with Japan is a thing of the future rather than of the present. 

PROJECTED COMPANIES DID NOT MATERIALIZE. 

Since the beginning of 1907 a considerable number of companies 
were projected for carrying on automobile traffic in various sections 
of the country, but none of these seem to have actually come into 
existence, with the exception of one which is operating 1(3 steam cars 
in the vicinity of Shizuoka. The most ambitious scheme was one 
which was to have been supported by French and Japanese capital, 
operating cars in and about Tokyo, and between that city and Yoko- 
hama and other places. The French capital was repres<?nted by an 
expert from Paris, who brought out several cars of different models, 
all of which he sold, besides one passenger vehicle, a sample of tlioM; 
which it was intended to supply, and which is now ingloriously rest- 
ing in a livery stable in Yokohama. It is understfKKl that tin* prin- 
cipal reason for the failure of this company to commenr^e si^rious op- 
erations was the restriction placed by the rx)li(!e of Tokyo on its 
plans. The first objection was to the double de^'k, !)iit tin; princi))al 
one was forbidding operations on streets already oeeupicMl by elec- 
tric lines, which very well cover and st*rve the city, and on streets of 
less than 36 feet in width. This alone so restricted the movements 
of the auto buses as to render them of little value to the public and 
profitless to the company. 

The regulations promulgated by the metropolitan police may be 
said to be another obstacle in the path of trade, thouj2:h it is a small 
one eom])ared with the tariff. The regulations limit the speed in 
cities to 8 miles an hour, allowing 10 outside, with stipulations as to 
conduct in crowded streets, etc. The traveled highways are gen- 
erally good in dry weather, but iniiversally narrow, with difficult 
grades and abrupt turnings. The tax on automobiles is as yet com- 
j)aratively small, being $7.50 per annum. 

To overcome, in part at least, the disadvantage of the high tariff, 
and if it were considered worth while, it would be possible to import 
the machinery and build the bodies of the cars in Tokyo, or elsewhere 
in Jai)an, or indeed, the greater part of the machinery might be 
built here. It would probably be necessary, however, to interest 
Japanese capital in such a venture, as it has often been asserted that no 
foreigner could start a factory in Japan and make it a success, owing 
to the trouble he would have with labor. It would be advisable in 
this case, or in any case, to have all patents carefully registered in 
Japan. 

ONE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY IN TOKYO. 

There is in Tokyo a company operating a small plant for the 
manufacture of automobiles. They have completed a few cars, every 
part of which, with the exception of the tires, lamps, springs, and 
coil, they claim to have made in their factory. Their success has not 
been marked, however, nor is it likely to be so long as they continue 
their present plan. Their model is said to have l^en an old Amer- 
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ican car, improved as to body and general a^^pearance, but with the 
old pattern of engine, 1 cylinder, 12 horsepower, with engine under 
the seats and tanks under the hood. Though chea^^er, this car could 
not be considered a serious competitor with the modern car. 

There are but few automobiles in this A^icinity. Yokohama has 
two American cars of ancient type, two English, also old, one modern 
French runabout, a French bus not in use, and several motor cycles 
and some tricycles which are principally remarkable for their an- 
tiquity and oddity. The classes of automobiles most likely to succeed 
in Japan would be those for business purposes, and light, narrow 
nmabouts, with good hill-climbing power, and cheap. 

All commission merchants approached on the subject have gener- 
ally been skeptical of any prontable trade in this line imder present 
conditions. 

The Japanese prefer to see what they are buying:, and a car on the 
spot would be of far more value as an advertisement than any 
amount of newspaper or catalogue advertising or the soliciting of 
an agent. 

MOTOR BOATS NOT IN DEMAND. 

There is little demand for motor boats or engines in this vicinity. 
There is absolutely no demand for pleasure craft among the Japanese, 
nor are there any foreign-owned boats except of the cheap and small 
class of sailing boats. 

Perhaps the principal reason for this is the absence of any great 
stretches of smooth water. Tokyo Bay is of vast extent ; rough water 
is the rule, and during a heavy blow the inner harbor of Yokohama 
Harbor is not safe for small boats. The few owners of gasoline 
launches at this port are not at all enthusiastic in their praise of 
them, there having been too many cases of breakdown at critical 
moments or when the services of the boat were urgently needed. It 
seems difficult for the Japanese to understand or to properly repair, 
manage, and care for gasoline engines, of marine type or otherwise, 
and in one case such lack of understanding resulted in an explosion 
which caused the death of the engineer. It will be difficult to over- 
come the prejudice against gasoline launches, and this result can not 
be reached by the mere sending of catalogues and price lists. Nor is 
it considered advisable to recommend the method of placing a com- 
pletely equipped launch in the hands of an agent here, for, as in the 
case of automobiles, it is not believed that the Japanese are ready for 
this kind of motive power. 

There is but one dealer in Yokohama who makes any specialty of 
advertising motor boats or engines, and he has for a considerable 
time been endeavoring to interest the Japanese fishing class in auxili- 
ary engines, to enable the boats to go to and from the fishing grounds 
regardless of lack of wind, and to escape the many catastrophes which 
haA^e overtaken fishing fleets caught in typhoons far from shelter. 
The first cost means a great deal to the fishing class, and without 
Government aid they are^ not likely to make any hasty changes in 
their present methods. 

INCREASING USE OF GAS AND OIL ENGINES. 

If the eflPorts of a local dealer are productive of satisfactory re- 
sults it would mean naturally a considerable trade in gasoline or oil 
engines, which alert agents here might take advantage of. There 
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have been a few oil engines built in Osaka and put in service, and 
these, having the advantage of cheap labor and no dut}', are likely 
to receive considerable attention if the demand should grow. Gaso- 
line is also produced in Osaka, but while cheaper in price the quality 
is so much poorer than that imported that the latter is in more de- 
mand. The duty on imported gasoline is 20 per cent ad valorem ; the 
value of imports is not of sufficient importance to warrant special 
mention in the customs returns. 

The duty on gas engines and oil engines is 15 per cent ad valorem, 
and in the former there has been a consistent increase of importation 
in the past three years, as follows: 1904:, $71,114; 1905, $83,011; and 
1906, $95,090. The importation of oil engines has fallen off, no doubt 
owing to the Osaka-made output, and was as follows: 1904, $19,754; 
1905, $20,726; and 1906, $13,956. The source of origin of the im- 
portations of 1906 is as follows: 



Countries. ^/jj^^- 



United States $9,118 

Great Britain _ _ 70, 8W 

Franee ._ 2.362 

Germany 12.806 



Oil en- 
gines. 



$8,045 
5.911 



Total - - - - 95,090 i 13,956 



That this trade is on the increase is evident from the fact that 
the first eight months of 1907 show an importation of gas engines, 
petroleum engines, and hot-air engines to the A^alue of $163,450, a 
considerable mcrease over the entire importation for 1906. Quite 
a little of this increase is due to the purchases of foreigners who 
are building and living out of the cities and beyond the service 
of the electric light companies and the waterworks, and the suc- 
cessful operation of these small individual plants for pumping water 
and lighting induce the Japanese to imitate in their own establish- 
ments. 

Japan presents a good field for trade in these engines if prop- 
erly pushed, as the variety of uses for them is extensive. A cheap 
and light gas or oil fire engine ought to find a market here, as 
the fire protection at present is of the poorest, the old fashioned 
hand pumps being still used in Yokohama, while many places have 
ho protection whatever. 



JAVA. 
BATAVIA. 

A GROWING TRADE IN Al TO^^IOBILES A^klERICAN MACHINES POPUIiAR. 

Consul B. S. Eairden, of Batavia, reports as follows concerning 

the sales of automobiles and motor boats in his consular district : 

Automobiles were first introduced into Java in 1899, when two 
small French machines of the runabout type were imported. At 
this time there are at least 300 cars in use. There are a number of 
American makes used. One of these cars appears to take well 
among others of its class, as it runs almost noiselessly, but unfor- 
tunately it is one of the highest-priced machines among the Amer- 
ican automobiles. The favorite machines appear to be those of 
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French and Dutch make, which fact is due to the pushing busi- 
ness done by the agents here. They have made many sales, rang- 
ing in price from $2,000 to $5,000. There are two concerns here 
that rent automobiles, one having two French cars, with seats for 
four persons, and the other has a number of cars of different makes 
and sizes. The cars can be had for $4 for the first hour or fraction 
thereof, and $2 for each additional hour. If for a whole day the 
charge is from $16 to $20, according to size of the car. 

Up to the present time very few motor boats are in use in this 
district and, although Batavia, Surabaya, Tjilatjap, and many river 
ports in the Netherlands India are well adapted to the use of such 
boats, I do not think there are a dozen in use. 

The Government purchased two motor boats for police service at 
the harbor of Tandjong Priok, but the engines of these boats were 
continually breaking down and were not found satisfactory. I be- 
lieve the trouble was with the men who handled the engines, and 
who evidently were not acquainted with such machines. 



KOREA. 
SEOUL. 

POSSIBLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SALE OF AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR BOATS. 

Consul-General Thomas Sammons writes as follows from Seoul: 

There are no dealers in automobiles or motor boats in Korea. The 
only automobile in operation in Korea is owned by the Oriental Con- 
solidated Mining Company. A few motor boats have been tempo- 
rarily used, from time to time, by the Korean court attaches or pri- 
vate citizens. 

As yet the highways and public streets of Korea are not in a condi- 
tion favorable for automobiling. The foreign population, aside 
from the Japanese, is limited, and the great bulk of the Japanese and 
Koreans are not financially prepared to purchase either automobiles 
or motor boats. There are, however, numerous streams in Korea 
suited to the use of motor boats, and the prosperity of the people, 
generally, coupled with suitable conditions, will, no doubt, result in 
the introduction of both automobiles and motor boats. 



SIAM. 
BANGKOK. 

LIMITED OPPORTUNITY FOR INTRODUCTION OF CHEAP CARS. 

In answer to an American inquiry concerning the prospects for the 
sale of automobiles in Siam, Consul-General John Van A. Mac- 
Murray, of Bangkok, writes as follows: 

Outside of Bangkok, the capital, there is scarcely a road in the 
Kingdom. Not only is it the tradition of the people to carry by 
boats on the rivers and canals, but the marshy character of the 
country throughout Lower Siam makes the construction and main- 
tenance of roads almost an impossibilitv. The present method of 
floating all the products of the country through the canals and down 
the Menam River to the markets in Bangkok is suflSciently expeditious 
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and so economical as to obviate any real necessity of a system of 
roads. In Bangkok there is a considerable mileage of roads, and the 
great distances haye made motor cars quite popular for town use. 
There are now somewhere between 60 and 80 cars in the city, and the 
demand, though not very large, is constant and increasing. The 
great majority of the ears in use here are of French make. Tliere are 
three American makes being sold in Siam, two of high grade and 
one less expensive; but there are only a few machines of each of 
these types. It seems that there is an opportunity, though a limited 
one, for the introduction of a reliable low-priced American car. 

EXTENSI^'E WATERWAYS ARE MAKING MOTOR BOATS POPULAR. 

Vice-Consul-General J. W. AVhite, of Bangkok, supplies the fol- 
lowing information on the favorable opportunity to extend the sale 
of American motor boats in the Siamese capital : 

The location of Bangkok, built as it is on both banks of the river 
Menam, running for some miles along either, and the fact that the 
river and the countless canals w^hich intersect it are the principal 
arteries of travel, would make it seem that here is a field of unusual 
proportions for the motor boat. 

Hundreds of steam launches now ply the river in connection with 
the business of the shipping offices, the rice and teak mills, and the 
departments of the Government, each of which operate one or more, 
and all of these will probably in time be replaced by the more eco- 
nomical and convenient motor boat. Two or three ferryboat com- 
panies, fully alive to the advantage of the motor over the steam 
engine, are now operating motor launches, which are gi^dng the 
utmost satisfaction as regards efficiency and economy. 

The many rice barges which come into Bangkok from the surround- 
ing districts might in time be supplied with motors at comparatively 
slight expense; indeed, the opportunities for applying the motor to 
a large number of the 200,000 boats of various kinds registered in 
Bangkok Province alone would seem to be very favorable. It is on 
river and canal traffic that much of the travel and most of the internal 
commerce of the Kingdom now depend, and the railways in opera- 
tion and under construction can scarcely limit the field open to the 
motor boat for manv years to come. 

AVATER CLUBS BEIN(i FORMED FUEL QUESTION. 

The well-to-do Siamese, who are numerous in Bangkok, have taken 
enthusiastically to the motor boat for recreation, and I have heard of 
the formation of a number of clubs among them for the pursuit of 
this particular form of pleasure. 

In considering ways and means for capturing a share of the busi- 
ness to be done in the sale of motors, the question of fuel is one of 
importance. It has been found that for boats used principally in 
the crowded canals the gasoline motor is to be preferred because of 
its greater flexibility, but for work in the river, which does not 
require so much maneuvering, the kerosene motor is quite acceptable. 
The fact that kerosene can be bought in any small village in Siam 
at a price considerably below that charged for gasoline, which, by 
the way, can be had only in the city of Bangkok, argues much in 
favor of the kerosene motor, especially if a boat is intended for work 
outside of Bangkok. A motor arranged for either fuel is, of coui'se, 
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which are also the playground for the children. This would increase 
the danger of the use of automobiles. 

The demand for automobiles for, private use will always be small, 
as they are more expensive to keep than the jinricksha, and suitable 
and proper repairs are difficult to have made here. Also the 50 per 
cent customs duty and the small fares that can be readily collected 
make the question of a profitable passenger business not very promis- 
ing. There has been some business done in this line in various parts 
of the country, but none of the schemes have met with much success. 
I do not anticipate that Japan will be much of a market for auto- 
mobiles, but there should be a limited market for machines of the 
small, narrow type ratlier than anything of the touring class. 

At present there are not to exceed half a dozen motor boats in use 
in Kobe, and there would seem to be little prospect of any great 
demand. Any increase in the demand would probably come from the 
fishing population, who as a class have not the necessary capital to 
eniplo}^ motor boats in their business. 

Engines employing kerosene oil as fuel are largely manufactured 
in this country and are being used in running rice, flour, and saw 
mills, printing and lithographing machines, motor boats and cars; 
also in various small industries. 



NAGASAKI. 

OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD UP TRADE IN MARINE MOTORS. 

Consul George H. Scidmore, writing from Nagasaki, states that 
thus far automobiles have met with scarcely any market in his dis- 
trict. There is an excellent opportunity to build up a good trade in 
small motors for harbor launches and fishing craft. Gasoline can be 
obtained at Nagasaki, but for fishing boats kerosene oil is preferred 
and is obtainable at almost every coast village and outlying island. 



YOKOHAMA. 

HIGH TARIFF DUTIES — RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON USE OF AUTOMOBH.ES. 

Vice-Consul-Geiieral Vj. G. Babbitt, of Yokohama, states that 
much could be written on the possibilities of trade in automobiles in 
Japan, but the first obstacle, that of the tariff, is sufficient to dis- 
courage prospective buyers and merchants and dealers who might 
otherwise be glad to accept agencies. He continues: 

The customs tariff calls for a 50 per cent ad valorem tax, which 
also includes all parts and accessories. This, added to the present 
high cost of automobiles and the expense of landing them in this 
country, places them beyond the means of any but the very rich 
individuals or cor])()ratioiis. There are comparatively few wealthy 
Japanese, and a still smaller number of these are given to ostenta- 
tious display or extravagant living. Yet if the duty was less there 
would be undoubtedly a considerable demand for automobiles from 
resident foreigners and Japanese, both for pleasure and business 
purposes. What might be called the middle class here will probably 
never indulge in automobiling as a pastime, as the corresponding 
class of people in America will and do. But this class very readily 
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might, under a different tariff, purchase cars for business purposes, 
for hire, as delivery carts, for light trucking, etc. The Japanese 
are not, however, ready for this, since coolie laoor is yet too cheap to 
be replaced by mechanical means of transportation not already 
served by steam and electric and water lines; the automobile trade 
w4th Japan is a thing of the future rather than of the present. 

PROJECTED C03IPANIES DH) NOT MATERIALIZE. 

Since the beginning of 1907 a considerable number of companies 
were projected for carrying on automobile traffic in various sections 
of the country, but none of these seem to have actually come into 
existence, w^ith the exception of one which is operating 16 steam cars 
in the vicinity of Shizuoka. The most ambitious scheme was one 
which was to have been supported by French and Japanese capital, 
operating cars in and about Tokyo, and between that city and Yoko- 
hama and other places. The French capital was represented by an 
expert from Paris, who brought out several cars of different models, 
all of w^iich he sold, besides one passenger vehicle, a sample of those 
which it was intended to supply, and which is now ingloriously rest- 
ing in a liverv stable in Yokohama. It is understood that the prin- 
cipal reason for the failure of this company to commence serious op- 
erations was the restriction placed by the police of Tokyo on its 
plans. The first objection was to the double deck, but the principal 
one was forbidding operations on streets already occupied by elec- 
tric lines, which very well cover and serve the city, and on streets of 
less than 36 feet in width. This alone so restricted the movements 
of the auto buses as to render them of little value to the public and 
profitless to the company. 

The regulations promulgated by the metropolitan police may be 
said to be another obstacle in the path of trade, though it is a small 
one compared with the tariff. The regulations limit the speed in 
cities to 8 miles an hour, allowing 10 outside, with stipulations as to 
conduct in crowded streets, etc. The traveled highways are gen- 
erally good in dry weather, but universally narrow, with difficult 
grades and abrupt turnings. The tax on automobiles is as yet com- 
paratively small, being $^50 per annum. 

To overcome, in part at least, the disadvantage of the high tariff, 
and if it were considered worth while, it w^ould be possible to impoit 
the machinery and build the bodies of the cars in Tokyo, or elsewhere 
in Japan, or indeed, the greater part of the machinery might be 
built here. It would probably be necessary, however, to interest 
Japanese capital in such a venture, as it has often been asserted that no 
foreigner could start a factory in Japan and make it a success, owing 
to the trouble he would have wdth labor. It would be advisable in 
tliis case, or in any case, to have all patents carefully registered in 
Japan. 

ONE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY IN TOKYO. 

There is in Tokyo a company operating a small plant for the 
manufacture of automobiles. They have completed a few cars, every 
part of which, with the exception of the tires, lamps, springs, and 
coil, they claim to have made in their factory. Their success has not 
been marked, however, nor is it likely to be so long as they continue 
their present plan. Their model is said to have been an old Amer- 
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the motoring enthusiast, for the suburbs of that beautiful town afford excellent 
facilities, while the main roads in Surabaya are like the proverbial billiard 
table. Apart from the cars in private use, several of the leading firms have 
Imported cars for the use of their staff, who find them extremely useful for 
visiting the sugar factories and estates. In some instances the wealthier 
Chinese and natives have cars, but there is still an opening for enterprising 
motor agents to push the trade in this direction. A recent visitor to Java 
saw native-driven cars in such conservative places as Jolijokarta and other 
inland towns. We shall be much surprised if we do not hear of a great 
development of business in motors in Java that will eclipse what has been 
already accomplished in Singaiwre and the Federated Malay States. 

Bombay and Liicknow are the first towns in India to possess motor 
fire apparatus. Lucknow has recently placed in commission a motor 
steam fire engine of a pumping capacity of 400 gallons per minute, 
and the Bombay fire brigade has received delivery of a petrol motor 
tender and combined fire escape with ladders to extend to a height 
of 50 feet. Both these appliances were constructed by a London 
firm who have recently supplied one of their 400-gallon motor steam 
fire engines to the Singapore fire department. This is the second 
engine in service in Singapore, the first one having been purchased 
€arly in 1906, and proving in every way superior to horse-drawn 
engines. 

• 

At Surabaya, Java, an interesting experiment has been made in 
pioneering work for a motor from that town to Tosari, the neighbor- 
ing mountain sanitarium. The experiment w^as carried out with 
four motor cars, all of w-hich successfully accomplished the trip. 
The establishment of a motor-car service betw^een these two places 
has been proved practicable, and it is expected that the Government 
will subsidize such an enteri^rise. 

The popularity of the motor car in Ceylon is reflected in the 
membership of the automobile club, which now numbers 175. The 
club has done much for the motorist in Ceylon and membership 
carries w-ith it certain very substantial privileges. 



ALGERIA. 
ALGIERS. 

SOME AFRICAN THOROUGHFARES GOOD FOR MOTORING. 

Consul James Johnston reports as follows from Algiers: 

The roads between Tripoli and the Tunisian frontier are quite 
impracticable for motor cars, but the main roads throughout 
Tunisia and Algeria, beginning at Gafsa and passing through Tunis, 
Constant ine, Algiers, and Oran, are exceptionally good and can be 
compared to the French roads. 

There is no difficulty in reaching the town of Oujda, Morocco, 
recently occupied by the French troops. It is, however, impossible 
to proceed farther, as the range of the Atlas Mountains makes an 
impassable barrier. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 
DURBAN. 

POPULARITY OF 3I0T0R VEHICLES GROWING. 

Consul Edwin S. Cunningham, of Durban, states that several in- 
quiries have been made by American exporters concerning the possi- 
bility of increasing the sales of motor cycles, other motor vehicles, 
and motor boats in Natal. Commenting on the conditions, the consul 
says : 

The motor cycle has for some time been popular, both as a means 
of travel and as a sport, in Durban and throughout the colony where 
the roads will permit of their use. The motor cycle sold here would 
be considered in America as a very higli-priced cycle; it is chiefly of 
British make, and many of these manufacturers maintain an agency 
in South Africa. The American makes are scarcely known here, 
there being a prevailing idea that they are less durable than are the 
British makes. There will continue to be a demand for motor cycles, 
but to convince the conservative dealers of Natal that a new make has 
advantages over the well-known model would be difficult, eveji though 
there was a considerable difference in price, and it is doubtful about 
it being a paying experiment. 

The motor car is fast attaining ^eat popularity in Natal as a means 
of travel and sport. The conditions here demand a car capable of 
taking a heavy grade — one that can travel over rough and sandy 
roads. Had it not been for the mistake in placing a weak and in- 
ferior car on the market when the first American machines were im- 
ported into Durban, there is no reason to doubt that America would 
have had a very large share of this trade. On account of the in- 
feriority of this car and until a few months ago no one thought of 
ordering a car from the United States. However, about six months 
ago an American machine was imported which has given satisfactory 
results. This was soon followed by a second order, by a country 
physician, who has informed me that no machine in Natal gave 
greater satisfaction than his ; it is an excellent hill-climber and meets 
all the demands of his extensive practice. An order has just been 
placed for ten of the same make of machines, and I hope that the 
expectations of the importers will be realized and that the cars will 
fill all the requirements equally as well as the much higher-priced 
European car. 

There are licensed in the municipalit}'' of Durban 59 cars, chiefly 
of French and English make. Steam and petrol road machines 
are in considerable use by breweries, mineral water manufacturers, 
and others who have quantities of freight to distribute in the town. 

PORT CONDITIONS FAVORABLE FOR USE OF PLEASURE CRAFT. 

The conditions at this port are A^ery favorable to the use of motors 
in pleasure boats. Durban has a large, well protected, and beautiful 
bay, furnishing, at high tide, an exceedingly attractive course for the 
cruising of small pleasure craft. Pleasure boats furnish the most 
attractive field for the sale of motors at this place. At this time there 
is a considerable fleet of small vessels equi^jped with petroleum motors, 
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of which 75 per cent are of American make, though some of them are 
constructed for and bear the name of a local firm. The number of 
this class will be greatly increased, as it has become a very popular 
form of sport. A handicap motor-boat race over a 10-mile course 
was recently held at this port, which was open to all classes of boats. 
There were 19 entries, 2 of the boats being built in the United States 
and 13 had American motors installed. A motor-boat club was or- 
ganized at the close of the race, which will stimulate the interest and 
render more popular the sport for the development of which the bay 
is most admirably adapted. 

There are several small motor boats in use for passenger service 
owned by business firms who have occasion to cross the bay at fre- 
quent intervals or to visit vessels anchored in the channel, and as the 
harbor authorities extend the limits of the harbor that can be visited 
by these at low tide the demand will naturally increase. As passenger 
ferry boats there are about ten motors in use. There are fourteen 
fishing boats owned at this port ; twelve are equipped w4th steam and 
two with petroleum niotors as auxiliary power. There is no prob- 
ability of any considerable increase in this fleet, but from time to 
time the steam will probably be replaced with gasoline motors, which 
have proven to be so well adapted to fishing boats. 

For freight and other commercial purposes the possibilities of ex- 
tending the trade is not great. Should the efforts to collect indigenous 
rubber prove successful alon^ St. Lucia and other bays of Natal 
which are remote from the railroad, these motors would probably be 
introduced to transport it to the coast. However, the development of 
a new industry is very uncertain, and the rubber has not yet been 
proven to be a profitable undertaking. 



PORT ELIZABETH. 

A GROWLING TRADE IN 3IOTOR VEIIJCLES AMERICAN CARS NOT IN FAVOR. 

Consul Robert B. Mosher, of Port Elizabeth, furnishes the follow- 
ing concerning the use of motor boats and automobiles : 

There are in Port Elizabeth from 16 to 20 automobiles, practically 
all cheap American cars, and 10 or 11 motor cycles of English make. 
No motor boats are used here, as they are unsuited to the conditions 
in the bay on account of the heavy rollers brought by the southeast 
trade winds. There was one in use as a fishing boat, but the captain 
of the port required the owners to rig up mast and sail as auxiliary, 
and the boat was lost about eighteen months ago. No dealer in motor 
vehicles or boats exists in Port Elizabeth. Practically all American 
vehicles sold here are purchased through a New York firm, and the 
demand for them is not increasing. 

In East London there are at present 10 automobiles, 15 motor bicy- 
cles, and 3 motor boats. Of the first mentioned 3 are of American 
make, 1 British, and the remainder French. The machines in use are 
from 5 to 30 horsepower. The demand is increasing, the French make 
being preferred ; the American machines do not appear to be in favor. 
The duty on motor vehicles, not including traction engines and power 
larries, is 15 per cent ad valorem, with a 3 per cent ad valorem pref- 
erence in favor of the United Kingdom. 
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The importation of motor cars and parts thereof, and motor cycles 
and parts thereof, into Cape Colony during 1906, with country of 
origin, was as follows : 



Articles. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Prance. 


Germany. 


All other 
countries. 


Motor cars and parts 

Motor cycles and parts 


$11,558 


$136,330 
18.541 


$61,294 
3,796 


$23,554 
7.232 


$5,446 
1,552 







Total. 



$238,182 
31,121 



The importations of motor vehicles and parts into Cape Colony for 
the first SIX months of 1907 amounted to $148,487 as against $120,164 
for the corresponding period of 1006. 



PRETORIA. 

AUT03I0BILES POPULAR IN THIS PART OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Consul John H. Snodgrass, of Pretoria, furnishes the following 
report covering the imports of bicycles and motor cars into the 
Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and southern Rhodesia : 

Three years ago there was not an automobile in Pretoria; to-day 
there are in the neighborhood of 50 in use. Five years ago it was a 
rare thing to see an automobile in Johannesburg; to-day there are 
over 800 cars in use there and along the Reef, which embraces an area 
of some 40 square miles. The total value of the cars is approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. 

It has been said by those familiar with the auto trade in foreign 
fields that for the population of the Transvaal, which in its entirety 
contains less than 300,000 white people, there are more autos in use 
proportionately than in any other similar section of the- world. And 
when one takes into consideration the fact that an automobile costs 
more laid down at Johannesburg than in any other district of the 
world, it really appears remarkable that there is such a demand for 
and such a wonderful sale of machines in this territory. As it has. 
been pointed out before in the Daily Trade and Consular Reports, 
one great reason for the ready sale of automobiles here is the great 
distances that must be traversed along the gold reef and between 
the outlying districts of Johannesburg; some form of mechanical 
conveyance is, therefore, a necessity. 

niCYCLES SUPERSEDED BY AUTOMOBILES. 

The bicycle has been superseded by the motor car in all the mining 
houses and large representative firms, both American and English, 
though the cleili: and the merchant still fancy the bicycle on account 
of its cheapness, not only in its original cost but in its upkeep. The 
"bike " appeals also to those of small means, and even the kaifir has 
learned to appreciate its benefit, and is now no small factor, recog- 
nized by the dealers as a purchaser of tlie cheaper kinds and second- 
hand machines. In 11)08, which is now considered the boom year 
in South Africa, the imports of bicycles totaled $1,21)3,155; the fol- 
lowing year the trade dropped to $850,000, there being about 18,000 
cycles in use throughout this country. Of this large trade the United 
States only enjoyed 2.7 per cent, or in the neighborhood of $23,000. 

The British and South African Oazette explains America's loss 
in the bicycle trade of South Afvievx \y^ v^V«A.\iv« \\v^\.^Jw^ kss^5ei^s^'^vx>J^sv-- 
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vasion of the market some years ago with cheap lines failed com- 
pletely for just the same reason that it failed in other parts of the 
British Empire. Unlike many other lines in South Africa, the de- 
mand for cycles is for a first-class article and this explains the great 
success of British trade, it fulfilling all requirements in this respect. 
Since 1904 America has been completely ruled out of this field in the 
bicycle line. 

The old-style wheel is not in vogue any more, the demand being en- 
tirely for the free wheel, two brakes, which is sold for $100. 

IMPORTS OF CYCLES AND 3I0T0R CYCLES LESSENED. 

There has been a wonderful diminution in the imports of both 
cycles and motor cycles in the past few years, due partly to the intense 
depression in this country and partly to the introduction of an electric 
car line at Johannesburg. A well-known firm of manufacturers in 
Birmingham recently stated that four years ago they sent over 2,000 
cycles to various parts of the subcontinent, but in 1905 their total ship- 
ments fell below 100 machines, w^hile in 190G their trade was practi- 
cally nil. It might appear from such evidence that the days of the 
bicycle in South Africa are over, but such is not the case; on the 
other hand, there are thousands of machines still in use, especially in 
the smaller towns, where they haA^e taken the place of horses and other 
means of locomotion. 

For the first nine months of 1907 the Transvaal purchased $325,000 
worth of bicycles and parts, compared with $400,000 for the same 
period of 1900. In the Orange River Colonv the trade decreased from 
$55,000 for the first nine months of 1906 to $42,000 in 1907. There 
has been an increase in southern Khodesia from $30,000 in 1900 to 
$37,000 in 1907. In the year 1903 the United States, as well as Ger- 
many and a number of other European countries, did a fair volume of 
business, but in 1904 their decrease in tbe cj'^cle trade was greater than 
that of the United Kingdom, and since there hp.s been a general fall- 
ing off as far as competing with Great Britain is concerned. 

LARGELY INCREASED PURCHASES IN MOTOR VEHICLES. 

The following table gives the values of motor cars and motor bi- 
cycles impoiled into the Transvaal during the vear ended December 
31,1900: 



Countries. 



United States 

Belgium. 

Austria— 

France 



Motor 
bicycles 

and 
parts. 



$riO 

9, OCX) 

100 

300 



Motor 

cars and 

parts. 



$10,000 

6,000 

1,6.70 

00,000 



Countries. 



Motor 
bicycles 

and 
parts. 



Germany.- $23,400 

Netherlands ___ 380 

Italy - 

United Kingdom 7,500 



Motor 

cars and 

parts. 



$64,500 

725 

3,200 

73,000 



The trade in motor cars, especially in the Transvaal, has assumed 
enormous proportions. In the first nine months of 1907 there were 
sold in this colony over $300,000 worth of automobiles, and it has 
been stated that this will be increased a^^proximately to $500,000 
by the end of the year. 

However, America is not reaping a harvest in this trade, but, on 
the other hand, is retrograding, if anything. As in its cycle trade, 
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the United States sent over aiitos of inferior workmanship, cheap, 
worthless cars, fit only for the smooth streets of large cities, and the 
consequence has been that American trade has received a setback, 
and it will require individual enterprise, and lots of it, on the part of 
the manufacturers to overcome the prejudice that prevails through- 
out this territorv. 

A large number of colonial firms, mainly of English extraction, 
have already started to specialize in motor cars, and have opened up 
garages and repairing shops in the leading towns throughout South 
Africa. The result has been that there has been an expenditure of 
considerable capital since it is positively necessary that a limited 
number of cars shall be stocked locally, for when a purchaser is 
found, he does not care to wait until a car shall be imported from 
abroad. 

In the Orange River Colony there has been a marked increase in 
the buyers of automobiles, and for the first nine months of 1907 over 
$30,000 has been spent along that line. Even in southern Rhodesia, 
a countrj inhabited by comparatively few white people, there has 
been an increase from $7,000 in sales for 190G to $13,000 for the first 
nine months of 1907. 

The life of a car in South Africa is between two and a half and 
five years. It is true that South African roads induce a greater 
amount of wear and tear than those in the United States, but the 
parts chiefly affected are the tires and wheels and other easily re- 
placeable items. For the life of a car to be affected its internal mech- 
anism must be assumed to be so worn and depreciated as to render 
its repair impossible. 

There is a 3 per cent preferential tariff rate in favor of English 
3ars, and a duty of 15 per cent must be paid upon all other cars. 

This is a field worthy of attention ; it deserves cultivation ; but the 
American manufacturer and exporter will never be able to get beyond 
the present limits of tlie auto trade here unless he comes into the field 
in earnest, sends out products that are worthy of competition, and 
establishes large agencies, with a complete stock on hand, ready for 
the purchaser at a moment's notice. This is the only way in which 
America will forge to the front in South Africa, and the quicker the 
manufacturers open their eyes to this fact the better it will be for 
our foreign trade. 

EAST AFRICA. 

LOUREN9O MARQUEZ. 
HOW TO SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCE AMERICAN GOODS. 

Consul W. Stanley Mollis, writing from Lourengo Marquez, states 

that as far as automobiles are concerned the lack of hard roads in 

that section of southeast Africa will prevent their being used to any 

great extent. He further says : 

There is a good field here for the sale of motor boats for use on 
the many bays, creeks, rivers, and estuaries of this province. As 
motor boats are not sufficiently well known in southeast Africa to 
sell on their merits, they must be introduced the same way that type- 
writers were eighteen years ago, by representatives of the manufac- 
turers, as no local firms can be induced to handle them. 
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LIBERIA. 
MONROVIA. 

2MOTOR BOATS NEEDED EXPENSIVE TRANSPORTATION. 

Consul-General Ernest Lj^on, of Monrovia, states that Liberia 
would offer a splendid market for the sale of a limited number of 
American motor boats if there were direct communication between 
the two countries. He says : 

The absence of such convenience makes tne expenses or Transport- 
ing a boat to Liberian waters almost as much as the first cost, hence 
those who have use for such boats order from either England or 
Germany. There are six motor boats now in the Republic, and as 
the country develops and foreign capital is introduced I am quite 
certain that the number will be increased in order to facilitate com- 
munication and the traffic of the coast, which are at present absolutely 
dependent upon the large coasting steamers. The arrangements of 
the large steamers makes local travel difficult and uncertain. 

Information has already been given concerning the new interior 
road built bv the Liberia Development Company and the use of auto- 
mobile carriages upon it. The introduction of the automobiles in 
Liberia may be regarded as an experiment. The permanent use of 
this class of machmes will depend largely upon the success of this 
experiment. In considering Liberia as a market for motor boats and 
motor engines, the crude and undeveloped condition of the country 
must be taken into consideration, as well as the heaxy expenses 
attendant upon the transportation of such articles. 



WEST AFRICA. 
SIERRA LEONE. 

CO^IMERCIAL ACTIVITY WOULD PRODUCE GOOD RESULTS. 

Consul .W. J. Yerby, of Sierra Leone, reports that at present there 
are no dealers in automobiles or motor boats in his district or in the 
near territorv. He adds: 

The public streets and roads are too poorly kept on this part of 
the coast for automobiles, and, judging from the prospects, it will 
be some years before they are put in good condition. There is, how- 
ever, an excellent field for motor boats along the coast at the various 
ports as tenders, etc. As a rule the vessels, both sailing and steam, 
anchor from a quarter to one and two miles out from the shore, and 
are reached only by rowboats manned by natives. As a rule, as at 
this port, the coaling stations have one or two steam tenders. 

There is no reason why American motor boats should not find 
ready purchasers at such ports as Gambia, Goree-Dakar, Conakry, 
Sierra Leone, Monrovia, Secondi, Lagos, Old Calabar, and other 
ports, if one or two of the principal importers at each of the ports 
were offered an inducement to purchase a boat as a sample, and then 
push the sale; or, better, if the manufacturers would send out to the 
coast one or two real live agents with sample boats, that they may be 
seen in active use, large sales in the near future would follow. 
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AUSTRALIA. 
HOBART. 

AMERICAN SELLING METHODS 3IOTOR-BOAT TRADE FAVOR.\BLE. 

Consul A. G. Webster, of Hobart, reports that there are no deal- 
ers in autos and motor boats in his section of Tasmania, for the rea- 
son that it has been found that American manufacturers have sup- 
plied private buyers at the same price as asked from wholesale im- 
porting houses, hence there is no inducement for anyone to take up 
the business. The conditions here, with extensive waterways, should 
be favorable for a fair amount of trade in motor boats, having due 
regard to the limited population. 



LAUNCESTON. 

AN EQUAL DI^^SION OF BI'SINESS — AMERICAN INTERESTS GUARDED. 

Consular Agent Lindsay Tullock writes from Launceston as fol- 
lows: 

The principal business in automobiles is about equally divided 
between American, English, and French manufacturers, while the 
motors for boats are furnished chiefly from America, England, and 
Australia. The boats are constructed locally. The population of 
this district being somewhat limited, there is only a comparatively 
small demand for these articles. As the largest dealer in the dis- 
trict represents American manufacturers, I regard their interests 
being well served, although it might be of more advantage if addi- 
tional makes were brought to the notice of the public. 



SOCIETY ISLANDS. 
TAHITI. 

HIGH TARIFF AND FKEI(;HT KATHS I»R0IIIBIT IMPORTATION. 

Consul Julius D. Dreher, writing from Tahiti, says: 

There is practically no opening in the Society Islands for the 
sale of American automobiles or motor boats. So far as I know 
there are only two automobiles in the colony. The high freight 
rate from San Francisco and the tariff on the invoice price of 
motor boats so greatly augments the cost of such boats as practically 
to prohibit their importation into these islands. 

A leading firm of Tahiti, builders of small boats, cutters, and 
schooners, have put gasoline engines, made in San Francisco, into 
five schooners in the last six years, and these are the only vessels en- 
^ged in the interisland trade that are propelled by engmes. There 
is no tariff on the importation of marine engines. 

As the New Zealand steamship arrives every 28 days at Papeete 
and the Mariposa from San Francisco eveiy 36 days, and as the 
people do not seem to realize that time is money, there is no pressing 
need of fast boats here and consequently almost all the commerce 
among the islands is carried on by sailing vessels, which can do 
business at less expense than schooners propelled by steam. 



